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JOSIAH  CROSBY  AND  SARAH  FITCH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


To  MY  Relatives  : 

It  is  proper  I  should  inform  you  why  I  have  ixndertaken  to 
pi;blish  this  hook.  Some  years  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  7ny  brother,  Aljiheus 
Crosby,  made  some  pi'ogress  in  an  effort  to  prepare  a  general  gene- 
alogy of  the  Crosbys  in  the  United  States,  and  my  brother  enlisted 
me  in  the  service  of  preparation  of  the  branch  of  my  own  family,* 
from  my  grandfather,  Josiah  Crosby,  downward.  Having  gathered 
much  material  for  my  pai-t  of  the  work,  the  other  and  larger  part 
remained  substantially  unaccomplished,  and  our  department  slum- 
bered with  the  data  in  my  own  hands.  After  the  sudden  death  of 
my  brother  Alpheus,  who  was  twelve  years  younger  than  myself, 
and  who  was  soon  followed  by  my  brother  Josiah,  leaving  me  the 
only  survivor  of  six  brothers,  who  had  lived  without  a  break  in 
our  brotherhood  fifty  years,  I  was  seriously  impressed  with  the  call 
upon  myself  to  do  this  work.  Had  my  brother  Alpheus  survived 
me  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  disposition  of  our  material  would 
have  fallen  upon  abler  and  more  careful  hands,  but  while  we  were 
both  living,  I  felt  at  ease  about  the  matter.  The  suddenness  of  the 
loss  of  my  five  brothers,  between  March  1st,  1872,  and  January  7th, 
1875,  aroused  me  to  complete  the  work  I  now  present  you,  that  my 
previous  labor  should  not  be  lost,  and  that  my  varied  knowledge  of 
many  of  the  early  members  of  the  family  should  not  also  be  lost.  I 
had  known  my  grandmother  and  eight  of  her  ten  children  and  many 
of  my  cousins,  and  known  them  only  to  love  and  respect  them,  and, 
therefore,  felt  the  pressure  of  obligation  to  perpetuate  my  recollec- 
tions of  them,  as  well  as  the  names,  alliances  and  reputation  of  all 
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others  as  far  as  diligence  in  inquiry  and  carefulness  in  arrangement 
would  enable  me,  that  those  who  have  "  run  their  course  "  may  not 
only  be  remembered,  but  also  prove  a  light,  a  joy,  a  pattern  and 
pride  to  those  who  now  and  who  shall  hereafter  share  our  blood. 

As  it  is  a  family  book  —  for  the  use  of  the  family  only,  and  not 
for  the  public  —  I  have  made  it  biographical  when  I  could,  and 
regret  I  had  not  acquaintance  or  facts  to  give  interest  to  many  who 
in  their  day  deserved  a  fuller  remembrance  now  lost.  I  hope  my 
relatives  will  accept  this  as  a  kindly  and  affectionate  offering,  and 
will  find  pleasure  in  it.  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to 
follow  the  blood  through  the  female  members  of  the  family,  that  none 
of  the  kindredhe  omitted.  We  trace  our  grandfather  in  a  direct  line 
to  SiM0:s^,  of  Cambridge,  our  early  immigrant  in  1635 ;  and  it  is  a 
source  of  regret  I  did  not  begin  my  inquiries  for  the  ancestry  of  my 
grandmother  early  enough  to  give  her  line  tip  through  the  Fitches 
to  the  arrival  of  her  ancestor  also.  I  have  visited  the  graves  of  her 
father  and  mother,  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  searched  the  town  and 
county  records,  biit  am  unable  now  to  trace  the  lineage  of  her  father 
or  mother  with  sufficient  certainty  to  give  any  details  now  and  here. 
But  from  identity  of  names  and  from  certain  dates  I  feel  quite 
^sure  she  belongs  to  the  family  of  John  Fitch,  who  has  immortalized 
his  name  as  the  steam-boat  ij^vextoe  —  the  originator  of  an  inven- 
tion of  more  public  utility  and  convenience  than  any  other  of  the 
age  or  of  all  ages  —  resulting  in  eighty  years  in  filling  all  seas,  bays, 
harbors  and  rivers,  the  world  over,  with  floating  travelling  palaces 
armed  ships  and  merchant  vessels. 

I  hope  and  trust  some  future  Crosby  will  trace  this  uj^ward  vein 
of  our  blood  and,  in  some  future  edition  of  this  humble  beginning, 
follow  from  generation  to  generation  the  Fitch  and  Crosby  blood 
onward  in  all  its  future  exj^ansion.  To  this  end  let  some  member 
of  every  successive  family  make  minutes  of  errors  and  omissions  in 
this  book  as  they  may  be  discovered,  and  also  all  names,  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  children,  residence,  employment  and  character,  in 
successive  generations,  that  gatherings  of  data  for  another  book  will 
cost  less  labor  and  give  better  satisfaction  than  this. 

I  trust,  too,  my  relatives  having  a  place  in  this  book  will  excuse 
me  for  occupying  so  many  of  its  pages  with  my  affectionate  notices 
of  my  father's  family.  In  the  first  place  it  seemed  to  me  due  to  the 
full  appreciation  of  himself  as  Avell  as  of  his  children  by  those  who 
follow  us,  that  there  may  be  recorded  here  what  I  so  well  remember 
of  them,  and  what  would  otherwise  soon  be  lost,  as  I  seem  to  be  left 
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"  alone  to  tell  the  story  "  of  their  domestic  as  well  as  more  public 
life-work. 

Accept,  dear  kindred^  my  love  and  prayer  that  God's  blessing 
may  ever  rest  upon  you  and  yours.  N.  C. 


I  will  first  give  yoii  a  copy  of  a  paper  Avhich  has  floated  around, 
unprinted,  as  far  as  I  know,  among  the  Crosbys  for  some  years,  with- 
out recognized  authorship  but  which,  I  am  now  told  by  Chancellor 
Crosby,  Avas  the  result  of  his  inquiries  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
when  in  England,  and  he  has  kindly  corrected  errors  of  copyists  that 
I  may  give  it  to  you  as  our  present  knowledge  of  the  Crosby  name 
and  many  Crosby  places  and  people  in  England,  and  give,  also,  the 
gatherings  of  our  great  genealogist,  James  Savage,  under  the  name 
of  Crosby,  in  his  Genealogical  Dictionary,  that  any  one  disposed  to 
take  up  an  inquiry  for  the  descendants  of  any  branch  of  the  Crosby 
family  may  perhaps  find  here  a  starting  point  as  well  as  stimulus  in 
a  good  work. 


THE   CROSBYS   IN   ENGLAND. 


There  are  eight  places  in  Great  Britain  named  Crosby  : 

1 — One  in  Lincolnshire,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Humber, 
and  between  the  rivers  Trent  and  Ankholm.  The  oldest  mention  I 
can  find  of  this  place  is  in  the  "  Valor  Ecclesias  "  of  Henry  VIII. 
It  is  there  spoken  of  as  a  dependency  of  the  Priory  of  Thorneholme 
(and  thus  of  Thorneton  Abbey)  and  of  the  Gaykewell  Monastery, 
and  situated  on  the  Deaconate  of  Manlake. 

2 — Crosby  Garret  (also  called  Crosby  Gerard,  Crosby  Gerrard, 
Crosbygere  and  Crossebyger)  is  in  Westmoreland,  about  sixteen  miles 
east  of  Ulleswater.  It  is  probably  the  same  with  "  Parva  Crossebygg 
in  Westmoreland,"  of  Edward  II.'s  reign,  1.310.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Richard  II.'s  reign,  1380,  and  afterward. 

3 — Crosby  Ravexsworth  (also  called  Crosby  Ravenswath, 
and  perhaps  "  Crosby  Banke  ")  is  in  Westmoreland,  six  miles  west 
of  Crosby  Garret. 

4 — Crosby  (called  also  Crosseby,  Crosseby  juxta  Eden,  Crosseby 
in  Allerdale,  and  perhaps  Crosby  Cannonby,  and  in  Edward  I.'s  time 
''  Alta  Cresseby,"  1300)  is  a  barony,  four  miles  north  of  Carlisle,  in 
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Cumberland.     I  find  it  first  mentioned  about  1300,  in  the  "  Placita 
de  quo  warranto  "  of  Edward  I. 

5 — Crosby  in  Cumberland,  on  the  sea  coast,  about  twenty  miles 
southwest  of  Carlisle. 

6 — Crosby  in  Lancashire,  a  few  miles  north  of  Liverpool,  di- 
vided into  Great  and  Little  Crosby,  (called  also  "  Crosby  Magna " 
■  and  "  Crosby  Parva,"  also  "  Moche"  Crosby  "  and  "  Lytyll  Crosby." 
It  is  also  written  "  Crosseby  "  and  "  Crossebury.")  The  earliest  men- 
tion I  can  find  of  it  is  in  Henry  III.'s  reign  (Testa  de  Nevil),  1220. 

7 — Crosby  (also  called  Crosbie)  in  the  parish  of  Kilbride,  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde. 

8 — Crosby,  a  small  hamlet  in  the  centre  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  name  Crosby  means  "  Town  of  the  Cross."  The  termina- 
tion "  by  "  in  English  towns  is  a  Banish  form  of  "  burgh,"  "  bury  " 
or  "borough."  The  towns  so  called  are  found  in  great  numbers 
where  the  Danes  formed  their  settlements,  principally  along  the 
sea  coasts  of  the  North  of  England.  It  is  probable  that  the  eight 
Crosbys  above  given  were  all  originally  Danish  settlements,  the 
name  not  being  borrowed  from  one  for  the  other,  but  given  to  each 
independently.  It  was  a  very  natural  name  to  give,  a  cross  probably 
being  erected  (as  was  common  with  the  Northmen)  where  the  settle- 
ment was  made. 

The  oldest  occurrence  of  the  family  name  of  Crosby  I  find  in 
the  sixth  year  of  King  John's  reign,  1204. 

"  Nottinghamshire — Watele,  the  land  of  Radulphus  Taxon.  The 
Jurors  say  also  that  Ode  de  Crosseby,  Constable  of  Tikehill,  and  his 
servants,  took  from  the  same  manor  after  that  manor  was  taken  into 
the  hands  of  our  Lord,  the  King,  of  land  and  of  men,  and  of  immov- 
able stock,  £23,  8s,  4d,  of  which  he  wishes  to  answer  nothing  unless 
before  our  Lord  the  King,  as  he  says." 

N.  B.  Tikehill  (above  referred  to),  of  which  Odo  de  Crosby 
was  constable,  is  in  Yorkshire,  close  on  the  border  of  Nottingham- 
shire.    It  is  now  "  Tickhill." 

Watele  is  preserved,  I  think,  in  Wheatley  Hall,  near  Doncaster, 
a  few  miles  from  Tickhill,  the  residence  of  Sir  W.  B.  Cooke. 

These  places  are  about  twenty  miles  southwest  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire Crosby.  It  seems  that  Odo  de  Crosby  was  acting  as  the  King's 
officer  in  the  above. 

1205 — The  King  to  Odo  de  Grosseby,  etc.  "  Know  that  we  wish 
you  to  pay  and  give  over  to  Master  Matthew,  our  physcian,  the  rent 
which  you  were  wont  to  pay  to  Thomas  de  Argencoill,  the  clerk  of 
the  King  of  France,  from  the  Church  of  Salachil,  which  we  gave  to 
the  said  Thomas  ;  and  we  command  you,  from  that  rent  and  the  ar- 
rearages of  that  rent,  to  pay  to  the 'said  Matthew  just  as  you  were 
wont  to  pay  to  Thomas  himself.  Given  from  old  Bridge  at  Clar- 
endon, 2  January,  in  the  same  year." 

1220 — In  Henry  III.'s  reign,  Simon  de  Crosseby  is  mentioned 
(Testa  de  Nevil)  as  holding  property  in  Crosseby,  in  Lancashire. 
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1274 — In  Rotiili  Hundredorum  of  8  Edward  I.,  occurs  the  name 
Galfredus  de  Ckosseby,  as  holding  property  in  the  city  of  Lin- 
coln, near  the  "  Gate  of  the  Cemetery  of  the  Mother  Chvirch,"  and 
the  "  Gate  of  Ballius." 

1307— In  the  "Parliamentary  Writs  "I  find  under  1  Edward 
II.  John  de  Crosseby,  King's  clerk,  appointed  to  instruct  and 
assist  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Westmoreland  in  arresting  the 
Knights  Templars. 

1316 — In  10  Edward  II.  said  John  de  Crosseby  is  "  clericus 
de  Cancellaria."  The  delivery  of  the  great  seal  is  made  in  his  pres- 
ence, in  the  })alace  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

1318 — In  12  Edward  II.  said  John  de  Crosseby  was  one  of 
the  JxTstices  assigned  by  commission,  tested  at  York,  29th  Decem- 
ber, in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Hertford,  for  the  trials  of  sheriffs, 
etc.,  alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  oppression,  etc. 

1319 — In  13  Edward  II.  said  John  de  Crosseby  was  appointed 
"  ad  radia  peditibus  Wallensibus  solvenda."     (See  Rot.  Scot.) 

1322 — In  16  Edward  II.  said  John  de  Crosseby  was  appointed 
procurator  by  the  abbot  of  St.  John's,  Colchester. 

1324— In  16  Edward  II.  and  in  18  Edward  II.  said  John  de 
Crosseby  was  appointed  Procurator  by  the  Abbot  of  Croyland  (in 
the  former  case  "  to  appear  in  his  behalf  in  the  parliament  at  York.") 

1318— In  "Parliamentary  Writs"  I  find  under  12  Edward  II. 
Thomas  de  Crosseby  as  one  of  the  adherents  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  obtains  pardon  by  consent  of  parliament  for  all  felonies 
and  trespasses  committed  by  him  up  to  7th  August  then  last,  the 
robbery  of  the  Cardinal  legates  only  excepted. 

1327 — John  de  Crosseby  is  again  mentioned,  1  Edward  III. 

1349 — In  Rot.  Pat.  of  28  Edward  III.  is  mentioned  Gilbert 
DE  Crosseby,  "  custos  feodorum"  of  Edwai'd,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke 
of  Cornwall  and  Count  of  Chester,  etc. 

1356 — Gilbertus  de  Crosseby  is  again  mentioned,  30  Ed- 
ward III. 

1358 — Edward  III.  issued  a  protection  for  John  de  Crosseby 
going  into  Scotland. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  Council,  dated  Thursday,  31st  October, 
1415  (3  Henry  V.),  relating  to  the  property  of  Henry,  Lord  Scrope, 
Archbishop  of  York  (who  had  been  beheaded  for  rebellion  under 
Henry  IV.),  occurs  the  following:  ["Witness]  also  says  that  one 
John  Crosby  was  'custos  garderobe'  to  the  above-named  Lord 
Lescrop." 

1427 — In  "  Antient  Kalend.  and  Inventories  of  the  Treasury  of 
His  Majesty's  Exchequer,"  vol.  2,  p.  130,  under  6  Henry  VI.,  Richard 
Crosby  is  prior  of  Coventry.  In  ("  Proceedings  of  Privy  Coimcil ") 
vol.  6,  p.  56,  and  vol.  5,  pp.  118,  119  and  121,  I  find  under  18  Henry 
VI.  the  name  of  W.  Crosby,  signed  to  the  King's  warrant  to  the 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  June  10th,  1440,  and  to  another  dated 
Windsor,  July  7th,  1440.  Likewise  again  as  King's  secretary,  in  25 
Henry  VI.  1446. 
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1466 — In  Edward  VI. 's  reign  John  Crosby  (a  wealthy  merchant 
of  London,  who  had  been  alderman,  sheriff  and  member  of  parliament, 
and  who  became  Sir  Johx  Ceosby)  erected  the  sjilendid  "  Crosby 
Hall,"  on  the  east  side  of  Bishop's  Gate  Street,  London,  on  land 
leased  from  the  Convent  of  St.  Helen's.  He  died  1475,  abont  nine 
years  after  he  erected  it,  and  a  few  years  later  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (Richard  III.)  As  such  Shakes- 
peare mentions  it.  In  the  Church  of  St.  Helen's,  London,  Sir  John 
and  his  family  were  buried.  Their  sepulchral  monument  bears  the 
following :  1475 — "  Orate  pro  animabus  Joliannis  Crosby  militis,  aid. 
atque  tempore  vite  majoris  staple  ville  Caleis ;  et  Agnetis  uxoris  sue, 
ac  Thome,  Richardi,  Johannis,  Johannis,  Margarete  and  Johanne, 
liberorum  ejusdem  Johannis  Crosby  militis  ;  ille  obiit  1475,  et  ilia 
1466,  quorum  animabus  propitietur  Deus." 

In  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  I  find,  from  "  Valor  Ecclesiast."  the  fol- 
lowing :  Richard  Crosby  (also  Croesby)  auditor,  connected  Avith 
the  rent  collection  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  John's,  in  the  county  of 
York;  also  ys  one  of  the  commissioners  of  investigation  of  the  arch- 
deaconate  of  Richemond,  diocese  of  Chester  but  county  of  York,  and 
again  in  Westmoreland  and  Durham ;  also  as  auditor  in  settling  the 
accounts  of  the  rural  deaconate  of  Bunobrig  in  Yorkshire.     1536. 

1543 — Richard  Crosbye  is  mentioned  in  a  suit  in  Cheshire,  35 
Henry  VIII.  (Plead.  Duk.  Lancast.)  as  defendant. 

From  Val,  Eccl.  Henry  VIIL,  I  find  also  the  folloAving :  Jul- 
lANUs  Crosby,  rector  of  Leke  (Est  and  West),  in  Nottingham- 
shire. Edmundus  Crosby,  cantarist  of  St.  John's  Ap'li  infra 
ecclesiam  in  Doncaster.  William  Crosby  (Crosseby),  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Hospital  of  Egidius  de  Kepeyere,  near 
Durham. 

John  Crosby  (or  Croseby),  cantarist  in  Lincoln  cathedral  and 
connected  with  monastery  of  Garradon.  Johx  Crosby  presbyter, 
probably  the  same  as  last.  His  salary  seems  to  have  been  paid  by 
the  King. 

From  "  Pleadings  of  DuJceclom  of  Lancaster.''''  In  1  and  2 
Phil,  and  Mary . 

1553 — Nicholas  Crosby  (Crosbie)  is  defendant  in  a  suit  in 
Leicestershire. 

Hugh  Crosby  (Crosbey,  Crosbie,  Crossebie)  appears  as  plain- 
/  tiff  or  defendant  in  Cheshire  twelve  times  in  the  13, 16,  21,  33,  34,  35, 
/  37  and  40  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  four  of  these  occasions 
Jaxe  Crosby  is  the  defendant.     1571  to  1597. 

Thomas  Crosby  (Ci'osbye,  Crosbie,  Crosseby)  appears  as  de- 
fendant once  in  Lancashire  and  twice  in  Cheshire  in  the  12,  14 
/       and  21  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Nicholas  Crosby  (Crosbie)  occupies  a  tenement  in  Holme, 
Lancashire,  in  16  Elizabeth. 

Humphrey  Crosby  appears  as  defendant  in  a  suit  in  Cheshire, 
in  21  Elizabeth. 

1599 — John  Crosby  and  Tymothye,  his  wife,  appear  as  de- 
fendants in  a  suit  in  Cheshire  in  42  Elizabeth. 
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N.  B.  Overwhiley  Manor,  Crowley,  Lostockegralam  and.  Soukey 
are  places  mentioned  in  the  above,  all  in  Cheshire,  except  Soukey, 
and  that  in  Lancashire. 

In  Edinburgh  I  find  John  and  David  Ceosbie  in  1613,  and 
Jane  Crosbie  in  1620,  and  John  Crosbie  in  Kirkcudbright,  1644. 

A  family  of  Crosbys  went  over  to  Ireland.  I  find  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  the  first  mention  of  these.  I  there  find  the  name  of 
Patrick  Crosby,  in  Queen's  county.  And  in  Charles  I.'s  reign 
Bartholomew  and  John  Crosby  dwelt  in  County  Meath,  and 
Maurice,  John  and  Sir  Peirce  Crosby,  Knight,  resided  in  Tyrone. 

The  Crosbys  of  New  England  were  undoubtedly  from  Lanca- 
shire, and  in  all  probability  descendants  of  Simon  de  Crosseby,  of 
Lancashire,  1220.     [See  p.  4.] 


[FROM   SAVAGE'S   GENEALOGY.] 

Crosby,  Anthony,  Rowley  1643,  surgeon,  had  Anthony,  who 
was  twenty-three  years  old  in  1659 ;  Joseph,  twenty-five  in  1665 ; 
and  probably  Hannah,  who  m.  December  1st,  1655,  John  Johnson. 
Perhaps  his  widow  Prudence  was  second  wife  of  Edward  Carlton. 
Anthony,  Rowley,  surgeon,  son  of  the  preceding,  perhajjs  b.  in 
England,  m.  December  29th,  1659,  or  as  another  account  says,  1666, 
Prudence,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Wade,  of  Ipswich,  had  Nathaniel,  b. 
1667  ;  Nathan,  1669  ;  and  perhaps  others,  earlier  or  later.  His  widow 
m.  July  9th,  1673,  Rev.  Seaborn  Cotton,  as  second  wife.  Eleazur, 
Eastham,  son  of  the  first  Thomas,  m.  October  24th,  1706,  Patience 
Freeman,  had  Rebecca,  b.  May  12th,  1709 ;  Sylvanus,  1712 ;  Isaac ; 
and  seven  others.  *Joseph,  Braintree,  youngest  son  of  Simon,  m. 
June  1st,  1675,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Brackett,  had  Sarah,  b. 
October  29th,  1677  ;  Thomas  and  Simon,  twins,  January  16th,  1689 ; 
Ebenezer ;  and  other  children ;  representative  1689,  d.  November 
26th,  1695.  Joseph,  Eastham,  son  of  Thomas  of  the  same,  had 
Theophilus,  b.  December  31st,  1694.  Nathaniel,  Rowley,  1691, 
son  of  Anthony.  X^SiMON,  Cambridge,  came  in  the  Susan  and  EllenT^ 
1635,  aged  twenty-six  ;  with  wife  Ann,  twenty-five  ;  and  son  Thomas, 
eight  weeks  ;  freeman  March  3rd,  1636  ;  had  Simon,  b.  August,  1637, 
and  Joseph,  February,  1639 ;  selectman  1636  and  '8,  d.  SeiDtember, 
1639.  His  young  widow  m.  Rev.  William  Tompson,  of  Braintree. 
His  estate  by  several  mesne  conveyances  passed,  1707,  to  Rev.  Wil- 
>  liam  Brattle,  being  that  partly  occupied  now  by  the  Brattle  House. 
-^*SiM0N,  Billerica,  son  of  the  preceding,  freeman  1668  ;  representative 
1692,  '7  and  '8;  m.  July  15th,  1659,  Rachel,  daughter  of  Richard 
Brackett,  had  Rachel,  b.  August  20th,  1660 ;  Simon ;  Thomas, 
March  10th,  1666 ;  Joseph,  March  5th,  1669 ;  Hannah,  March  30th, 
1672;  Nathan,  February  9th,  1675;  Josiah,  November  11th,  1677; 
Marv,  November  23rd,  1680  ;  and  Sarah,  July  27th,  1684.    Descend- 
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ants  are  spread  through  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 
Simon,  Eastham,  son  of  Thomas,  m.  August  27th,  1691,  Mary  Nick- 
erson,  had  Samuel,  b.  July  11th,  1692  ;  and  Elizabeth,  September 
15th,  1693.  Thomas,  Cambridge  1640,  perhaps  removed  to  Rowley. 
Thomas,  Eastham,  eldest  son  of  first  Simon,  b.  in  England,  an  infant 
brought  by  his  father;  Harvard  College  1653,  preached  yet  not  or- 
dained at  Eastham,  d.  1721  according  to  the  catalogue,  but  by  the 
later  report  of  a  very  carefu^l  searcher,  June  13th,  1702,  at  Boston ; 
had  Thomas,  b.  A2:)i"il  7th,  1663  ;  Simon,  July  5th,  1665 ;  Sarah, 
March  24th,  1667 ;  Joseph,  January  27th,  1669 ;  John  and  Thomas, 
twins,  December  4tli,  1670,  of  whom  Thomas  d.  in  ten  Aveeks ;  Wil- 
liam, March,  1673 ;  Ebenezer,  March  28th,  1675 ;  Ann,  Mercy  and 
Increase,  at  one  birth,  April  15th,  1678,  d.  all  soon;  and  Eleazer, 
March  30th,  1689.  Thomas,  Eastham,  son  of  the  preceding  by  wife 
Hannah,  who  d.  January  8th,  1729,  had  John,  who  d.  May  25th, 
1714;  and  the  father  d.  April  12th, -1731.  Twelve  of  this  name  had 
been  graduates  in  1834  at  Harvard,  and  twelve  at  the  other  New 
England  colleges.     [Gen,  Die.  of  New  England,  vol.  1,  p.  476.] 


"The  Doixglass  Hotel  in  Edinburgh  was  originally  built  as  a 
fashionable  mansion  for  a  leading  lawyer  and  somewhat  noted  char- 
acter in  his  day,  Mr.  Andrew  Crosbie,  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  and  the  original  of  Scott's  Counsellor  Pleydell  in  "  Guy 
Mannering,"  who  removed  hither  from  his  old  residence  at  the  foot  of 
Advocate's  Close  in  the  High  Street  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century."  [Extract  from  Guide  to  Edinburgh  and  the  Neighborhood 
by  James  Middlemass.] 
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JosiAH  Ckosby,  of  Amherst,  (my  grandfather,)  was  son  of 
JosiAH,  of  Billerica,  Mass.,  son  of  JosiAn,  son  of  Simon,  son  of 
Simon,  of  Cambridge,  who,  aged  twenty-six,  arrived  in  the  /Susan 
and  EUyn  with  his  wife  Ann,  aged  twenty-five,  and  their  young  son 
Thomas,  in  1635.  He  became  u  freeman  in  Cambridge  next  year, 
and.  was  after  one  of  the  selectmen,  but  d.  in  1639.  He  must  have 
brought  considerable  money  with  him,  as  he  became  possessed  of 
several  lots  of  land — two,  four,  six  and  eight  acres,  and  one  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  Upon  one  of  his  lots  was  built  the  famous 
"  Brattle  House,"  a  part  of  the  estate  having  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Rev.  William  Brattle.  He  left  three  children  :  Thomas,  b.  1635  ; 
SiMox,  b.  1637  ;  and  Joseph,  b.  1639.  His  widow  Ann  afterwards 
m.  Rev.  William  Thompson,  of  Braintree. 

—  /^-SiMON,  sou  of  the  first  Simox,  settled  in  Billerica,  m.  Rachel,, 
daughter  of  Richard  Bracket^  July  (or  May)  15th,  1659.  He  be- 
came a  freeman  in  1668 ;  represented  the  town  in  1692,  1697  and 
1698.  His  xoill  was  proven  in  1724,  and  his  sons  Thomas  and  Josiah 
ai)pointed  executors.  Their  children  were  Rachel,  b.  August  20th, 
1660,  who  m.  Ephraim  Kidder,  January  6th,  1685  ;  Simon,  b.  1663 ; 
Thomas,  b.  March  10th,  1666  ;  Joseph,  b.  March  5tli,  1669  ;  Hannah, 
b.  March  30th,  1672,  in.  Samiiel  Danforth ;  Nathan,  b.  December 
9th,  1674,  m.  Hannah  Shedd ;  Josiah,  b.  September  11th,  1677  ; 
Mary,  b.  September  23rd,  1680,  m.  John  Blanchard ;  Sarah,  b.  May 
27th,  1684,  m.  William  Rawson,  of  Braintree. 

'^-  JosiAH,  son  of  Simon  of  1637,  settled  in  Billerica  and  m.  Mary 
Manning,  of  Billerica,  November  2nd,  1703.  His  will  was  proven 
October  7th,  1745.  Their  children  wej-e  Josiah,  b.  August  5th, 
1704;  Eliphalet,  b.  August  6th,  1705,  d.  August  8th,  1705  ;  Elizabeth, 
b.  August  7th,  1706,  d.  June  14th,  1709 ;  Anna,  b.  April  29th,  1708, 
m.  John  Bowers;  Isaac  and  Ephraiin,  b.  ISTovember  7th,  1709,  and 
d.  same  year;  Mary,  b.  August  24th,  1712,  m.  Roger  Toothal'er ; 
Elizabeth,  b.  December  1st,  1713,  d.  in  infancy ;  Joanna,  b.  July  16, 

1718,  m.  Dutton;  Jonathan,  b.  August  1st,  1719;  Esther,  b. 

December  31st,  1721,  d.  May  23rd,  1782. " 

Josiah,  son  of  Josiah  "of  1704,an.  Ehzabeth  French,  February 
3rd,  1729,  who  d.  November  27th,  1739.  He  d.  before  1743,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  date  of  his  father's  will.     His  children  were  Josiah,  b. 
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November  24th,  1730 ;  William,  b.  February  16th,  1^32  ;  Elizabeth, 
b.  January  9th,  1734,  cl.  July  14th,  1736 ;  Esther,  b.  September  17th, 
1736;  Alpheus,  b.  April  22n(l,  1739. 

This  last  Josiah  was  my  grandfather  and  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  family  of  this  book.  In  tlie  foregoing  dates  I  have  followed 
mostly  those  of  Savage.  Some  I  have  changed,  as  they  have  not 
agreed  with  the  records  in  Cambridge  and  written  memoranda  ob- 
tained from  other  sources. 

The  direct  line  of  descent  is  thus  stated  : 

Simon,  the  immigrant,  through  his  son 
Simo:n^,  b.  in  Cambridge,  June,  1637. 
Josiah,  b.  in  Billerica,  November  11th,  1677. 
Josiah,  b.  in  Billerica,  August  5th,  1704,  and 
Josiah,  b.  in  Billerica,  November  24th,  1730. 


JOSIAH  CROSBY,  SARAH   FITCH, 

Born  Nov.  24th,  1730.  Born  March  25th,  1732. 

Married  August  23rd,  1750. 
He  died  October  15th,  1793.  She  died  September  16th,  1825. 

Tradition  says  his  father  was  killed  by  the  Indians  and  that  he 
left  his  family  without  sufhcient  support.  This  son,  when  about  ten 
years  old,  was  "  put  out "  for  a  time  in  Tewksbury,  but  after  being 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Jacob  French,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  was  further  placed  under  Joseph  Fitch,  of  Bed- 
ford, a  man  of  some  note  in  his  day,  to  learn  the  milhvrights'  art. 
In  April,  1753,  Col.  Fitch,  as  he  is  called  in  the  records,  purchased 
seventy-seven  acres  of  land  upon  the  Souhegan  River,  in  Monson 
(as  then  called),  and  afterAvards  Amherst,  now  Milford,  N.  H.,  and 
the  young  people  took  possession  of  the  lot  the  same  year,  "  to  sub- 
due the  forest,  build  a  house  and  rear  a  family."  They  found  their 
way  to  their  wilderness  lot  on  horseback,  guided  by  "spotted  trees," 
and  there  built  their  rude  habitation  from  the  "  nearest  trees."  Tlie 
cellar  hole  of  this  log  house  is  still  visible.  The  land  with  large 
additions  remains  in  the  possession  of  their  great-grandson,  Mattliias 
Ford  Crosby,  Esq.,  son  of  Frederick,  son  of  William — a  part  of  the 
original  frame  house  being  absorbed  in  tlie  present  dwelling  house. 
The  frame  house  wdiich  eai'ly  succeeded  the  log  house  Avas  small  and 
was  moved  across  the  road,  and  a  two-story  part  added,  iii  wliich 
still  exist  the  old-fashioned  chimney  and  large  fire-jdaces  of  olden 
time,  ingeniously  concealed  by  the  clianges  of  modern  taste  and 
convenience.  His  military  character,  love  of  country  and  influence 
as  a  citizen  should  be  chronicled  here.     I  find  among  my  papers  the 
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folloAving  note  and  notice,  which  may  well  be  reproduced  as  evidence 

of  his  position : 

M)-.  Crosby — I  semi  yon  a  notice  of  Capt.  Josiah. Crosby  which  I  hitely 
fonnd  aniouy  uiy  papers,  and  which  Henry  lias  lieen  so  good  as  to  copy  this 
evening-.  It  may  be  of  some  consequence  to  you,  and  if  so  it  will  be  a  grati- 
fication to 

Your  very  obt.  Jno.  Farmer. 

Concord,  Stli  Jan.,  1S31. 


Capt.  Josiah  Crosby  was  a  native  of  Billerica,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
born  in  1730.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  War  in  1748. 
He  settled  in  Amlierst,  now  Milford,  in  1753.  He  commanded  the  tlrst  com- 
pany raised  in  Amherst  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  marched  from  that 
town  the  day  after  Lexington  battle  to  the  scene  of  action.  He  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775.  In  1778  and  1779 
h(!  was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  of  New  Hampshire  from  Am- 
herst.    Tlie  following  anecdote  of  him  is  furnished  bj^  one  of  his  descendants  : 

"  In  1748  he  was  a  soldier  on  Connecticut  River.  He,  with  tifteeu  more, 
eonnnanded  l)y  a  lieutenant,  Avas  ordered  from  Fort  Dummer  to  Fort  Hinsdale, 
about  four  miles,  and  when  they  were  within  about  one  mile  of  Fort  Hinsdale 
they  fell  into  an  ambush  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Indians  and  French,  who 
rose  and  fired.  The  commanding  officer  ordered  each  man  to  take  care  of 
himself.  Two  men  escaped  by  secreting  themselves ;  one  reached  Fort  Hins- 
dale. CrosI)y  ran  up  the  river  towards  Foi't  Dummer,  followed  by  an  Indian, 
wlio  coming  up  within  a  fcAv  rods  of  him,  discharged  his  piece  at  him.  The 
ball  passed  near  his  right  ear;  he  then  turned  and  fired  at  the  Indian,  who 
fell,  and  he  saw  no  more  of  him.  He  pursued  his  w'ay  up  the  river  until  he 
came  opposite  Fort  Dummer,  where  he  attempted  to  swim  the  river,  but  before 
he  could  reach  the  opposite  shore  his  strength  ftiiled  him,  aud  he  sank  to  the 
Ijottom  and  was  taken  out  by  some  men  from  the  fort.  He  aud  the  others 
before  named  were  all  that  escaped.  The  rest  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners." 

Capt.  Crosby's  company  belonged  to  Col.  Reed's  JSTew  Hamp- 
shire regiment,  and  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  w  as  over,  Capt. 
Crosby  was  ordered  to  make  return  of  the  losses  of  "  things  at  the 
battle."  It  was  made  by  him  and  is  now  on  file  in  the  ISTew^  Hamp- 
shire records — being  a  list  of  the  articles  left  by  the  New  Plampshire 
men,  or  put  aside  for  the  fight,  to  be  recovered,  as  the  soldiers  ex- 
pected, but  tlie  retreat  ])revented.  He  had  four  sons  in  the  war — 
two  in  the  Bimkei-'s  Hill  battle,  William  in  that  of  Bennington,  and 
Alplieus  in  tliat  of  Bennington,  and  who  Avas  also  at  West  Point 
Avlien  Andre  ^vas  hung. 

His  interest  in  building  a  meeting-house  and  the  sfipport  of 
preaching  appears  on  the  town  records,  as  well  as  projector  of  roads 
and  i)romoti<)U  of  the  general  interests  of  the  town.  The  appren- 
ticeship as  n  r.iillwright  and  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  his  master 
gave  him  skill,  ability  and  character  manfully  and  successfully  to 
meet  the  rough  life  of  a  frontiersman  as  well  as  the  important  duties 
of  a  good  citizen  and  soldier  of  that  patriotic  period.  He  enlarged 
and  made  fruitful  his  farm,  and  his  ten  children,  all  living  to  rear 
large  families  of  children,  with  marked  favor  Avith  God  and  men, 
bear  testimony  to  the  industry,  integrity,  care  and  culture  of  his 
household.     Ilis  descendants  may  well  be  2:)roud  of  him  ! 
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My  grandmother,  Sarah  Fitch,  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Fitch, 
who,  I  reckon  by  family  names  and  dates,  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Joseph  Fitch,  of  Brantree,  England,  whose  widow  and  five  sons 
came  to  Connecticut,  and  whose  son  Joseph  is  said  by  Westcott, 
biographer  of  John  Fitch,  the  steamroat  invextor,  to  be  the  great- 
grandfather of  John  Fitch.  The  father  of  John,  the  grandfather 
|aini'^i:eat-great-grandfatlier  had  the  name  of  Joseph,  and  my  grand- 
mothei-^father  and  her  brother  have  the  same  name.  It  is  fair, 
iperhaps,  iii.the  absence  of  absohite  lineage,  Avhich  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find,"T©  assume  that  my  grandmother  is  of  this  particular 
family  by  the  name,  which  has  been  borne  by  such  a  succession  of 
men  in  New  England  since  the  early  settlement  of  the  family  hi  the 
[country. 

Westcott  says  the  family  is  supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  origin. 
The  name  had  early  distinction  among  our  diA'ines,  and  the  colleges 
have  conferred  degrees  upon  nearly  forty  of  the  name.  There  were 
Gov.  Fitch,  of  Connecticut,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Fitch,  first  president  of 
Williams  College,  among  them. 

Joseph  Fitch,  my  grandmother's  fathei-,  came  to  Bedford  before 
1728,  as  I  first  find  liis  name  upon  the  records  of  the  town  as  then 
giving  for  the  "  encouragement  of  the  town  "  £5  in  money,  quite  a 
cash  gift  at  that  day,  whilst  many  others  gave  land ;  had  part  charge 
of  building  the  meeting-house ;  Avas  on  committees  to  perambulate 
town  lines ;  to  enforce  the  law  against  killing  deer  ;  to  hire  school 
masters  ;  make  rates ;  and  a  selectman  several  years.  A  man  of 
substance  and  note. 

He  married  Sarah  Grimes,  Januarv  31st,  1731,  d.  February  7th, 
1769,  and  she  d.  January  22nd,  1745.    "They  had— 

1,  Sarah,  b.  March  2.5th,  1732. 

2,  Joseph,  b.  July  14th,  1734. 

3,  Molly,  b.  October  16th,  1737. 

4,  Susanna,  b.  July  26th,  1743. 

In  the  history  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  it  is  said,  "As  a  genei-al  rule 
the  Fitches  were  men  of  capacity,  and  prospei-ous  in  their  Avorldly 
concerns.  It  was  formerly  a  current  saying  among  the  farmers  of 
the  neighborhood,  that  the  Fitches  always  settled  by  a  stream  of 
w\ater,  which  was  ecpiivalent  to  saying  that  they  Avere  thriving  men, 
possessed  of  valuable  farms" — a  reason,  perhaps,  Avhy  Col.  Fitch 
bought  a  farm  for  the  young  peojile  (and  A'ery  young  they  were,  he 
twenty-two  and  she  twenty)  ujion  the  Souhegan  River,  Avith  both  mea- 
dow and  upland  to  iuA'ite  them. 

I  It  seems  marvelous  to  us  living  a  hundred  and  tAventy-fiA-e  years 
ilater  that  a  young  man  of  twenty-tAvo  years,  with  a  wife  of  tAventy 
and  a  child  one  year  old,  should  plunge  into  the  Avilderness,  as  they 
did,  and  there  meet  the  perils  of  accident,  of  sickness,  of  xuicertain 
ci-oj)s,  of  hard  fare,  hard  work  and  Avild  beasts,  to  get  a  liA'ing. 
Love,  bravery  and  endurance,  characteristics  of  those  early  settlers, 
long  since  unknoAvn  to  descendants,  inspired  and  sustained  them 
while  the  wilderness  was  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 
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Though  many  of  her*nanie  were  fanners,  millwrights,  coopers 
and  tailors,  the  etlucated  men  and  the  great  steamboat  inventor  give 
high  character  to  her  ancestry,  and  the  Crosbys  may  well  be  thankful 
for  their  Fitch  blood.  In  whichever  family  she  shall  find  her  place, 
when  the  Fitch  genealogy  shall  be  gathered  up,  it  will  apjiear  that 
she  contributed  her  share  of  character  to  her  new  name  and  house. 

The"  first  log  house  afforded  room  for  a  kitchen  and  bed-room, 
below  which  was  a  cellar  reached  through  a  trap-door,  and  a  garret 
Avith  a  movable  ladder  as  an  elevator.  The  kitchen  was  always  the 
sleeping-room  of  the  new  settlers  and  the  bed-room  was  an  omnium 
gatherum^  except  when  the  stranger  or  friend  or  young  fry  must  be 
])rovided  for  in  it.  The  early  barns  were  rude  structures,  but  were 
succeeded  by  framed  buildings  earlier  than  the  log  house,  which  was 
after  extended  to  double  size  before  the  framed  house  appeared. 
I  have  seen  their  shelled  corn  bins  made  of  sections  of  hollow  logs, 
fitted  with  bottoms  and  of  the  height  of  barrels.  They  were  obliged 
to  wait  patiently  for  roads,  schools,  churches,  and  for  the  rain,  frosts 
and  fire  to  rid  their  fields  of  stumps,  and  to  look  to  dogs  and  guns 
to  drive  back  the  wolf. 

I  have  held  in  great  admiration  the  early  settlers  of  our  New 
Hampshire  towns  (and  especially  my  grandparents),  who  braved  the 
dangers  and  endured  the  toils  of  di'iving  off  the  wolves  and  chang- 
ing the  forests  into  fruitful  fields  ;  who  took  part  in  our  Revolution- 
ary battles  for  freedom ;  who  built  their  early  churches  and  school- 
houses  ;  who  made  our  goveniments  and  laws,  and  who  stood  firm 
in  their  coarse  shoes  and  buskins  in  support  of  good  morals,  go(M, 
customs,  good  neighborhood  and  })urity  of  life. 

They  were  bold  men  and  women,  who  Avould  travel  by  spotted 
trees  to  their  wild  lots  of  land  in  the  woods,  and  live  on  salt  pork, 
corn  meal  and  bean  porridge  till  the  trees  gave  place  to  the  log- 
house,  a  patch  of  potatoes  and  young  cattle.  In  my  young  years, 
these  early  settlers  were  old  men  and  women.  I  used  to  see  them, 
joyous  in  their  large  farms  and  in  their  children  and  grandcliildren 
around  them,  with  larger  houses  and  more  abundant  furniture, 
model  New  England  farmers,  civilians,  citizens.  ^ 

^  I  have  especial  pride  in  my  grandfathers  that  they  were  not 
only  early  settlers  but  men  of  mark  in  their  day — ^both  officers  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  my  grandfather  Crosby  being  a  captain  in  the 
Bunker's  Hill  battle,  having  four  sons  in  the  army,  and  my  grandfather 
Hoit  having  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  commissary.  They 
both  had  large  families,  and  their  wives,  like  Roman  mothers,  en- 
dured their  absence  in  the  war  with  patriotic  submission  and  careful 
watching  of  the  homes  they  had  left  behind,  toiling  earnestly  but  in 
constant  fear. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  pay  my  rcsjiect  and  show  my 
affection  for  and  gratitude  to  my  grandparents  and  their  descendants 
by  gathering  them  together  in  such  form,  that  Ave  may  all  know  each 
other  better  and  may  create  a  stronger  interest  in  each  other,  and 
in  the  name  and  blood. 

Their  children  Avere — 
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1,  JosiAH,  b.  in  Bedforrl,  Mass.,  October  18th  (o.  s.),  1751 ;  d.  June 

15th,  1838,  in  Milford. 

2,  Joseph,  b.  October  15th,  1753  ;  d.  October  9th,  1842,  in  Amherst. 

8,  Sarah,  b.  April,  1755  or  '6 ;   d.  January  27th,  1812,  in  Mount 
Vernon. 

4,  William,  b.  January  29th,  1758 ;  d.  May  12th,  1831,  in  Milford. 

5,  Elizabeth,  b.  June  27th,  1760;  d.  March  25th,  1836,  in  Concord. 

6,  Alpheus,  b.  November  16th,  1762 ;    d.  October   23rd,  1842,  in 

Jaffrey. 

7,  Asa,  b.  July  15th,  1765 ;  d.  Ai)ril  12th,  1836,  in  Hanover. 

8,  JoHX,  b.  April  10th,  1768 ;  d.  Septend)er  20th,  1805,  in  Belgrade, 

Maine. 

9,  Esther,  b.  February  3rd,  1771 ;  d.  January  20th,  1849,  in  Sand- 

wich. 

10,  Fitch,  b.  July  14th,  1773;  d.  March  17th,  1852,  in  Ashburnham. 


Josiah,  b.  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  October  18th,  1751 ;  d.  June  15th,  1833 ; 

ni.  Elizabeth  Littlehale,  b.  December  20th,  1749. 

• 

He  was  taken  to  the  log  house  in  Amherst  wlien  about  ten 
months  old,  was  reared  there,  married  at  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  settled  upon  a  lot  of  land  upon  a  hill  not  far  from  his  father's. 
He  was  a  man  of  influence ;  a  captain  of  militia ;  a  strong,  muscular 
man;  and  "as  I  remember  him,"  says  an  aged  relative,  "an  aged 
christian  gentleman  of  the  old  Puritan  stan\p."  I  do  not  find  that 
he  went  into  the  war,  but  probably  remained  at  home  that  the  father 
and  brothers  might  go.     He  was  a  farmer. 

When  I  say  such  an  one  was  ^farmer,  I  apprehend  my  young  rela- 
tives will  haA'e  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  life  of  a  farmer  at  that 
period.  It  was  not  his  lot  to  buy  and  live  upon  land  cleared  of 
stumps  and  rocks,  with  a  large  house  and  bai-n,  tillage  and  ])asturage, 
all  enclosed  in  stone  or  Avooden  fences  and  producing  at  once  annual 
crops,  Avithout  depredations  of  bears  or  wolves,  as  young  farmers 
find  farms  all  ready  for  them  now.  Our  settler  farmer  se.irched  for  a 
lot  of  good  land  away  off  in  the  woods — and  opened  a  crooked,  uneven 
road,  avoiding  trees  and  rocks  as  best  he  might,  to  it — and  threw  up 
a  loo-  or  small  frame-house,  felled  the  trees  ui)on  a  few  of  his  nearest 
acres,  leaA^ing  the  stumps  to  be  burned  out  or  decay  in  the  future, 
running  a  brush  or  pole  fence  around  his  opening,  leaving  his  cow 
to  browse  in  the  woods.  At  odd  jobs  he  would  dig  up  the  stumps 
about  Ids  house  and  l)arn,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  wife  pile  up  his 
felled  trees  into  heaps  for  burning.  XAnc^  tbis  i-eminds  me  of  an  his- 
torical fact  worth  recording  here,  that  our  fii'st  SiMOi>f,  of  Cambridge, 
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had  a  contract  there  to  dig  up  the  stumps  in  the  very  ground,  proh-" 
ably,  where  the  colleges  now  stand,  at  four  cents  each,  but  if  they 
were  as  large  as  those  I  used  to  see,  sixty  years  ago,  in  a  fence  at 
Hanover,  taken  out  of  the  grounds  near  or  whei-e  the  Dartmouth 
College  buildings  are  standing,  labor  must  have  been  very  cheap  and 
money  very  dear,  or  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  culture  and  friendly 
to  learning,  and  wished  to  help  the  college. 

It  was  long  before  a  i)low  could  be  used,  and  ox-carts  were  scarce. 
Men  carried  their  corn  to  the  mill  at  great  distances  on  their  shoul- 
ders. After  a  few  years,  hoAvever,  the  roads  were  so  cleared  of 
stumps  and  stones  that  the  mother  and  children  could  go  to  "  meet- 
ing" on  ox-carts  or  wagons  without  springs.  A  chaise  was  not 
known  in  New  Hampshire  country  towns  till  long  after  all  my  uncles 
and  aunts  were  married,  so  I  am  at  a  loss  to  tell  yon  how  their  wed- 
ding journeys  were  accomplished,  beyond  the  mere  going  to  church 
the  next  Sabbath,  which  I  think  was  the  great  seal  of  public  an- 
nouncement and  recognition  of  the  hymenial  act.  The  saddle  and 
l>illion  made  the  early  horse  equi2)age  of  convenient  and  pleasure 
riding — a  very  common  exhibition  down  to  my  early  years. 

These  early  farmers  were  mostly  young  men  with  young  fami- 
lies, with  very  little  furniture  and  few  farming  implements.  All 
labor  was  performed  under  great  discouragements  and  disadvan- 
tages, so  that  full  twenty  years  of  hard  toil  and  exposure  gaA-e  only 
sufficient  time  to  bring  the  farms  into  comfortable  and  remunerative 
condition.  I  used  to  see  in  the  remote  settlements  of  several  towns 
in  northern  New  Hampshire  all  the  processes  of  change  from  the 
wilderness  to  cultivated  farms,  and  I  have  seen  the  aged  settler 
as  happy  and  proud  a  man  as  I  ever  saw,  counting  up  his  smootli 
acres,  numbering  liis  herds,  with  his  large  house  and  barn  stored 
with  comforts  and  crops,  with  children  and  grandchildren  upon  the 
surrounding  hills  and  meadows,  enjoying  the  schools,  the  meeting- 
houses and  gatherings  of  social  life.  The  hay  stack,  corn-crib  and 
the  burying  of  cabbages,  potatoes  and  apples  in  the  ground  to  secure 
from  winter  freezing  have  lost  their  office  in  the  warm  barn  cellars 
and  biiildings  of  modern  improvements. 

I  think  I  ought  to  remind  my  young  cousins  of  a  grievous  an- 
noyance and  loss  of  these  early  farmers  from  wild  animals  about 
them — the  bear  and  the  wolf,  the  fox  and  the  dirty,  hateful  little 
woodchuck,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  squirrel,  the  crow  and  the 
hawk.  The  bear  would  break  doAvn  his  corn  and  catch  his  sheep ; 
the  wolf  destroy  his  lambs ;  the  fox  and  the  hawk  seize  his  poultry ; 
the  woodchuck  tumble  down  his  clover  and  eat  his  cabbages,  while 
the  pigeon,  the  crow  and  squirrel  would  jndl  up  his  planted  comi  and 
rye,  and  even  share  his  autumn  crops.  There  was  one  strange  jn-o- 
tection,  however,  against  the  thievish,  wily  crow,- found  at  last, 
and  which  jn-evailed  far  down  in  New  Hampshire  history,  and  was 
so  successful  as  to  have  been  almost  universally  practised.  It  con- 
sisted in  erecting  small  poles  eight  to  ten  feet  long  all  round  the  corn 
field,  and  then  drawing  a  single  white  string  or  twine  from  pole  to 
l^ole,  at  the  top  of  them.     The  cautious  bird  seemed  not  to  dare  to 
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enter  within  the  lines.  The  poor  farmer  liad  too  much  hard  work 
to  do  to  hunt  this  medley  of  thieves  and  little  robl)ers  with  guns  or 
snares,  but  was  obliged  to  give  the  Avar  of  extermination  oAer  to  the 
boys  with  box  trails  and  the  English  steel  traj),  noAV  little  known 
among  us. 

It  may  seem  quite  strange  to  you  that  those  early  farmers  were 
a  long  time  without  wells  of  water  and  longer  still  without  pumps 
to  aid  in  getting  the  water  out  of  them.  The  "  old  oaken  bucket " 
had  not  earned  its  character  then ;  its  lay  is  of  modern  date.  The 
nearest  spring  gave  water  for  domestic  use,  and  the  cattle  were 
driven  in  winter  to  the  nearest  brook.  After  the  well  came  first  the 
well-sweep  and  pole — a  tall,  awkward  machine,  which  divided  the 
power  required  to  draw  the  Avater  up,  but  Avhich  long  remained  a 
Avitness  of  improved  civilization.  Then  the  Avindlass  Avith  the 
oaken  bucket,  and  afterAvards  the  pump,  Avhich  under  various  forms 
and  inventions  holds  now  undisputed  sAvay.  There  Avere  then  no 
apple  peelers  or  corn  shellers,  no  moAA'ing  machines  or  horse  rakes, 
patent  reapers,  threshers  or  AvinnoAving  machines.  The  old  brake, 
sAvingle  knife  and  flail  Avere  hard  instruments  of  labor  to  prepare  the 
flax  and  grain  for  use ;  and  many  a  bushel  of  corn  did  I  shell  evenings 
by  sitting  astride  the  washtub,  upon  a  board  resting  upon  a  flat  bar 
of  iron  passed  throiigh  its  handles  and  Avith  both  hands  rubbnig  the 
ears  of  corn  against  the  edge  of  the  iron  Avhile  the  tub  Avas  being- 
filled  Avith  corn.  Apples,  apple  sauce  and  cider  Avere  great  luxui-ies 
in  the  early  days  of  our  centennial  year.  Apples  and  cider  made 
the  regular  CAX^ning  cheer  in  all  households  ;  but  alas !  alas !  the 
farmer's  distillery  at  last  found  its  introduction  into  coimtry  towns 
and  not  only  converted  the  cider  into  brandy,  but  potatoes  into  whis- 
key, and  many  a  farmer  lost  his  apples,  his  potatoes,  farm  and  all. 

The  young  Avife  receiA^ed  A'ery  small  outfit  as  a  marriage  portion 
— a  feather  bed,  a  s}>inning-AA'heel,  and  j)erhaps  a  half-dozen  sheep, 
as  many  chairs,  a  table  and  dishes  to  spread  it,  a  chest  Avith  homespun 
clothes  and  a  Avedding-go-to-meeting  suit.  But  she  Avas  a  heli>-meet 
indeed;  she  Avould  do  uj)  her  house\\'ork  early  and  late  and  deA'ote 
hei"  days  to  the  distaff,  the  cradle  and  the  out-door  work  of  the  ucav 
farm.  It  was  a  day  Avhen  CA^ery  family  made  their  own  clothing, 
raised  their  oavu  food,  made  their  oaa'u  roads  and  taught  their  oavu 
children  to  read  and  Avrite — the  indispensable  educational  requisition 
of  that  period. 

Uncle  Josiah  Avas  the  oldest  child,  and  though  he  had  had  liard 
experience  on  his  father's  farm,  and  was,  perhaps,  somcAvhat  of  a  me- 
chanic, lie  braA'ely  got  a  farm  near  by  and  married  at  tAventy-tAvo  and 
began  to  have  children  before  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  all  born  ; 
and  although  he  had  eleven  born  to  him,  in  due  time  he  o])ened  his 
house  to  his  second  son,  Joseph,  who  also  in  turn  had  as  many  chil- 
dren. Tradition  says  the  father  and  son  exhibited  marvelous  liar- 
mony  and  affection  through  all  their  joint  pilgrimage.  It  was  an 
old  rule  for  one  child  to  remain  at  home  so  that  the  tire  should  not 
■go  out  under  the  old  people,  the  Avell  become  dry  or  there  "be  no 
herd  in  the  stall." 
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1,  JOSIAH,  b.  June  22,  1778  ;  in.  Cliarlotte  Keo]>,  of  (Ti-oton,  Mass., 
who  <L  1852. 

Tie  Avas  a  coo])or  liy  trade  and  pursued  liis  calling  in  Milford 
and  died  there,  an  industrious,  quiet  citizen.  As  that  branch  of 
early  industry  and  profit  is  now  not  much  known,  I  ought  here  to 
say  that,  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  timber  \vn»  so  plenty  and 
cheap  that  our  commerce  witli  the  West  Indies  was  greatly  facili- 
tated by  men  of  this  particular  craft.  The  cooper  made  not  only 
liarrels,  tubs,  pails,  noggins  and  piggins  for  domestic  use,  but  formed 
the  staves,  headings  and  hoops  (called  shooks)  for  exijortation  to 
receive  the  liquors^  sugars,  molasses,  etc.,  for  importation,  and  for  a 
wider  and  more  general  commerce.  He  therefore  held  an  important 
place  then  in  ourbusiness  development.  He  made  also  the  barrels  for 
the  transportation  oij^ot  ?ind pearl  ashes,  which  were  largely  manufac- 
tured about  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  now  known  oidy  as  one  of  the 
"  lost  arts."  The  farmers  Avould  burn  the  wood,  as  they  cleared  their 
lands,  and  save  the  ashes  for  the  traders  and  others  to  leach,  boil  and 
bake,  by  their  then  well-known  processes,  mto 2)0tash,  to  meet  a  certain 
commercial  demand;  the  leached  ashes  being  also  of  value  for  dress^ 
ing  hay-fields.  So  you  see  the  cooper  had  a  place  and  value  in  our 
early  history. 

1,  JosiAH  H.,  b.  in  1805 ;  m.  Eunice  Stoddard,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  (b. 
in  1805,  and  d.  aeptember  1,  1867.) 

He  was  also  a  cooi^er  and  pursued  his  business  in  Salem,  in  the 
West  Indies  and  afterwards  in  the  Western  States,  having  left  his 
family  in  Massachusetts.  He  became  an  invalid  and  ceased  com- 
munication with  his  friends,  and  his  condition  has  been  since  un- 
known.    His' children  were — 

\,  Edward,  b.  about  1838,  ni.  1  Clara  Haddow,  and  had  four 
children : 

1,  Charles  S. 

2,  Frank  A. 

3,  William,  who  d.  in  1869. 

4,  Infant  daughter,  who  d.  in  1872. 

He  m.  2  Elizabeth  Ann  Worcester,  of  Milford  (1).  Januarv, 
1832;  d.  August  25, 1875.) 

2,  ITenrietta,  b,  Se])tember  2,  1840;  d.  May  15,  1S67. 

3,  Ilarriette  A.,  b.  October  15,  1844;  d.  March  24,  1875  ;  m. 
July  31,  1862,  John  A.  P.  Sumner  (b.  in  Geoi-getoAvn,  Mass., 
June  1,  1841),  of  Peabody.     He  still  lives  in  Peabody. 

1,  Henrietta,  1).  May  l,'l865. 

2,  Addie,  b.  Septeniber  16,  1868 ;  d.  :N()vember  18,  1868. 

2,  Charlottk  ELi/CAnirni,  b.  1807  ;  d.  February  11, 1858,  at  New 
Albany,  111.;  m.  John  E.  Bell  in  1839.  She  "went  to  the  West 
in  1837  as  a  teacher,  with  her  cousin  Rachel  Orinda,  daughter 
of  Joseph,  but  soon  married. 
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1,  Alfred  Crosby,  b.  August  7,  1841 ;  m,  Ellen  Jane  McCune 
(b.  March  10,  1841),  October  15,  1866.  Live  in  Minonk, 
Woodford  Co.,  Ill,     A  farmer. 

1,  Emma  Jane,  b.  January  20,  1868. 

2,  Ida  May,  b.  May  16,  1869. 

3,  Cora  Ann,  b.  April  7,  1873. 

4,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  )  ^    .       .     ^         ,-,^   -,  o^.^ 

5,  John  Crosby,  j"  ^^"^«'  ^'-  ^"'^^  ^ ' '  'l^^^' 

2,  John  Robert,  b.  May  10,  1843 ;  m.  March,  1870.  Lives  in 
Ford  Co.,  111.     A  farmer. 

3,  Elizabeth  Ann,  b.  January  10, 1846  ;  d.  December  28, 1873  ; 
m.  James  Plauger,  May  20,  1863.  They  had  two  children, 
now  dead  and  buried  with  mother  in  Streeter,  111. 

3,  Alpheus,  b.  January  23,  1811 ;  d.  March  18,  1872  ;  m.  Martha 
Jane  French,  of  Prospect,  Me.,  December  1,  1836.  A  ship 
carpenter. 

1,  Charlotte  Jane,  b.  November  25,  1837  ;  d.  March  25,  1857. 

2,  A  son,  b.  November  15,  1839;  d.  November  17,  1839. 

3,  Adeline  French,  b.  October  30,  1840. 

4,  Hartwell  French,  b.  May  21,  1843 ;  d.  April  14,  1868. 

5,  Josiah  French,  b.  October  15,  1845  ;  d.  Julv  19,  1846. 

6,  George  Banforth,  b.  May  13,  1853;  d.  May  19,  1853. 

7,  3Iary  Auc/iista,  h.  Marcli  12,  1855. 

Mrs.  Crosby  and  her  two  surviving  daugh1!^rs  live  in  Methiien. 

4,  Jonathan,  who  d.  young. 

2,  JOSEPH,  b.  October  19, 1774 ;  d.  May  23, 1838 ;  m.  Anna  Conant, 
of  Milford,  who  d.  October  20,  1843. 

1,  Nakcy,  b.  Sej^tember  27,  1801 ;  m.  Asa  Burns,  of  Milford. 

1,  AsOj  FutnoAn^  b.  March  6,  1824.     Farmer,  went  to  Kansas. 

1,  Frank,  b.  1862. 

2,  Burt,  b. . 

3,  Fred,  b.  September  13,  1869. 

2,  Nancy  Orinda,  b.  December  31,  1832  ;  m.  Ezra  C.  Towne, 
of  Milford. 

1,  George  C,  b.  May  18,  1862. 

2,  Hattie  Caroline,  b.  April  18, 1865. 

3,  Harriet,  b.  Januarv  22,  1838  ;  m.  Frederick  W.  Sargent,  of 
Milford. 

4,  Joseph  Crosby,  d.  aged  twenty-four  years. 

5,  Charles  Gray,  b.  March  12,  1840.     Lives  in  Wisconsin. 

6,  John  Bradford,  b.  March  9,  1843  ;  m.  Lizzie  Stetson,  of 
Indianapolis,  and  lives  there.  Served  in  the  Third  N.  H. 
Regiment.     Also  a  railroad  eno-ineer. 

1,  Willie  Watts. 

2,  Charles,  b.  1872. 
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2,  Harriet,  b.  October  20,  1802 ;  m.  Freeman  Crosby,  son  of 
my  xmcle  William.  The  account  of  this  family  will  be  found 
under  WILLIAM  Crosby. 

3,  Lucy  E.,  b.  August  29,  1804;  m.  Jabez  Bills,  of  Amherst.  A 
farmer. 

1,  Jabez  Fred.^  b.  August  30,  1823;  m.  Lucinda  Wheeler. 

%  Freeman  Crosby,  b.  October  6,  1824;  m.  Catherine  J. 
Twiss  (b.  in  Antrim,  X.  H.,  December  21,  1824),  in  Am- 
herst, March  12,  1845. 

1,  Lucius  F.,  b.  in  Amherst,  April  22,  1846 ;  m.  Jane 
E.  Farley,  of  Londonderi-y,  N.  H.,  September  18, 1869, 

1,  Charles  S.,  b.  July  17,  1870,  in  Londonderry. 

2,  Ezra  S.,  b.  April  19,  1872,  in  Amherst. 

3,  Frederick  Farley,  b.  May  1,  1874,  in  Amherst. 

4,  Daisey  Twiss,  b.  September  28, 1876,  in  Amherst. 

2,  Horatio  C,  b.  February  20,  1848;  m.  November  27, 
1868,  in  Amherst,  Clara  P.  Farley,  of  Londonderry. 
She  d.  November  18,  1875. 

1,  Frank  Bertram,  b.  November  3,  1869. 

2,  Henry  Freeman,  b.  March  10, 1875  ;  d.  January 
9,  1876. 

3,  Helen  S.,  b.  January  10, 1850,  in  Amherst ;  m.  Philip 
Wentworth  Sweet,  of  Boston,  October  8,  1873. 

4,  Arthur  A.,  b.  April  25,  1853,  in  Amherst;  m.  Mary 
C.  Bradford,  of  Amherst,  September  28,  1874. 

1,  EdA\an  F.,  b.  December  26,  1875. 

3,  Lucy  Ann  Maria,  b.  February  5,  1829  ;  m.  Bigelow 
Putnam,  of  Nashua. 

1,  James  Wallace,  b.  August  29, 1849.  Medical  student 
at  Hanover,  N.  H. 

2,  Herbert,  b.  January  31,  1852 ;  m.  Jennie  Howard, 
of  Nashua. 

1,  Daughter,  b.  1871. 

3,  Charles,  b.  1853 ;  m.  Agnes  Nichols,  December,  1874. 

4,  Anna,  b.  August  12,  1861. 

5,  Mary  Kate,  b.  September  7,  1863. 

,_'    r  Twins,  d.  young, 
g^'   .-  Twins,  d.  young. 

4,  Betsey  Jane,  b.  December  16, 1830 ;  school  teacher ;  m.  in 
Amherst,  Charles  W.  Patterson,  of  Merrimack,  June  14, 
1859.     Farmer. 

1,  John  Henry,  b.  March  2,  1863. 

2,  Charles  Frederick,  b.  August  13,  1867. 

5,  George  H.,  b.  November  15, 1834 ;  m.  Lizzie  Baldwin,  of 
Manchester. 
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1,  George  F.,  b.  Se].tember  18,  1857. 

2,  Charles    Frederick,   h.  December    19,    1859 ;    cl,    in 
Quincy,  111.,  January  10,  1868. 

3,  Mary  E.,  b.  July  5,  1861  ;  d.  at  Merrimack. 

4,  Charles  F.,  b.  December  26,  1862  ;  <1.  in  Quincv,  111. 

5,  George  II.,  b.  June  10,  1864. 

4,  Joseph,  b.  March  3,  1806;  m.  Isabel  Moore,  8e])t ember  17, 
1835.     A  lumber  dealer. 

1,  Esther  JI.,  b.  August  21,  1836;  m.  David  F.  Thomj)son, 
January  18,  1871.     No  children. 

2,  Helen  ImMle,  b.  June  7,  1839  ;  d.  August  18,  1839. 

3,  Martha,  b.  October  27,  1841  ;  d.  March  26,  1842. 

4,  Helen  Frances,  b.  October  24,  1843;  d.  August  30,  1847. 
^,  Joseph  Willard,  b.  Jidy  18,  1850;  d.  September  3,  1850. 

5,  Ben^jamijj,  b,  October  7, 1807 ;  m.  Pamelia  Lovejoy,  of  Milford. 
1,  William  i.,  b.  October  2,  1832 ;  m.  Lizzie  Woods,  of  Chic- 

opee,  Mass. 
1,  Carrie  L. 

%  Anna  Maria,  b.  Janiiary  2,  1836;  m.  Thomas  Hadley,  of 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  second  wife.  May  28,  1856.  Live  in 
Hancock,  N.  H. 

1,  Arthur  W.,  b.  June  6,  1862. 

3,  Benjamin  ~Wyman,  b.  October  19,  1837 ;  m.  3Iary  Blan- 
chard,  of  Peterborough. 

1,  William  W.,  b.  August  11,  1865. 

4,  Joseph  Adelhert,  b.  February  20,  1840  ;  m.  Fanny  Blan- 
chard,  of  Peterborough.  He  was  in  the  Ninth  N.  ll.  Reg- 
iment, and  killed  at  Fredericksburg. 

1,  Ella  G.,  b.  September  16,  1869. 

2,  Etta  M.,  b.  October  27,  1871. 

5,  lAither  Goodrich,  b.  September  8,  1842.  Was  in  Fourth 
N.  H.  Regiment ;  transferred  to  Second  U.  S.  Battery ;  d. 
at  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

6,  Walter  T.,  m.  in  Fall  River,  and  is  in  California.  A  ma- 
chinist. 

7,  TAzzie  A.,  b.  Jime  8,  1854. 

8,  Emma  T.,  b.  November  6,  1855. 

6,  JosiAH  DixEY,  b.  November  12,  1810 ;  m.  Almira  Lovejoy. 
He  was  a  member  of  16th  N,  H.  Regiment;  d.  in  Brashear 
City,  La.,  May  10,  1863. 

\,Dixey  ./.,  b.  June  23,1834;  m.  Martha  F;ur]);njks.  He 
served  in  the  53rd  Mass.  in  the  war. 

1,  Lyman  D.,  b.  December  12, 1860,  and  three  d.  young. 

2,  Mary  Jane,  b.  Aj^ril  20, 1836 ;  d.  May  30, 1876 ;  m.  Nov- 
ember 7, 1860,  Jason  E.  Hutchinson  (b.  October  11, 1837), 
of  Milford. 
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1,  Amy  Ellswortli,  h.  Aiii>ust  27,  1861;  d.  October  9, 
1875. 

2,  George  I.,  1).  Septenibei-  7,  1865. 

8,  Llewellyn,  h.  June  IS,  1S67;  d.  February  28,  1868. 

4,  Herbert  C,  )  .     ■        it         oo    i  cu-n 
r'TT  I.-'  twni^^,  b.  June  2o,  1869. 

0,  ilarrv  h,.,     ) 

6,  Anna  Bell,  b.  Auoust  20,  1870. 

7,  Clara  J.,  b.  October  8,  1873 ;  d.  July  23,  1875. 

3,  ASi(,^a/i  J^//e/i,  1).  .\]ii-il  23,  1838;  d,  December,  1875;  m. 
Henry  Baker. 

4,  (reorc/e  l^ilvmrd^  b.  ])eceniber  5,  1839;  ni.  Augusta  Hill, 
of  Biddeford,  Me. 

1,  Arthur  G.,  b.  October  1,  1869. 

2,  William  E.,  b.  June  1,  1871. 

3,  Daughter. 

4,  Son.' 

5,  Adeline  A.,  b.  May  12,  1842;  m.  Thomas  Hall. 

6,  Charles  H.,  b.  January  22,  1844 ;  m.  Mary  F.  White,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H,  He  served  in  16th  N.  H.  Regiment. 
jSTow  a  machinist. 

1,  Arthur  W.,  b.  March  5,  1866. 

2,  Charles  E.,  b.  November  16,  1868. 

7,  Lydia  Ann,  b.  March  31,  1845. 

8,  Frank  Z,  b.  January  31,  1847 ;  m.  Etta  Little.  Served 
in  the  17th  N.  H.  Eegiment. 

9,  Walter  I.,  b.  July  23^1849. 

10,  Carrie  A.,  b.  June  18,  1856.     School  teacher. 

,  q'   [>-  d.  young,  probably  between  Walter  and  Carrie. 

7,  Betsey,  b.  February  26,  1812  ;  m.  Abram  Fifield,  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  January  23,  1831.     A  carpenter. 

1,  Charles  A.,  b.  November  3,  1833.  Served  in  the  Mass. 
heavy  artillery. 

2,  Warren  F.,  b.  April  23,  1737;  d.  June  6,  1840. 

3,  Harriet  M.,  b.  October  20,  1844;  d.  June  30,  1846. 

A,  Eliza  Jennie,  b.  August  13,  1848;  m.  Charles  F.  Ober, 
June  23,  1875.  Graduate  Dartmouth  College,  a  teacher 
of  languages.  Orange,  N.  J. 

8,  Rachel  Okixda,  b.  August  2,  1813 ;  m.  in  Charleston,  Ind., 
December  26,  1837,  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Snead,  of  New  Albany, 
Ind.  She  graduated  at  the  Ipswich  Ladies'  Seminary,  under 
Miss  Grant,  and  went  West  immediately  as  a  teacher. 

"The  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Snead  died  August  29th,  1876,  at  Kirk- 
wood,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  His  death  was  in  conse- 
quence of  genera]  debility  and  partial  paralysis.  He  was  born  in 
Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  where  at  an  early  period  he  obtained 
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distinction  as  a  Presbyterian  divine  of  the  old  school.  In  the  old 
slavery  times  he  emancipated  all  his  slaves.  He  went  to  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  where  he  exercised  the  pastoral  function  for  some 
years  and  then  removed  to  Monticello,  111.,  where  he  continued  his 
pastoral  duties.  About  1856  he  removed  to  Missouri,  and  was 
among  the  first  settlers  at  Kirkwood.  His  first  wife  was  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Dr.  B.  F.  Edwards,  who  were  sisters  of  Rev.  Dr.  Louis  Greene, 
a  divine  of  considerable  eminence  in  Kentucky.  His  second  wife 
was  a  New  England  lady,  w4io  was  the  mother  of  his  children,  he 
having  had  none  by  his 'first  wife.  His  daughter,  Anna  C.  Snead, 
is  the  principal  of  the  Kirkwood  Seminary,  and  another  daughter, 
Mary,  is  a  teacher  in  that  institution.  His  son,  Samuel  K.  Snead, 
Jr.,  is  a  clerk  in  Gen.  Edwards'  office.  The  deceased  was  an  upright, 
conscientious  man." — AY.  Louis  Repuhlican. 

1,  3fary  C,  b.  at  NeAv  Albany,  November  26,  1838. 

2,  Anna  Crosby,  b.  at  New  Albany,  March  19,  1841. 

3,  Samuel  H.,  b.  at  New  Albany,  May  2,  1843;  d.  March 
11,  1844. 

4,  Harriet  E.,  b.  at  New  Albany,  January  2.5,  1845 ;  m. 
April  6,  1871,  James  K.  Worthington,  of  Pittsfield,  111. 

1,  James  A.,  b.  April  5,  1872,  at  Pittsfield. 

2,  Samuel  Snead,  b.  November  29,  1873,  at  Kirkwood. 

3,  Arthur  T.,  b.  November  10,  1875,  at  KirkAvood. 

5,  Soriixiel  IL,  b.  October  2,  1846;  m.  April  4,  1871,  Maria 
E.  Clelland,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  grand-daughter  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Clelland,  of  Kentucky.     No  children. 

6,  James  Freeman  Crosby,  b.  at  New  Albany,  Februaiy 
14,  1850;  d.  September's,  1851. 

7,  Susmi  H.,  b.  September  5,  18-54;  d.  April  13,  1863. 

Misses  Mary  C.  and  Anna  Crosby  have  had  charge  of  the  Kirk- 
wood Seminary,  established  at  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  for  fifteen  years,  and 
have  made  it  a  great  success — equal  in  usefulness  and  reputation  to 
any  in  that  large  State.  It  is,  in  fact,  first  class  in  situation,  in  ap- 
pointments, in  its  curriculum  and  guardianship.  The  mother  still 
lives  to  rejoice  in  their  ability,  their  accomplishments  and  success. 

9,  Abel  Conant,  b.  November  28, 1815  ;  m.  Joanna  S.  Trufant, 
of  Winthrop,  Me.  (b.  September  7, 1816),  November  17, 1842. 
He  remains  a  farmer  on  the  homestead. 

1,  Allen  TrtifanU  b.  November  8, 1843;  d.  August  20, 1865. 
Served  in  the  16th  N.  H.  Regiment  to  the  close  of  the 
Avar  and  died  of  malarial  fever  in  a  fcAv  days  after  he 
reached  home. 

2,  Ella  Abby,  b.  July  6,  1848;  d.  Jamiary  20,  1867. 

10,  Mary,  b.  October  12,  1817 ;  m.  John  L.  Minot,  of  Milford, 
November  3,  1842.     Live  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
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1,  Charles  Freeman^  b.  in  Manchester,  Mass.,  October  4, 
1846;  m.  November  18,  1868,  Rachel  Gertrude  Moore 
(b.  in  Wakefield,  England,  June  3,  1848),  at  Louisville, 
Ky.     Live  uoav  in  Louisville. 

1,  Anna  Gertrude,  b.  Se])teinber  6,  1869. 

2,  Mary  Estelle,  b.  March  12,  1871. 

3,  John  Euoene,  b.  Decend)er  17,  1872. 

4,  Arthur  Park,  b.  March  4,  1875. 

2,  George  Sullivan^  b.  October  17,  1849,  in  Manchester;  m. 
at  Louisville,  February  7, 1875,  Kate  Elizabeth  Croak  (b. 
in  Louisville,  February  14,  1852.) 

1,  George  Sullivan,  b.  December  20,  1875,  in  Louisville. 

11,  Deborah  Guttersox,  b.  December  8,1819;  d.  September 
9,  1866;  m.  Joseph  Lund,  of  Merrimack,  N.  H.  (b.  September 
9,  1818),  February  19,  1840. 

1,  John  W.,  b.  Februarv  12,  1841 ;  d.  A])ril  2,  1842. 
%  Henrietta  Ji.,  b.  Au'oust  20,  1843;  d.  May  8,  1871;  m. 
1,  George  Appleby,  Max  1,  1865,  who  d.  March,  1866,  at 
Canada  East  and  had  Georgia  Mai'ia.  Her  second  mar- 
riage, March,  1867,  to  Henry  M.  Foelvie,  of  Three  Rivers, 
C.  E.,  and  had  two  children  who  d.  a  few  months  old. 

3,  Georqiamia  J.,  b.  August  15,  1844;  d.  October  5,  1845. 

4,  Frances  C,  b.  May  5,  1848;  d.  August  17,  1848. 

5,  Joseph  F.,  b.  July  18,  1852 ;  d.  Januarv  7,  1853. 

6,  Harriet  J,  b.  October  22,  1855. 

7,  Willis  S.,  b..October  20,  1859. 

3,  ABRAHAM,  b.  in  Sharon,  now  Milford,  June  22,  1776;  d.  De- 
ceml)er,  1845 ;  m.  Mary  Tibbets  (b.  in  Berwick,  Me.,  June  10, 
1779),  in  Belo-vade,  Me.,  October  8,  1801 ;  d.  September  20,  1862. 

1,  Sarah,  b.  in  Belgrade,  March  2,  1802;  m.  Andrew  Elliot  (b. 
September  20,  1795),  in  Amherst,  June  22,  1822;  he  d.  in 
Amherst,  September  20,  1833 ;  m.  2  Phineas  U]>ham,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1850,  first  husband  of  her  sister  Mary. 

1,  Many  F.,  b.  in  Amherst,  June  20,  1830  ;  d.  September 
7,  1831. 

2,  /Sarah  E.,  b.  in  Amherst,  September  20,  1832 ;  d.  March 
24,  1871 ;  m.  Noah  P.  Bachelder  (b.  in  Peru,  Vt.,  No- 
vember 19,  1833),  in  Amherst,  January  30,  1862,  where 
he  resides. 

2,  JoxATHAisr,  b.  Noveml)er  1,  1803;  d.  November  4,  1803. 

3,  JosiAH,  b.  Septeiuber  3,  1805 ;  d.  March  19,  1853  ;  m.  Betsey 
L.  Dame  (b.  in  Farmington,  June  23, 1813),  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
December  25,  1834;  d.  in  Nashua,  June  2,  1876.     No  ch. 

4,  Betsey,  b.  February  2,  1807,  in  Rome,  Me.;  m.  James  Libbee, 
of  Candia,  N.  H.  (b.in  Amherst,  June  11,1811),  July  4,1836; 
d.  October  24,  1852.  He  was  a  machinist.  She  still  lives  in 
Lowell  with  son  George  Francis. 
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1,  (J/iai'les  Freeman,  b.  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  Marcli  7,  18B7 ; 
m.  Julia  Tinker  (b.  in  Ellsworth,  Me.,  July  30,  1835),  in 
Lowell,  November  24,  1854. 

1,  Charles  F.,  b.  in  East  Boston,  May  5,  1860. 

2,  Mary  C,  b.  in  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  December  15,  18G2. 

3,  Fred.  J.,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  28,  1866. 

4,  Sarah  Emily,  b.  in  East  Boston,  Se])tember  28, 1871 ; 
d.  February  11,  1872.    Reside  in  East  Boston,  Mass. 

2,  (ieorge  Francis,  b.  in  North  Chelmsford,  May  4,  1840 ; 
m.  Rebecca  F.  Pierce  (b.  in  Salem,  Mass.,  May'l6, 1842), 
in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  June  3,  1863.  Resides  in  Lowell. 
Partner  in  H.  H.  Wilder  &  Co.,  brass  founders,  etc. 

1,  Jennie  G.,  b.  in  Lowell,  March  20,  1864. 

2,  George  Crosby,  b.  in  Lowell,  December  15,  1867. 

3,  Betsey  Amanda,  b.  June  16,  1843 ;  d.  February  21, 1847. 

5,  Maiiy,  1).  in  Rome,  Me.,  September  4,  1808 ;  d.  in  Amherst, 
June  6,  1838 ;  m.  Phineas  tjpham  (b.  in  Amherst,  April  16, 
1795),  in  Lowell,  March  24,  1834;  d.  A])ril  16,  1863,  in 
Amherst. 

1,  Phineas  C,  b.  in  Amherst,  Fel)ruary  2,  1"^35;  d.  August 
5,  1859;  m.  Nellie  Stevens,  January^S,  1853. 
1,  Mary  E.,  b.  in  Amherst,  October  31,  1858. 

6,  Alpueus,  b.  October  18,  1810,  in  Sanford,  Me.;  m.  Plsther 
Jones  (b.  in  Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  November  14,  1829),  in  Hills- 
borough, N.  H.,  May  4,  1856. 

1,  Mary  A.,  b.  in  Hillsborough,  August  2,  1858. 

2,  Jessie  F.,  b.  in  Hillsborough,  June  14,  1860. 

3,  Franh  B.,  b.  in  Hillsborough,  May  5,  1863. 

4,  Fred.  A.,  b.  in  Washington,  N.  H.,  March  19,  1865. 

5,  Freeman  W.,  b.  in  Hillsboroiigh,  Februai-y  2,  1867. 

6,  Florence  S.,  b.  in  Deering,  Octol)er  8,  1872.  Reside  in 
Deering,  N.  H. 

7,  Abraham,  b.  in  Sanford,  Me.,  July  27,  1812;  d.  in  Lowell, 
Se])teml)er  19,  1831. 

4,  SALLY,  b.  April  8,  1778;  m.  David  Woolson,  April,  1798. 

1,  David,  b.  Januarv  26, 1799  ;  d.  September  30, 1858  ;  m.  Mary 
B.  Moore  (b.  January  11,  1800),  January  24,  1826,  daughter 
of  Isaac  Moore,  of  Milford.  Lived  and  died  on  the  farm 
where  he  was  born. 

1,  Jot/wrn  7>.,  b.  Julv  19,  1827  ;  m.  ]\Lary  Stone,  July,  1848. 

1,  Martlia  Jane,  b.'November  10,  1848. 

2,  Georgianna,  b.  July,  1851.     Live  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

2,  An)ia  Jane,  h.  Se}>tend)er  1, 1829;  m.  Horace  W.  Keves, 
February  4,  1>'68. 

1,  Anna  So])hia,  b.  December,  1868. 

2,  Henry  Wells,  b.  Ai)ril,  1870. 
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3,  Henry  Martin^  b.  November  15,  1831 ;  d.  February  2, 

1853. 
'i^  David  Brainard,    h'.  February   2,  1836;   m.  Carrie   E. 

Morrill,  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  October  9, 1S67.     Machinist. 
1,  G.  Brainard,  b.  August,  1870. 

b,  Mary  JEJlizabeth,  b.  June  5,  1838;  d.  January  17,  1876; 
m.  Orman  Shattuck,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  H.,  January  6,  lb59. 
A  farmer. 

6,  Georffe  Thompson,  b.  July  26,  1840;  d.  October  3,  1841. 

7,  Isaac  Moore,  b.  February  26,  1844;  m.  February  20, 
1866,  Mary  A.  Dunbar  (b.  October  16,  1845),  of  Milford. 
Lived  in  Chicopee ;  an  overseer ;  but  now  in  Lunenburg, 
TyfogH 

1,  Clara  Bancroft,  b.  March  3,  1867. 

2,  Lilly  Ann,  b.  August  24,  1868. 

2,  Martha  W.,  b.  August  23, 1800 ;  m.  John  Barker,  December, 
1840,  who  was  a  farmer.  Lived  in  Milford,  and  died  August 
14, 1845, in  the  house  where  he  was  born;  a  pious  and  exem- 
plary man.  They  had  no  children.  His  widow  lives  in  Quin- 
cy,  Mass. 

3,  Mary,  b.  November  1,  1802 ;  d.  July  19,  1817. 

4,  Elizabeth,  b.  July  30, 1S07  ;  m.  Nathan  Cutler  (b.  November 
15,  1799),  son  of  Dr.  Nathan  Cutler,  of  Bedford,  N.  H.,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1842.     He  is  a  farmer  and  has  always  lived  in  B. 

1,  Sarah  Jane,  b.  January  19,  1843 ;  m.  Charles  H.  Moore 
(b.  July  7, 1821),  of  Bedford ;  d.  July  24, 1876.  He  lives 
in  Bedford,  and  had  no  children. 

2,  Nathan  Warren,  b.  September  18, 1847  ;  m.  Lydia  Frances 
French  (b.  November  17,  1849),  January  3,  1873.  Live 
on  the  homestead  in  Bedfoi'd. 

1,  Warren  N.,  b.  March  27,  1874. 

3,  David  Woolson,  b.  March  26,  1849 ;  d.  December  14, 
1869. 

.5,  Thomas,  b.  May  30,  1811 ;  d.  December  29,  1819. 

6,  Sarah  S.,  b.  July  4,  1813 ;  d.  January  7,  1820. 

7,  JoTHAM  C.,  b.  September  1,  1817  ;  d,  December  24,  1819. 

5,  WILLIAM,  b.  January  12,  1780;  d.  August  16,  1855;  m.  Polly 
Creasy,  August  9,  1812,  who  d.  January  29,  1862.  He  had  lived 
in  Sidney  and  Readfield,  but  died  in  North  Wayne. 

1,  Sarah  F.,  b.  August  11,  1813  ;  m.  February  12,  1833,  Samuel 
Thompson,  who  d.  April  12,  1872.  They  lived  in  Winthrop, 
Maine. 

1,  George  S.,  b.  July  3,  1833 ;  m.  1  Lydia  M.  Howard,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1855;  d.  April  21,1870.  2  Florence  F.Thomp- 
son, Januai-y  21, 1871.  Two  children  by  first  wife.  Lives 
in  St.  James,  Minn. 

1,  Hannah  B.,  b.  February  21,  1859. 
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2,  Clay  H.,  h.  August  2,  1865 ;  d.  November  5,  1865. 
1,  (by  second  wife,)  Lydia  F.,  b.  Noveml)er  11,  1876. 

2,  Mary,  b.  December  9,  1834;  d.  young. 

3,  Augusta  ./.,  b.  July  30,  1886;  m.  Porter  Nickerson,  Au- 
gust 10,  1856.     Live  in  Dayton,  Iowa. 

1,  Estella,  b.  August  30,  1859 ;  d.  at  16  years. 

2,  Nettie,  b.  October  1,  1860.     Dead. 

3,  Alice,  b.  December  13,  1862. 

4,  Lydia  M.,  b.  July  18,  1868. 

5,  A  daughter,  b.  Aug  15,  1870 ;  d.  August  25,  1870. 

6,  A  son,  b.  August  13,  1876. 

4,  Eliza  Ann,  b.  December  2,  1838  ;  d.  young. 

5,  Eliza  Ami,  b.  May  30,  1842  ;  m.  Charles  C.  Stackpole 
(b.  September  7,  1836),  December  25,  1861.  A  carpen- 
ter.    Live  in  Winthrop,  Me. 

1,  Nettie  L.,  b.  October  16,  1864. 

2,  Emmie  V.,  b.  August  18,  1867. 

3,  Samuel  H.,  b.  February  20,  1872. 

6,  Mary,  b.  March  5,  1845  ;  d.  young. 

7,  Frank  P.,  b.  March  23,  1848  ;  m.  Emma  Winship,  Jan- 
uary  1,  1874.     Live  in  Winthrop,  Me. 

8,  Charles  M.  T.,  b.  March  26, 1850  ;  m.  December  24, 1874, 
Mirtie  Hankerson.     Live  in  Winthrop,  Me. 

1,  Edith,  b.  August  28,  1875. 

9,  Millard  T.,"b.  August  16,  1852. 

10,  Ered  W.,  b.  April  24,  1856  ;  m.  Jennie  Gates,  November 

18,  1876. 

2,  Charlks  Dillingham,  b.  July  10,  1815;  m.  December  17, 
1843,  Betsey  Thompson.     Live  in  North  Wayne,  Me. 

1,  A.  Jennette,  b.  October  30,  1844. 

2,  Delia  A.,  b.  October  18,  1846;  m.  Nelson  A.  Wells  (b. 
March  3, 1 847) ,  April  27,1 866.  Live  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
A  blacksmith. 

1,  Stella  P.,  b.  August  31,  1867. 

2,  Laura  E.,  b.  April  7,  1869. 

3,  Walter  G.,  b.  April  18,  1872  ;  d.  August  15,  1873. 

4,  Amy  B.,  b.  February  2, 1874. 

3,  Charles  W.,  b.  July  29,  1859. 

4,  Ellsworth  L.,  b.  April  17,  1861. 

3,  Mary  E.,  b.  September  6,  1817  ;  m.  Lewis  Moody,  March  13, 
1843.  She  d.  November,  1854;  he  d.  February,  1874.  They 
had  two  children,  both  dead. 

4,  Othni,  }).  March  20,  1820;  m.  Charlotte  Leach,  June  30, 
1849.     He  d.  July  3,  1869;  she  d.  November  19,  1876. 

1,  Flora  A.,  b.May  14, 1853  ;  m.  Nathan  Davis,  September 
17,  1870.     Live  m  North  Wayne,  Me. 
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1,  Charlotte  F.,  h.  August  4,  1872. 

2,  A  son,  b.  November  22,  1876. 

5,  Eliza  A.,  b.  February  18,  1823;  in.  1  John  E.  Varney,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1843. 

l,Vl/%  K,  b.  March  30,  1843. 

•2,  John  O.,  b.  July  8,1846;  ni.Melvina  KittrediJC,  January 
1,  1870.         .      '  ^  . 

1,  Melvina,  b.  February  14,  1872. 

3,  Estella  B.,  b.  July  15,  1850  ;  m.  William  Gammon,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1869.  ' 

1,  Ellis,  b.  September  25,  1870. 

2,  Daisy  M.,  b.  January,  1876. 

4,  Willie,  b.  October  1,  1855. 

6,  JoHx  B.,  b.  November  28,  1826;  m.  in  Readfield,  Me.,  Mary 
Elizabeth  R.  Burgess,  of  Waterville,  Me.,  August  20,  1854. 
Live  in  Winsted,  Conn. 

1,  Lizzie  A.,  b.  January  30,  1856;  d.  April  26,  1870. 

2,  Edith  31.,  b.  July  16, 1857. 

3,  Ida  May,  b.  July  17,  1859. 

4,  Willie  Z.,  b.  April  28,  1862. 

5,  Arthur,  b.  August  20,  1873  ;  d.  August  23,  1873. 

7,  Margaret  R.,  b.  February  14,  1828;  m.  James  E.  Ball,  Jan- 
uary 29,  1850.     Lives  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

l",  Joseph  iV.  H.,  b.  January  30,  1856;  d.  August  5,  1867. 

8,  Helex  M.,  b.  August  9,  1830 ;  d.  April  1, 1832. 

9,  Hannah  B.,  b.  May  9,  1833  ;  d.  February  12,  1837. 

6,  ALPHEUS,  b.  March  11, 1782 ;  d.  January  15, 1835  ;  m.  1  Deborah 
Green  Turner  (b.  February  22,  1784;  d.'Februarv  19,  1824),  De- 

•  cember  28,  1802  ;  2  Peggy  Gibson,  March  25,  1825  (b.  July  17, 
1793;  d.  July  25,  1829)  f  3  Martha  Miles  (b.  July  30,  1787)',  No- 
vember 30,  1830.  He  Avas  termed  in  those  days  a  clothier,  and 
quite  an  extensive  farmer  and  miller ;  lived  in  Hillsborough,  N. 
IL,  and  left  his  pi-operty  to  his  nephew,  Alpheus,  son  of  Abra- 
ham, as  residuary  legatee.  He  was  captain  in  the  militia  and  an 
influential  citizen. 

7,  JOTHAM,  b.  December  19, 1783;  m.  Margaret  Beoth.  This  fam- 
ily live  in  Maine.  He  died  sixty  years  ago,  and  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  of  the  family.  ,   .  >  J        ,'---;'"^; 

1,  Margaret. 

2,  Mary.     -  x.  = 

3,  JOSIAH. 

4,  William. 

5,  JOHX. 

S,  BETSEY,  b.  January  16, 1786  ;  d.  August  15, 1866 ;  m.  John  Steele 
(b.  April  10, 1780  ;  d.  February  23,  1861),  and  settled  in  Reading, 
Mass. 
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1,  John,  b.  May  14,  1819,  in  Woburn,  Mass.;  m.  Fidelia  King- 
man (b.  in  Reading,  Mass.,  October  30,  1821),  November  29, 
1840.  Resides  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  follows  the  occupation 
of  roofer. 

1,  John  Henry,  b.  in  Stoneham,  April  25,  1842 ;  m.  Susan 
Irene  Crooks  (b.  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  October  1,  1844), 
December  16,  1862.     Reside  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

1,  Fanny  Fidelia,  b.  April  21,  1864. 

2,  George  Francis,  b.  in  Reading,  January  6,  1843;  ni. 
Sarah  Frances  Fuller. 

1,  Florence  Evelen. 

2,  Fidelia  Frances. 

3,  Martin  Edward,  b.  in  Reading,  August  23, 1845  ;  d.  Jan- 
uary 5,  1873;  m.  Emily  Kimbly  (b.  November  5,  1848). 
Painter  and  glazier. 

1,  Edward  Martin,  b.  April  16,  1869;  d.  February  15, 
1873,  in  Louisville. 

4,  Marvin  Crosby,  b.  March  9,  1848,  in  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
d.  June  22,  1851,  in  Nashville. 

5,  Sojyhronia  Ella,  b.  SeiDtember  15,  1850,  in  Nashville ;  d. 
September  21,  1852,  in  Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 

6,  Clara  Fidelia,  b.  December  10,  1852,  in  New  York;  m. 
April  18,  1876,  in  Louisville,  Louis  Wilson  (b.  May  29, 
1852).     A  surgeon  demist. 

7,  Henry  Kingman,  b.  in  New  Orleans,  June  6,  1856.  Re- 
sides in  Louisville,  Ky. 

8,  Florence  Bell,  b.  July  10,  1859;  d.  December  9,  1872. 

9,  Fanny  Elizabeth,  b.  February  22,  1862,  in  Louisville. 
10,  Frederick  Easter,  b.  September  20,  1865,  in  Louisville  ; 

d.  October  5,  1871. 

2,  Samuel  W.,  b.  June  11,  1823;  d.  September  10,  1853,  in 
New  York  ;  m.  Martha  M.  Hacket,  January  24,  1847.  Shoe 
manufacturer. 

3,  Eliabeth,  b.  July  26,  1824;  m.  Dana  Parker,  of  Reading, 
Mass.,  April  2,  1840.     A  wheelwright. 

1,  Milton  Dana,  b.  January  5,  1845  ;  m.  Malvina  Bancroft, 
of  Reading,  December  2,  1868.     A  jcAveler. 

2,  Galen  Adolphe,  b.  May  10,  1847 ;  m.  Edna  S.  Baccus,  of 
Reading,  November  7,  1867. 

4,  JosiAH,  b.  March  20, 1825 ;  d.  November  25, 1865;  m.  Louisa 
C.  Merrill,  of  New  Boston,  N.  H. ;  2  m.  Louisa  C.  Irish.  A 
shoe  manufacturer. 

1,  Josiah  M.,  d.  three  months  old,  August  26, 1852. 

2,  Herbert  B. 

5,  Fanny,  b.  May  29,  1817  ;  m.  April  3, 1838,  Henry  F.  Parker, 
of  Reading;  d.  August  29,  1838.     A  manufacturer. 

Two  others  died  young. 
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9,  OTHNI,  1).  September  1, 1787  ;  d.  December  19, 1863 ;  m.  1  Anna 
Davis,  October  3,  1809,  who  d.  July  5,  1831 ;  2  Roxanna  Burn- 
ham,  November  20,  1832,  who  was  b.  May  26,  1786,  and  d.  Janu- 
ary 14,  1863. 

1,  Susanna  Davis,  b.  July  24,  1810,  in  Dublin,  N.  H.;  m.  Alfred 
Hadley,  December  30,  1828. 

1,  Susanna  Elizabeth,  b.  March  3,  1830 ;  m.  Oliver  Van- 
nornum,  September  24,  1848. 

1,  Isaac  Alfred,  b.  in  Jasper,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July 
2,  1849 ;  m.  Viola  Bachelder,  June  8,  1871,  and  has 
two  children. 

2,  Harvey  Justin,  b.  in  Jasper,  Angust  6,  1852. 

3,  Demaris  Helen,  b.  in  Jasper,  May  3,  1856  ;  m.  Wil- 
liam Kellogg,  November  27,  1876. 

4,  Duren,  b.  in  Jasper,  April  19,  1859. 

5,  Melissie  Amy,  b.  in  Jasper,  March  7,  1861. 

6,  Henry  Wallace,  b.  in  Jasper,  November  20,  1864. 

7,  Elmer,  b.  in  Jaspei',  May  16,  1868. 

8,  Albert  Earl,  b.  in  Jasper,  October  4,  1870 ;  d.  Janu- 
ary 31,  1875. 

9,  Oliver  Lihn,  b.  in  Jasper,  October  2,  1874;  d.  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1875. 

2,  Anna  Crosby,  b.  in  Jasper,  February  20,  1833  ;  d.  July 
14,  1844. 

8,  William  Wallace,  b.  in  Jasper,  July  30,  1834;  m.  Irene 
Adelaide  Stone,  November  1,  1859. 

1,  Alfred  Earl,  b.  in  Jasper,  October  17,  1862;  d.  Oc- 
tober 1,  1871. 

2,  Susan  Urania,  b.  in  Jasper,  January  19,  1866. 

3,  Henry  Harlan,  b.  in  Jasper,  March  17,  1869. 

4,  Charles  Herman  (twin  brother  to  Charles  Hunter),  b.  in 
Jasper,  August  8,  1837;  d.  August  20,  1837. 

5,  Charles  Hunter  (twin  brother  to  Charles  Herman),  b.  in 
Jasper,  August  8,  1837;  d.  September  3,  1842. 

6,  Demaris  Helen,  b.  in  Jasper,  May  29,  1839 ;  d.  August 
22,  1842. 

7,  Charles  Bruce,  b.  in  Jasper,  November  17, 1843  ;  m.  Ruth 
Adelaide  Taft,  October  22,  1868 ;  d.  February  4,  1875. 

1,  Nora  May,  b.  in  Jasper,  April  6,  1871 ;  d.  February 
7,  1875. 

2,  Othni,  b.  December  21,  1811 ;  m.  Julia  Parker,  November 
17,  1836.     Lives  in  Hillsborough,  N.  H. 

1,  Abby  Parker,  b.  May  2,  1838 ;  m.  Leonard  W.  Lane,  of 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  December  18, 1859.  He  is  a  machinist 
and  lives  in  Salem,  Mass. 

1,  Julia  C,  b.  October  4,  1860. 

2,  Ai(sti7i  H.,  b.  December  17,  1841;  m.  Sarah  Emeline 
No  well,  of  York,  Me.,  December  24, 1867.  He  is  a  clerk 
in  Boston,  Mass. 
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3,  Cyrus  D.,  b.  September  9,  181B;  killed  uii  railroad,  A])ril  3, 
1863 ;  m.  Palmira  Corbet,  March  15,  1835. 

1,  Charles  TF.,  b.  June  6,  1836;  d.  May  8,  1867. 

2,  George  F.,  b.  December  26,  1840 ;  d.  November  20, 1870 ; 
m.  Carrie  Sargent,  April  22,  1866. 

1,  Charles  D.,  b.  February  12,  1870. 

3,  Anna  B.,  b.  January  24,  1843 ;  d.  September  21,  1862. 

4,  Ellen,  b.  May  3, 1847 ;  m.  Thurlow  H.  Woodward,  March 
9,  1869. 

1,  Frank  L.,  b.  March  10,  1872. 

2,  Minnie  F.,  b.  October  13,  1875. 

■  5,  Freeman  H.,  b.  June  21,  1853. 

6,  Clara  F.,  b.  April  14,  1857. 

7,  Mary  i.,  b.  April  14,  1861. 

9;  Albertns,  \  ^^^"^^'  ''•  ^^^'''^  ^^  ^^^-'  (  d.  April  23,  1862. 

4,  Julia  Ann,  b.  January  18,  1815;  d.  February  19,  1815. 

5,  Lorenzo,  b.  December  19,  1816;  m.  Mary  Ann  Dennis,  June 
o   1  §47 

'  1,  Louis  .7.,  b.  April  20,  I860. 

6,  JoTHAM,  b.  October  14,  1818  ;  m.  Susan  C.  Ellis,  February  23, 
1840.     He  served  in  the  124th  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers. 

\,  Harriet  Amanda,  b.  October  18,  1843;  m.  George  V. 
Harris,  May  7,  1863. 

1,  Frank  Crosby,  b.  July  7,  1867. 

2,  Carrie  Ann,  b.  January  2,  1869. 

3,  Willie  J.,  b.  June,  1873. 

2,  Harlan  Page,  b.  September  17, 1848  ;  m.  Kate  Whaland, 
September  17,  1873;  he  d.  March  9,  1874. 

3,  Charles  Walter,  b.  May  2,  1852;  m.  Martha  Clark,  Jidy 
1,  1875. 

4,  Carrie  Estelle,  b.  October  12,  1856;  d.  October  4,  1858. 

7  William,  b.  April  2,  1820 ;  m.  Angeline  Chandler,  December 
1.3,  1840;  m.  2,  Sarah  D.  Heald,  April  20,  1848. 

1,  William  Addison,  b.  October  23,  1842  ;  m,  1  Fanny  E. 
Wright,  December  28,  1865;  2  Helen  M.  Richardson, 
September  1,  1870.     Served  in  8th  N.  H.  Regiment. 

1,  Elmer  A.,  b.  December  8,  1871 ;  d.  July  9,  1872. 

2,  Othni  Chandler,  b.  September  11,  1843 ;  d.  September 
15, 1862,  at  Camp  Parapit,  Carrolton,  La.  Served  in  8th 
N.  H.  Regiment. 

8,  Sarah  Ann,  b.  August  4,  1821 ;  d.  August  17,  1822. 

9,  Thomas  W.,  b.  January  9,  1823;  d.  February  19,  1875;  m. 
Nancy  M.  Stickney,  January  28,  1847. 

Two  others  died  young. 
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to,  PORTER,  April  14,  1791  ;  cl.  May  20, 1858 ;  m.  1  Susanna  Hop- 
kins, of  Providence,  R.  I.,  September  19,  1812 ;  2  Sarah  Dexter, 
of  Albion,  Me.,  April  1,  1841,  wlio  d.  March,  1865. 

1,  Maky  Axn,  b.  March  3,  1814,  in  Amherst;  m.  Jothani  Rob- 
bins,  of  Nashua,  October  23,  1831. 

1,  Charles  7/!,  b.  Sejjtember  7,  1836  ;    d.  November  25, 
1860. 

2,  George  IL,  b.  May  30,  1839  ;    m.  Harriet   Parker,  of 
Natick,  June  16,  1865. 

1,  Nellie  Genevieve,  b.  September  24,  1866. 

2,  Charles  Herbert,  b.  July  16, 1870  ;  d.  November  16, 
1872. 

3,  Phila  Belle,  b.  May  11,  1874. 

3,  3Iarij  Ann,  b.  July  30,  1841 ;  d.  January  28,  1864. 

4,  John  X.,  b.  July  15,  1843  ;  m.  in  Watertown. 

1,  Mabel  Frances,  b.  March  8,  1871. 

5,  HaMie  M.,  b.  July  4,  1845 ;  d.  August  1,  1862. 

6,  Lizzie  M.,  b.  July  26,  1847  ;  d.  September  6,  1867. 

7,  Clara  M,  b.  January  15,  1850. 

8,  Susan  7^.,  b.  .January  3,  1852 ;  d.  February  5,  1854. 

2,  SusAX  H.,  b.  January  30, 1816  ;  m.  .Jason  H.  Dana,  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  July  6,  1841.  " 

1,  Alice,  b.  September  16,  1844;  d.  September  18,  1844. 

2,  Susan  E.,  b.  October  5,  1845 ;  d.  April  15,  1851. 

3,  Annie  li.,  b.  March  8,  1848;  d.  April  11,  1851. 

4,  Frank  II.,  b.  January  8,  1850  ;  d.  September  20,  1855. 

5,  Agnes,  b.  in  Lawrence,  .June  5, 1852  ;  m.  Arthur  W.  Dyer, 
October  20,  1874,  in  Lowell. 

6,  Lizzie  Crosby,  b.  January  11,  1855. 

7,  Leslie,  b.  August  24,  1856. 

8,  Helen  Haven,  b.  August  8,  1859. 

3,  Henry  Carlton,  b.  March  19, 1818;  d.  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
May  20,  1866.     A  printer. 

4,  Georgk  Porter,  b.  February  2, 1821 ;  m.  November  30, 1843, 
Harriet  N.  Saunders,  of  Nashua.     He  is  a  machinist. 

1,  Ella  M.,  b.  in  Lowell,  September  1,  1844  ;  m.  in  Lynn, 
Mass.,  January  26,  1871,  Geoi-ge  C.  Houghton. 
1,  Gertrude  Crosby,  b.  in  Lynn,  Aiigust  26,  1875. 

5,  William,  b.  .January  8,  1823  ;  m.  Emeline  .J.  Shattuck,  of 
Natick,  January  5,  1854. 

1,  William  E.,  b.  in  Natick,  November  29,  1854. 

2,  Porter  S.,  b.  May  1,  1857. 

3,  Efhcard  P.,  b.  October  26,  1860. 

6,  James,  b.  February  6,  1825;  d.  June  16,  1825,  at  Natick. 

7,  James  H.,  b.  May  18,  1826  ;  d.  August  10,  1829. 

8,  Joseph,  b.  August  19,  1828;  d.  July  13,  1830. 
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9,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  b.  November  26, 1830  ;  m.  October  3, 1853, 
Samuel  C.  Oliver,  son  of  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver,  of  Salem,  Mass.; 
d.  October  24,  1858. 

1,  ^arah  Elizabeth  Cook,  b.  in  Andover,  June  29,  1857. 

10,  John  H.,  b.  April  2,  1833;  d.  in  New  Orleans,  1854. 

11,  Joseph  D.  (by  second  wife),  b.  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1842;  m.  December  12,  1866,  Mary  Jane  Winch,  of 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

1,  Harry  P,,  b.  September  17,  1868. 

2,  Grace  J.,  b.  May  14,  1871. 

11,  POLLY,  March  25,  1793  ;  m.  William  Crosby,  of  Merrimack,  N. 
H.,  August,  1815  (b.  at  West  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  4,  1793). 

1,  William,  b.  July  3,  1816,  at  Merrimack;  m.  1  Catherine 
Elliott,  of  Amherst,  February  18,  1843.  She  d.  August  14, 
1850. 

\,Abhy  Catherine,  b.  August  4,  1850;  d.  May  10,  1851. 
m.  2  Sarah  Walker,  of  New  Brunswick,  July  17,  1854,  at  Al- 
mont,  Mich.     She  d.  February  2,  1S76. 

1,  Ahhie  Elliott,  b.  March  30,  1857. 

2,  Belle  Sarah,  b.  April  30,  1859. 

2,  Mary  Swan,  b.  March  1,  1818,  at  Merrimack;  m.  Mark  Far- 
ley, of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  August  25,  1834.     He  d.  June  22,  1872. 

1,  3Iary  A7in,  b.  June  21,  1835  ;  d.  August  9,  1835. 

2,  Susan  Elizabeth,  b.  July  27,  1836;  m.  Frank  J.  Abbott, 
of  Milford,  November  11,  1862. 

1,  Fred  Frank,  b.  August  16,  1865. 

2,  Estella  Farley,  b.  August  16,  1868. 

3,  Mary  Crosby,  b.  May  31,  1838;  d.  September  16,  1841. 

4,  William  Albert,  b.  June  30,  1842;  m.  Anna  E.  Mellen, 
of  Romeo,  Mich.,  April  3,  1866. 

1,  Arthur,  b.  February  27,  1867. 

2,  Nina  Mary,  b.  January  3,  1869. 

3,  Allison  Albert,  b,  March  24,  1871. 

4,  Karl  Charles,  b.  March  18,  1873. 

5,  Harriet  Alice,  b.  December  6,  1845 ;  in.  Seymour  H. 
Sleeper,  at  Imlay  City,  Mich.,  March  25,  1869. 

6,  Kate  Kellogg^  h.  March  10,  1849 ;  m.  Edward  E.  Palmer, 
of  Imlay  City,  Mich.,  November  13,  1875. 

7,  Nellie  Sophia,  b.  April  24,  1851 ;  m.  Henry  Sanford,  of 
Romeo,  Mich.,  October  3,  1872;  she  d.  at  Imlay  City, 
August  2,  1875. 

1,  Louise,  b.  April  7,  1874. 

8,  Charles  Kellogg,  b.  Jul}^  1,  1854. 

3,  JoTHAM,  b.  1820,  at  Merrimack ;  d.  in  Milford,  in  his  twenty- 
first  year. 
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II,  JosEiMi,  1).  October  15,  1758,  in  Milford  (Ur-ii  Amlier«t)  ;  «1.  in 
Aiuborst,  Octolx'i-  1),  1842;  ni.  1  Esther  Lane,  d.  November  2, 
1794;  2  Sarah  Kicliardwon,  d.  February  22,  1850. 

Uncle  .Josepli  and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  born  (hii-ing 
the  life  of  G(H)rge  111.,  and  before  tlie  Dechiration  of  our  Inde])en- 
dence,  aud  therefore  received  all  their  school  education  by  the  aid  of 
English  school-books.  uVlthough  the  Puritans  established  schools 
next  after  their  churches,  and  built  up  the  early  system  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  our  school-books  were  not  simj)lified  and  Americanized 
till  we  had  become  a  constitutional  and  inde})endent  government. 
The  English  l>ooks  were  large  treatises  upon  the  different  branches 
of  education,  designed  for  the  use  of  wealthy  families,  whose  chil- 
dren were  under  private  tutors  or  in  endowed  schools,  and  not  suited 
to  the  lower  grade  of  instruction  of  our  early  settlers,  and  yet  in 
New  England  we  were  dependent  upon  the  English  elementary  books. 
Schools  upon  the  plan  of  our  immigrants  were  unknown  there. 

After  the  Revolution,  it  became  a  matter  of  national  growth 
and  pride,  as  well  as  of  patriotism,  that  our  children  shoidd  be 
taught  by  the  use  of  American  books.  "The  Com])end  of  English 
Grammar"  by  Abel  Curtis  in  1779,  the  "Young  Ladies'  Accidence" 
by  Bingham  in  1785,  and  Webster's  "  Spelling  Book  "  and  "American 
Selections  "  soon  after,  introduced  simpler  and  moi-e  useful  avenues 
of  instruction  for  both  teacher  and  scholars.  Curtis  says  "  there  is 
no  treatise  extant  adai)ted  to  the  genius  and  circumstances  of  the 
times,"  and  Webster  says,  in  his  "  Third  Part,"  speaking  of  the 
English  school-books,  "  none  of  which  is  calculated  particularly  for 
American  schools. "  The  school-books  of  that  time  were  ponderous, 
technical  and  uninviting — and  teachers  were  unskilled,  and  generally 
self-prepared.  In  addition  to  the  liinderances  of  unintelligible  books, 
the  country  was  so  poor  and  population  so  sparse  that  town  schools 
could  be  maintained  only  for  very  short  terms  when  at  all.  So 
ill-adapted  books,  poor  teachers,  and  few  scholai's  could  not  raise 
the  standard  of  common  education  beyond  reading,  writing  and  "  rule 
of  three."  At  that  day,  too,  there  was  scai'cely  a  newspaper  in  the 
country,  no  children's  story  books  or  light  reading  to  stimulate  the 
young  mind,  not  an  academy  or  grammar  school  out  of  the  large  towns 
on  the  sea  board.  I  state  these  facts  that  the  descendants  of  these 
brothers  and  sisters  may  not  now  criticise  them  that  they  did  not 
become  professional  men  who  were  not  wanted,  instead  of  being  farm- 
ers, coopers,  carpenters  and  clothiers  who  were  wanted  ;  and  that 
they  may  award  them  great  credit  for  arriving  at  the  highest  posts 
of  citizenship  under  such  early  discouragements.  We,  who  are  sur- 
rounded with  libraries,  newspapers  and  modern  systems  of  educa- 
tion, cannot  realize  the  dearth  of  educational  op})ortunity  of  those 
times.  We  are  left  to  admire  their  sound,  ]>ractical,  good  sense  and 
their  sufficient  learning,  their  sterling  integrity,  their  love  of  freedom, 
which  enabled  them  to  fill  the  important  town  offices  and  conduct 
public  affairs  with  such  good  judgment.  I  should  like  to  take  my 
young  cousins  into  a  school-house  such  as  my  uncles  helped  to  build 
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aiidperliaps  occupy,  tliat  tlicy  may  aj)i»riH-iatc  the  woiidciiul  advauce 
since  made  in  conmioii  scliool  iiistiliiti()iif<.  Tlic  scliool-liouse  was 
generally  situate<l,  terrilorially,  in  tlie  center  of  tlie  district.  It  was 
a  small  building  with  one  entrance  door,  eiitry,  fire])lace,  and  a  closet 
for  liats  and  coats,  willi  one  school-room,  in  a  corner  of  which  was 
an  elevated  platfoiaii  for  the  teacher  and  his  tal)le,  whereon  lay 
his  ferule  and  a  few  birch  sticks.  Disciiiline  was  reduced  to  the 
rule  of  a  "  word  and  a  l)l(nv,"  tliough  the  priority  was  not  always  cer- 
tain, and  when  the  ferule  failed,  the  sticks  were  selected  and  so  ap- 
plied that  the  little  or  big  end  was  surt^  to  reduce  the  offender  to 
submission,  as  nothing  sentimental  or  humanitarian  in  the  matter 
was  then  known  in  school  and  scarcely  at  home.  Solomon's 
injunction  about  "sparing  the  rod"  was  most  devoutly  kept.  In 
tliat  time  the  religious  element  of  the  peo])le  was  not  shocked  at 
reading  the  Bible  for  the  first  exercise  or  even  at  having  the  Assem- 
bly's catechism  i-ead  or  rehearsed  every  Saturday,  as  it  was  a  2)art  of 
the  spelling  book.  There  were  no  finished  aiul  colored  maps,  no 
black-l)oards,  nor  a  multitude  of  other  things  now  found  in  schools. 
The  boys  in  turn  were  obliged  to  build  the  morning  fires,  and  the 
girls  to  sweep  tlu^  room  at  noon.  In  some  })arts  of  the  country  the 
scholars  wei'c  obliged  to  carry  a  stick  or  tAVo  of  wood  e\ery  day  for 
support  of  the  tire,  and  I  am  told  that  mode  of  suj»j)lying  fuel  ex- 
isted in  Ireland,  only  the  children  there  carried  jt>e(/i  daily  instead  of 
wood.  I  know  one  district  school  in  Massachusetts  was  thus  fur- 
nished with  wood  as  late  as  182G.  In  my  day  the  boys  had  not  only 
to  build  the  fires,  which  were  very  large,  but  the  master  would  send 
boys  into  the  woods  during  school  hours  to  hunt  up  dry  wood, 
brush,  bark  and  knots,  to  kee})  tlie  green  wood  burning  and  the 
scholars  from  freezing.  How,  now,  do  you  think  the  boys  and  girls 
could  get  much  knowledge^  under  such  a  condition  of  things  ?  We 
must  not  be  hard  on  them  for  not  learning  to  sj)ell  words  as  we  do 
now,  for  great  exactness  in  s])elling  and  pronunciation  are  quite  mod- 
ern requirements.  Even  scliolars  nowadays  find  it  difficult  to  ol)serve 
all  the  rules  of  orthography  and  jthilology  without  reference  to  the 
dictionary,  there  are  so  many  silent  letters  and  arbitrary  exceptions, 
but  in  those  early  times  while  there  was  great  i^erspicuity  in  their 
ideas  there  was  still  greater  looseness  in  s])elling  them  out.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  will  cover  the  efforts  of  literary  men  to  make 
orthography  a  science. 

When  I  was  first  sent  to  school  we  had  only  Webster's  spelling- 
book,  Morse's  geography,  Adams'  arithmetic  and  the  Young  Ladies' 
Accidence  in  grammar.  Parents  in  those  days  insisted  that  their 
children  should  learn  to  read,  write  and  ci))her,  and  that  they 
would  teach  them  to  do  that  even  withoiit  a  school,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  from  early  transactions  how  few  peo2>le  were  obliged 
to  use  a  X  for  their  signature.  But,  alas !  the  spelling  of  that  day  had 
very  pooi-  home  source  of  imj^rovement.  Children  had  ample  time 
in  the  long  winter  evenings  for  the  parents  to  give  them  other  in- 
structions in  other  lessons  than  spelling.  You  must  know  tliat  at 
mosi  there  was  only  one  weekly  newspajier  found    in  the   best   fami- 
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lies,  and  no  cliilflrcii's  story  Looks.  TJK'iX'  woi-c  liistork's  ami  liiog- 
rai»liies  for  the  older  ])eo])k',  ke])t.  as  a  library  at  tlie  parsonage,  to  be 
exchanged  Sundays,  but  I  knew  only  one  story  book  for  children, 
iSayiford  and  Mertoii.,  till  Mrs.  Putnam's  "  Squirrel  Family,''''  which 
appeared  about  1820,  save  the  universally  beloved  Ncav  England 
Primer,  but  now,  libraries  know  no  limits,  and  the  jiens  of  ready 
Avriters,  in  our  day,  are  made  of  steel  and  gold  to  stand  the  work 
of  giving  books  for  cliildren. 

My  uncle  Jose])h  was  about  sixty-five  years  old  and  an  invalid 
when  I  made  him  a  visit  in  iSiJO.  It  was  tlie  only  time  I  remembei- 
ever  to  have  seen  him.  lie  seemed  very  old  to  me,  though  genial 
and  ha])}ty,  I'ather  tall  and  sjiare.  His  life  had  been  laljoi'ious,  but 
fairly  successful  in  personal  comforts  and  in  public  estimation.  In 
his  earliest  years  he  lived  a  while  in  Jaffrey,  then  in  Harvard,  Mass., 
and  after  (the  largest  portion  of  his  life)  in  Andierst.  He  was  one 
of  the  selectmen  in  Jaffrey,  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  and 
drew  a  jjcnsion  many  years.  He  lived  to  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
nine  years — the  longest  life  in  the  family — two  others  having  num- 
bered eiglity-scA^en,  and  three  more  about  eighty. 

1,  GRACE  READ,  b.  August  7,  1779,  in  Jaffrey;  d.  in  Sandwich, 
N.  H.,  July  12,  1855;  m.  Nathaniel  French,  of  Sandwich  (b.  July 
19,  1781;  d.  P\'bruary  17,  1822). 

He  was  a  son  of  Ezekiel  French,  a.  mag'isti'ate  and  clerk  of  the 
j)ro|)rietors  of  the  town  ;  an  early  settler  and  an  influential  nian. 
His  son  Nathaniel  was  a  farmer  and  lived  near  his  father ;  was  cap- 
tain of  an  artillery  com})any  and  deputy  sheriff.  One  of  his  sisters 
married  James  Otis  Freeman,  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  1797 — 
the  first  lawyer  in  Sandwich — and  anotlier  married  Dr.  Wliite,  of 
Sandwich,  where  she  still  lives  and  is  the  last  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
French  was  very  much  l)clov{^d  and  respected,  and  was  an  earnest 
christian  Avoman.     She  lived  near  father  and  was  like  a  mother  to  ns. 

1,  Otis,  b.  Septemljc]-  7, 1804 ;  d.  at  (Tilmant(ni,  Marcli  30, 1858  ; 
m.  Hannah  M.  Stevens,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Stevens,  of 
Gilnianton.  He  was  a  jthysician  and  practised  in  Gilmanton 
and  Lawrence,  Mass. 

\,FranMin  S.,  b.  Novend)er  23,  1830;  m.  Ellen  M.  Fogg, 
Julv  3,  1870.     Resides  in  Boston. 

1,  Alice,  1).  November  10,  1873. 

2,  Frank  Otis,  b.  May  1,  1876. 

2,  Albert  R.   II.,  b.  July  24,  1833;  m.  Caroliiu'  A.  Rano, 
February  18,  18G5.     Resides  in  Boston.     No  children. 

3,  Lather  B.,  b.  May  16,  1845 ;  m.  Louisa  B.  Winslow,  Au- 
gust 22,  1869.     Resides  in  Boston.     No  children. 

2,  Ezekiel  F.,  b.  Mav  15,  1808;  d.  in  Sandwich,  Deceml)er  11, 
1867;  m.  August  26,  1830,  Bethiah  B.  Paiiu-,  of  Moulton- 
borough,  N.  H.      He  was  x  farmer. 
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1,  Albert  F.,  b.  May  21,  1831 ;  d.  August  14,  1885. 

2,  Nathaniel  6'.,  b.  May  30,  1832;  d.  August  10,  1832. 

3,  George  J/:,b.  February  23, 1834;  m.  June  25,1863,  P:iiza 
Mason,  of  Sandwich.     Resides  in  Boston.     No  children. 

4,  Sarah  G.,  b.  August  28,  1837 ;  ni.  February  3,  1855, 
Parker  C.  Moidton,  of  Sandwicli.  Resides  in  Merri- 
mack, Wis. 

1,  Willie  A.,  b.  1857. 

2,  Herbert,  b.  1867. 

5,  Annie  E.,  b.  August  17,  1838  ;  m.  Rosalvo  T.  Vittum,  of 
Sandwich,  December  14,  1870.     Farmer.     No  children. 

6,  Sitsan  Jf.,  b.  April  8,  1840 ;  d.  July  26, 1861. 

7,  Irene  C,  b.  November  10,  1742;  m.  July  1,  1866,  Hiram 
J.  Hill,  of  North  Brookiield,  Mass.     A  farmer. 

1,  Arthur  W.,  b.  Aj.ril  18,  1872. 

2,  Walter  F.,  b.  August  11,  1875. 

8,  Freeman  E.,  b.  January  22, 1850 ;  m.  February  11, 1871, 
MoUie  M.  Beede,  of  Sandwich.     A  farmer. 

1,  Herbert  F.,  b.  March  17,  1872. 

2,  Lizzie  B.,  b.  May  7,  1874. 

3,  Sophia  M.,  b.  February  24,  1812;  m.  Sylvanus  Tucker,  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  June  26,  1840.     Shoe  raaniifacturer. 

1,  Otis  F.,  b.  November  27,  1843 ;  m.  April  13,  1869,  Mary 
Earle,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Resides  in  Lynn,  Mass.  An 
expressman. 

1,  Frank  W.,  b.  August  20, 1873  ;  d.  October  4,  1873. 

2,  Walter  A.,  b.  May  29,  1876. 

%  Nathaniel  French^  b.  September  9,  1848;  m.  March  5, 
1871,  Clarence  J.  Bickford.     Shoe  manufacturer  in  Lynn. 
1,  Charles  Otis,  b.  March  5,  1873. 

4,  Lucy  M.,  b.  September  16,  1815  ;  d.  in  Sandwich,  August  24, 
1858 ;  m.  Solomon  F.  Beede,  of  Lynn,  December,  1836. 

1,  George  F.,  b.  July  29,  1838;  d.  December  14,  1870;  m. 
Nove*mber  20,  1864,  Charlotte  W.  Freeman,  of  Orleans, 
Mass.     Resides  In  Lynn.     Shoe  manufacturer. 

1,  Charles  W.,  b.  March  17, 1867  ;  d.  September  9, 1868. 

2,  Gracie,  b.  February  3,  1870;  d.  July  17,  1871. 

2,  i'ha.rlex  Oti.^,  b.  l)eceinl)er  29,  1840;  m.  December  22, 
1864,  Irene  S.  Jlich,  of  Wellileet,  Mass.  lie  resides  in 
Lynn.     Dealer  in  shoe  manufacturers'  sup])lies. 

1,  Lizzie  L.,  b.  Sejttember  4,  1865. 

2,  George  W.,  b.  October  26,  1868. 

3,  Artlmr  C,  b.  June  22,  1874  ;  d.  November  17,  1875. 

5,  Kliza  G.,  b.  January  26,  181S;  d.  in   SandAvicli,  January  6, 
'  1867;  m.  February  14,  1846,  C'alvin  Hoyt,  of  S.     Carpenter. 

1,  Geori/ie,  b.  October  2(;,  1S50;  \\\.  April  8,  1874,  William 
T^aC'roix,  of  Needham,  jNlass.  Shoe  maiinfacturer,  and 
resides  ill  ('.•illisteo,  N.  Y. 
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1,  Alice,  1).  January  125,  1875. 
•2,  Gracie,  b.  September  29,  1876. 

•1^  Josephine  A.^  b.  May  26,  1853;  ni.  Auunst  17,  1S70, 
TIeury  Theodore  Pervear.  Resides  in  Lynn.  Morocco 
manufacturer. 

1,  Maud  S.,  b.  November  5,  1871. 

2,  Ralph  H.,  b.  September  29,  1873. 

6,  Nathaniel,  b.  May  15,  1822  ;  d.  in  Lvnn,  Mass.,  Seijtembcr 
23,  1846. 

2,  JOHN   LANE. 

8,  JOSEPH,  b.  July  29,  1798;  d.  September,  1798. 

4,  OTIS,  b.  in  Andieryt,  April  22,  1800;  d.  December  2,  1881;  m. 
Saloma  Whip])le  (b.  February  26,  1804;  d.  January  24,  1870), 
1823,  in  Barre,  Vt.  " 

1,  Emeline  Fraxces,  b.  June  7,  1824;  d.  July  18,  1869;  m. 
Daniel  Smith  Perkins,  of  Mount  Vernon,  January  1,  1842. 

1,  Emma  A.,  b.  December  12, 1843.  Is  a  teacher  of  music  in 
Wakefield,  Mass. 

2,  nanlel  Oti.s  h.  January  22,  1846;  d.  April  22,  1852. 
8,  James    Woodhury,  b.  April  24,  1848,  d.  July  24,  1851. 

4,  Harriet  Frances,  1).  February  6,  1850  ;  d.  July  27,  1857. 

5,  Harriet  Emelme,  b.  January  10,  1852.  A  teacher  in 
Wakefield. 

'6,  James,  b.  August  18,  1858;  droAvned  in  Francestown, 
N.  H.,  Aug-ust"6,  1856. 

7,  Willie  ('.,  b.  Se])tend)er  28,  1855.     Lives  in  Boston. 

8,  Echmrd  C,  b.  August  28,  1857.     Lives  in  Wakefield. 

9,  (%arles,  h.  November  18,  1859;  d.  in  Amherst,  October 
5,  1864. 

10,  Eva,  b.  Marcli  15,  1862;  d.  October  14,  1864. 

2,  Saloma  Rand,  b.  October  7,  1825 ;  m.  James  Averill,  of  Mil- 
ford,  Decendjer  8,  1852.     No  children. 

8,  Hauriet  Augusta,  b.  April  14,  1827  ;  d.  P'ebruary  17,  1886. 

4,  Daniel  Guild,  b.  January  17,  1829;  m.  December  7,  1851, 
Catherine  Castlow,  of  Boston. 

1,  Alice  Kate,  b.  September  14,  1854.  Teacher  hi  Stone- 
ham,  Mass. 

2,  Daniel  Otis,  h.  July  81,  1S57;  d.  Fel>ruary  S,  1858. 

5,  Mary  Elizahktii,  1>.  in   i\ndiej-st,  Se])teinl)er  8,1881;  d.  in 
Lowell,  March  17,  1S88. 

5,  LORENZO   LOW,  b.  Junr,  1808;  <1.  August  4,  lso5.. 
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(i,  SARAH  ANN,  b.  October  15,  1812;  m.  Jamiavy  17,  1«85,  Lang- 
don  Hmitli.     Still  living  in  Amherst. 

1,  Sakah  Maiiia,  1).  May  22,  1836;  m.  Cyrus  Patch,  of  Quincy, 
Mass.  (b.  July  25,  1832),  February  15,  1859.  Dealer  in  coal 
and  wood,  and  lives  in  Quincy,  Mass. 

1,  Frank;  b.  January  20,  1860. 

2,  Winslow  Proctor,  b.  October  22,  1866;  d.  May  19,  1867. 

3,  Clara  Alice,  b.  April  6,  1869. 

4,  Mary  Ann,  b.  October  18,  1874 ;  d.  March  3,  1875. 

2,  Gardner  Hoyt,  b.  in  Amherst,  January  16,  1842;  ni.  Mary 
Frances  Nichols  (b.  August  4,  1845),  of  Quincy  Point,  Marcli 
24,  1869.     Lives  in  Quincy  Point,  Mass. 

1,  Anna  Jot^cpliine,  b.  December  17,  1869. 

2,  Stej^hen  Langdon  Smith,  b.  June  13,  1871. 

3,  Frederick  Gardner,  h.  July  20,  1875. 

7,  LUCY  MARIA,  b.  June  6,  1814;  m.  August  26,  1847,  Benjamin 
I.  Conant,  of  Milford ;  d.  June  12,  1865.     Lumber  dealer. 

1,  Frederick  F.,  b.  June  8,  1848;  d.  March  14,  1873. 

2,  George  Albert,  b.  November  19,  1849. 

8,  JOSEPH  FITCH,  b.  Sei)tember  16,  1819;  m.  Helen  M.  Averill, 
of  Mount  Vernon,  March  28,  1847.     Farmer  in  Milford. 

1,  Grace  Helen,  b.  .Tune  13,  1858. 

2,  Catherine  Bell,  1).  May  24,  1860. 


Ill,  Sarah,  1).  April,  1756;  d.  .laniuiry  27,  1812;  m.  Allen  Good- 
ridge,  who  d.  October  20,  1805.  He  was  a  house  carpenter  and 
builder,  aiul  lived  in  that  part  of  Amherst  Avhich  was  set  off  to 
form  Mount  Vernon,  in  1797. 

I  wish  I  could  fully  describe  to  you  the  condition,  the  labor  and 
resi)Onsibilities  of  the  wife  of  the  early  settler.  The  world  al)out 
her  was  all  rough  and  uncultivated.  The  daily  woi'k  of  her  lius- 
band  was  so  fatiguing — so  ]»erplexing  and  discouraging — that  the 
wife  must  not  only  keej)  iq*  her  own  jaded  enthusiasm  of  her  daily 
life,  but  must  administer  a  ])anacea  to  her  l)etter  half  in  every  dis- 
couragement in  liis  pathway.  We  will  suppose  she  had  had  the 
training,  culture  and  moulding  of  ])arents,  twenty  or  more  years  of 
earlier  forest  living  and,  therefore,  was  j)re])ared  in  mind  and 
muscle  to  meet  her  new  res]ionsil)ilities  with  certain  imj)roved  hal>its 
aiid  adaptations  to  her  own  life  work  above  those  of  her  mother 
wdio  had  just  blessed  her  at  the  wedding  altar.  Aunt  (itoodridge 
married  a  carpenter,  the  housebuildei"  of  the  new  country,  many  of 
whose  dwelling  house  an<l  barn  structures  remain  unto  this  day. 
II<!r  husband  found  a  house  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  her  father's, 
and   j)i'ol)al)ly  took  hei-  to  a  small    framed  Iiouse  ami  started  their 
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luarr'u'd  litV'  soiiu-  twenty-live  years  at'tei-  lier  ratluT  arrived  in  Ani- 
lierst.  From  t lie  ni)[>earanee  of  tlie  country  around  their  farm,  and 
from  tlie  eliaraeter  of  tlic  land  itself,  I  apprehend  the  young  peojde 
had  //2>  hill  work,  at  any  rate,  and  took  that  lot  near  Ikm-  father's 
bceanse  it  was  near  and  Ix'eause  all  l)etter  lots  had  been  secured  be- 
fore Ins  means  ami  years  gave  iiim  occasion  to  choose;  but  more 
tlian  all,  perhaps,  because  she  was  the  oldest  daughter  of  a  loving 
mother.  It  was  a  side-hill  lot — a  romantic  s[H)t  now,  but  diiiicnlt  of 
access  tlien. 

Let  lis  now  imagine  wliat  were  her  duties  and  cares.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  assistance  she  was  obliged  to  give  her  liusband  out  doors,  from 
his  building  engagements  all  about  the  country,  she  had  her  husband 
to  cheer;  her  children  to  care  for,  and  all  the  cooking  and  washing  to 
do  ;  a  cow  to  milk  ;  the  ])oultry  and  pigs  to  feed  ;  the  wool  and  flax  to 
spin,  and  cloth  to  weave  ;  the  stockings,  l)uskins  and  mittens  to  knit, 
and  sewing  to  do.  My  relatives  who  have  not  yet  reached  half  their 
"three  score  years  and  ten,"  do  not  understand  what  some  of  those 
early  life  duties  involved.  For  instance,  there  were  the  "great  "and 
"little"  spinning  wlieels;  there  was  t\\v.  pre])aration  of  the  wool  for 
carding  by  picking  and  gi'easing  and  carding  it  with  a  pair  of  hand 
cards;  there  were  the  combing  of  flax,  i.  e.,  the  flax  came  swingled 
from  the  barn  in  large  hands  /nil,  which  was  to  l)e  drawn  through 
the  toic  comb  —  a  long  bit  of  hard  wood  board  with  stiff  wire  teeth 
or  pegs  six  inches  long,  to  se})arate  the  tow  from  the  flne  flax ;  then 
to  be  drawn  into  long  threads  on  the  wheel  spools.  The  spools  of 
woolen  and  tow  yarn  were  then  formed  into  war])  and  filling,  and 
Avoven  into  woolen,  linen  or  tow  cloth,  by  the  aid  of  a  great,  coarse, 
vulgar-looking  machine,  called  a  loom,  occu])ying  as  much  room 
as  a  high-post  l)edstead,  where  the  shuttle,  beam  and  treadle  gave 
employment  to  hands,  feet  and  eyes,  in  all  sorts  of  undignified 
exhibition  of  all  the  muscles.  Oh !  the  homespun  clothing  of 
those  days ! !  (  T  got  a  classmate  to  break  a  pair  of  shirts  for  me 
when  in  college,  they  were  so  rough).  There  were  no  factories  for 
making  cloth  or  }>rinting  of  cottons.  The  housewife  kept  her  dye- 
l^ot  in  her  chimney  corner,  and  knew^  how  to  cheat  the  poor  clothier, 
as  he  was  called,  out  of  the  profit  of  coloring  the  stockings  and  mitts 
of  the  household,  as  well  as  by  mixing  white  and  black  sheep  wool 
for  grey  frocks.  But  only  think  of  her  rough  furniture  ;  her  tables 
and  chairs ;  her  pewter  and  earthen  ware ;  her  hemlock  and  birch 
brooms,  and  great  kitchen  fires,  with  a  brass  kettle  and  dinner  pot ; 
no  baby  carriages  or  dolls  to  amuse  the  children  ;  no  cooking  stoves 
or  sewing  machines ;  no  changing  Paris  fashions  within  her  knowl- 
edge or  reach,  or  modern  fairs  to  amuse  her  long  ev^enings ;  no 
wooden  clocks  to  tell  her  Avhat  time  to  go  to  bed,  or  any  time  teller, 
except  the  sicn  dial,  which  gave  no  note  of  time  in  dull  weather  or 
at  night. 

What  a  change  a  hundred  years  have  made  !  and  I  have  run  over 
the  early  ])art  of  the  century  that  you  now,  and  those  who  follow 
you  of  our  kindred,  may  hereafter  know  what  their  early  friends 
suffered  as  well  as  accomplished.      ForthcAvorld  does  not  show  such 
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another  exhibition  of  forlilnde  and  hard  work,  siieh  integrity,  such 
growth  in  civilization,  sucli  civil,  religious,  menial  culture  as  the 
descendants  of  the  Turitans  exhil)ited  in  converting  tlus  Avil- 
derness  country  into  its  present  i)osition.  We  must  take  into  ac- 
count, however,  that  a  good  housewife  then  found  lier  house  work 
relieved  of  a  vast  amount  of  duties  of  our  extravagant  times. 
Sweeping  was  a  small  affair  then ;  no  dusting  of  furniture,  no  cur- 
tains to  windows  oi-  to  beds  to  keep  in  order;  no  carpets  to  sweep, 
and,  as  to  washing  dishes,  you  will  be  surj>rised,  perhai)S  to  be  told, 
that  knives  and  forks  and  pewter  plates,  with  a  large  dish  or  two, 
made  up  the  si)read  table;  no  tumblers  —  the  one  mug  of  cider  or 
water  answered  for  the  wdiolc  family,  passhig  from  lip  to  lip  all 
round  the  table;  one  central  dish  of  ])udding  and  one  of  meat  all  cut 
uj),  to  be  plunged  into  l)y  every  one,  each  one  choosing  for  himself, 
excej)t  that  company  was  allowed  the  iirst  choice,  and  the  pudding 
was  first  to  be  served. 

How  primitive  and  strange  it  may  seem  to  most  of  you  that 
these  great-grandmothers  of  yours  baked  their  potatoes  in  the  hot 
embers  of  the  great  kitchen  tire,  and  used  the  long  handled  frying- 
pan  for  cooking  meats  and  frying  doughnuts  ;•  hung  uj)  their  spare- 
ribs  and  turkeys  upon  a  long  string  in  front  of  tlie  lire  for  roasting, 
and  turned  their  meat  by  a  stick  to  keep  it  from  burning  and  to 
oive  it  uniform  heat.  The  tin  kitchen,  a  very  popular  invention, 
followed  the  string  mode,  and  the  Dutch  oven  came  along  to  bake 
cakes  and  potatoes  in,  followed  by  Yankee  bakers,  but  the  cooking- 
stove  got  along  about  fifty  years  ag(j  to  sujjplement  every  thing  of 
the  kind,  and  now  reigns  in  the  cooking  dejtartments,  warming  the 
room  and  heating  all  the  Hats  for  ironing.  The  universal  broom  was 
made  of  hendock,  then  of  birch — a  white  birch  sa})ling  si)lit  down 
and  shaved  up  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  handle  j)art  into  slivers 
tied  together  like  the  rattan  of  the  present  day — but  at  length  came 
the  "  Shaker  broom,"  some  fifty  years  ago,  made  of  broom  corn, 
first  in  a  round  mass,  but  now  flat.  The  great  institution  of  the 
present  day — neat,  durable  and  cheap,  a  great  domestic  blessing — 
this  corn  broom. 

I  regret  to  say  that  my  efforts  to  obtain  reliable  dates  of  births 
and  deaths,  marriages,  etc.,  of  aunt  Sarah's  children  have  signally 
failed,  and  I  am  not  sure  of  their  number  or  names.  As  she  died 
sixty-five  years  ago,  and  her  husband  seven  years  earlier,  it  would 
naturally  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a  correct  list  except  by 
reference  to  a  family  Bible  record,  or  records  of  the  town  and  church 
in  the  place  of  their  residence.  But  the  town  records  have  1)een 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  church  records  are  silent  touching  my  en- 
quiries. One  son,  Allen,  has  left  some  evidence  of  valuable  jiosition, 
but  he  died  thirty-five  years  since.  One  daughter,  I  am  told,  married 
a  Mr.  Wallingford  in  Kentucky,  and  another  married  a  Rev.  Mr. 
Simerwill,  a  Bajitist  missionary  to  the  Putawatomies  in  Michigan, 
"  who  was  left  a  single  missionary  to  teach  the  school  and  preach  to 
the  church  at  Carey,"  says  Newcomb  in  his  "  Cyclopedia  of  Missions," 
"upon  the  removal  of  the  mission  to  another  station  in  1829." 
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There  stiiuds  in  the  cemetery  in  Mount  Vernon  an  expensive 
monumental  shaft,  to  the  memory  of  her  son  Allen  Goodridge, 
having  deceased  January  26th,  1842,  aged  sixty,  and  to  his  wife 
Mekcv,  who  died  December  16th,  1841,  aged  fifty.  In  the  church 
records  T  found  their  names  recorded  among  the  members  of  the 
cluircli  who  attended  the  protracted  meeting  in  1831.  I  remember 
another  son,  Josiah  Crosby,  who  spent  a  year  or  more  at  my  father's 
for  medical  attention  of  my  father — a  pleasant,  pious  young  man. 
Allen  left  a  son  Benjamin,  who  after  the  death  of  his  father  sold  the 
old  homestead  and  is  said  to  have  removed  to  Iowa  and  probably 
carried  the  old  family  Bible  away  with  the  family  relics.  My  letters 
have  failed  to  reach  him.  I  hoj^e  I  may  be  able  yet  to  give  some 
better  account  of  this  family  in  an  appendix.  I  regret  my  failure, 
]:»articularly,  because  I  so  well  knew  my  father's  great  affection  for 
his  sisters.  Some  of  her  children  certainly  gave  credit  to  their 
mother's  care  and  j)iety. 

1,  SARAH,  d.  P\4)ruary  27,  1803,  aged  9  years. 

2,  BENJAMIN,  d.  March  7,  1803,  aged  2  years. 

3,  ALLEN,  d.  January  26,  1842,  aged  60  ;  m.  Mercy  Emerson,  d.  De- 
cember 10,  1841,  aged  .^0. 

4,  SOPHIA. 

5,  BETSEY. 

6,  JOSIAH  CROSBY. 

7,  ASA. 

8,  JOSEPH,  m.  Miss  Emerson. 

9,  FANNY,  m.  Rev.  Mr.  Simmerwill. 

10,  SALLY,  m.  Mr.  Wallingford,  of  Kentucky. 


IV,  William,  b.  January  29, 1758  ;  m.  Sarah,  daughter  of  Hon.  John 
Shepard,  of  Milford,  November  16,  1790 ;  d.^May  12, 1831,  and 
his  wife  d.  December  15,  1845. 

He  was  called  a  farmer  because  he  cidtivated  the  homestead  and 
lived  where  his  father  had  lived,  and  because  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
farms  in  Milford.  But  he  was  one  of  "nature's  noblemen" — one  of 
those  energetic,  benevolent  men,  whose  mind  was  well  balanced  and 
far-reaching,  whose  pleasure  consisted  in  suggesting  measures  for  the 
public  l)enefit  and  in  inaugurating  enterprises  for  the  promotion  of 
industry  and  for  the  inci'ease  of  social  advantages  of  his  toAvnsmen. 
He  promoted  schools  and  religious  worship.  He  gave  the  site  for 
the  first  church  and  the  burial  ground  in  17 S8 — the  meetings  to  or- 
ganize the  church  and  to  build  a  meeting-house  were  held  at  his 
house — he  built  houses  in  the  village  and  encouraged  manufacturing  j 
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was  town  treasurer,  collector,  selectman  and  representative  several 
years.  He  was  the  stirring,  moving  man  of  every  body  and  thing 
about  him,  and  left  his  mark  so  fully,  indelibly  and  unquestioned, 
upon  all  the  enterprises  and  social  character  of  the  people,  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  the  village  i)astor  who  wrote  his  epitaph,  called 
him  "  emphatically  the  father  of  Milford." 

He  was  tall  and  erect,  his  face  was  pleasant,  and  voice  soft  and 
winning,  his  manners  were  graceful,  and  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
others  he  was  affable,  courteous  and  yet  dignified.  He  was  the  un- 
selfish counsellor  and  faithful  friend.  He  cared  tenderly  for  his 
mother  to  her  death,  and  filled  to  overflowing  the  mission  of  duty 
and  love  to  his  family.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of 
such  a  life.  He  was  a  soldier  also,  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  in  the  battle  of  Bennington.  The  family  still  possess  a  sword 
he  took  from  a  Hessian  officer  at  that  battle.  The  people  revolved 
about  him,  as  lesser  worlds  around  the  sun,  absorbing  his  heat  and 
reflecting  his  light.  Our  country  towns  were  made  prominent  by 
the  efforts  of  such  men. 

The  Shepards  were  influential  and  "  well  to  do  "  peo])le.  Mrs. 
Crosby  was  fully  equal  to  be  a  "help  meet  "  to  such  a  man — as  mother 
of  his  children,  a  member  of  society,  and  sympathizer  in  all  his  life 
duties  and  life  pleasures.  Her  father  was  the  distinguished  justice 
of  the  peace,  the  town  director  and  auditor,  and  a  man  of  wealth ; 
a  leading  magistrate  who  wrote  the  deeds  and  settled  estates,  wlio 
was  judge  and  jury  in  civil  matters  and  controversies,  and  adminis- 
tered punishment  in  criminal  matters ;  he  became  quite  as  oracular 
then  as  the  modern  court  of  chancery  under  the  "  appeals,"  "  excej)- 
tions  "  and  pleadings  of  expert  lawyers  of  our  times. 

The  influence  of  uncle  William  and  his  father-in-law  Shepard 
to  develop  and  utilize  the  water  power  of  the  Souhegan  in  Milford 
can  be  fully  estimated  only  by  taking  into  account  the  strength  of 
the  prejudice  of  the  Amherst  peoj^le  against  the  Monson  people 
originally,  and  the  strength  of  the  business  men  in  Amherst.  Am- 
herst became  early  a  shire  town — the  courts  were  held  there,  and 
eminent  men  lived  tliere  who  were  struggling  to  keep  the  village 
without  a  rival.  Monson  had  been  a  hard  town — having  jiersistently 
refused  to  support  religious  services  or  maintain  schools — had  been 
split  up  and  committed  to  her  neighbors  for  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment by  annexation,  but  was  not  imj^roved  or  happy  in  her  connec- 
tion, and  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  a  town  by 
the  name  of  Milford,  in  1794.  A  parish,  however,  called  the  South 
West  Parish,  had  been  created  in  1782,  and  as  a  meeting-house  was 
an  indispensable  badge  of  corporate  life  and  character,  the  i:)eople  at 
once  moved  to  build  one  ;  but  the  building  of  a  house  of  Avorshiji  in 
those  early  towns  was  a  herculean  affair. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Davis,  of  Amherst,  in  his  "  Historical  Discourse 
on  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Meeting-house,"  has  given  the  history  of  the  building  of  the 
Milford  meeting-house,  which  enables  me  to  give  you  some  of  the 
facts.     My  grandfather  and  uncles  Josiah  and  William  were  peti- 
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tioners,  with  more  than  forty  others,  for  the  new  parish,  and  grand- 
father was  put  upon  the  committee  to  furnish  the  timber  and  himber 
for  the  house,  to  be  let  out  to  the  h)west  bidder.  They  voted  to 
raise  £32  to  pay  expenses  in  getting  their  parish,  £95  for  timber, 
etc.,  and  £15  for  preaching.  Capt.  Crosby  (grandfather)  was  put 
on  the  committee  "  to  see  it  framed,  underpinned  and  raised,"  and 
"  three  shillings  a  day  be  allowed  each  man — the  lal)()rer  to  board 
liimself."  Another  meeting  was  held  to  provide  clapboards,  floor- 
boards, etc.,  and  Capt  Crosby  was  put  upon  the  committee,  and  so 
the  work  went  on,  raising  money  hi  sums  of  £30  to  £50,  and  building 
of  porches,  "  like  the  Temple  (a  town  near)  porches,"  etc.,  till  1787, 
when  the  sashes,  glass  and  levelling  the  ground  were  provided  for, 
and  £30  raised  for  preaching.  And  so  from  time  to  time  for  ten 
years  meetings  were  held  and  plans  devised  to  complete  the  house. 

Dr.  Davis  says,  "  Thus  we  see  that  it  took  upwards  of  ten  years 
of  continuous  struggle  for  the  parishionexs  to  complete  their  house 
of  worship — a  struggle  that  we  of  to-day  can  scarcely  comprehend." 
"  We  scarcely  knew,"  said  an  old  inhabitant,  "  when  it  was  com- 
pleted ourselves ;  we  worshipped  in  Col.  Shepard's  barn,  and  when 
the  meeting-house  was  so  far  finished  that  we  could  hold  meetings 
in  it  we  thought  we  had  accomplished  a  great  work — we  were  poor, 
our  means  necessarily  limited,  frequently  divided  in  council,  and 
nothing  but  the  privilege  for  ourselves  and  our  children  of  worship- 
ping God  in  his  sanctuaiy  could  have  held  us  together  and  induced 
us  ti)  finish  the  work."  Said  another,  "  People  do  not  move  into  the 
forests,  clear  for  themselves  homesteads  in  the  solitudes  of  the  wil- 
derness, and  take  on  themselves  the  burden  of  building  meeting- 
houses and  sustaining  ministers,  without  deep  convictions  of  the  value 
of  the  gospel." 

"  The  year  1788,"  says  Dr.  Davis,  "  was  an  eventful  year  for  the 
parish.  William  Crosby  gave  land  where  the  meeting-house  stands, 
and  also  land  for  a  burying  ground  on  the  west  part  of  his  farm 
during  the  year."  Uncle  William  was  then  thirty  years  old  and  did 
not  marry  till  two  years  later,  and  yet  was  giving  his  land  for  jmblic 
uses — a  part  of  which  he  had  purchased  of  his  father,  being  part  of 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  purchased  by  grandfather  in  1780, 
for  "three  hundred  bushels  of  grain,  two-thirds  Indian  corn  and 
one-third  rye." 

Uncle  William  died  in  1831,  when  Milford  had  become  a  man- 
ufacturing village.  Josiah,  his  eldest  son,  had  been  interested  in 
manufacturing  cotton  yarns  nearly  twenty  years,  then  running  one 
of  the  earliest  mills  in  the  country,  and  making  cotton  yarns  was 
one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  cotton  manufacture  and  for  some  years 
a  productive  interest.  The  building  of  roads,  dams  and  mills  at  that 
period  required  great  judgment,  great  courage  and  great  pressure  of 
])ersuasion  upon  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  such  a  water 
poAver  to  carry  forward  such  unheard-of  plans  of  domestic  industries, 
and  this  was  the  life-work  of  uncle  William.  Let  the  relatives  now 
look  at  Milford— its  village,  mills,  town  hall,  churches,  bank  and 
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pleasant  streets,  and  ask  what  better  name  conkl  have  been  won 
than  that  given—"  The  Fatlier  of  the  Towni." 

"  111  the  death  of  so  worthy  a  iiieinber  of  the  human  iaiiiily  the  public 
has  sustaineel  a  great  loss.  He  was  emphatically  the  father  of  Milford  — 
adored  as  a  husband,  belovetl  as  a  parent  and  universally  esteemed  as  a 
citizen.  He  repeatedly  represented  his  fellow-townsmen  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  with  honor  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  his  con- 
stituents. Sound  and  deliberate  in  judgment,  liberal  and  enlightened  in  his 
opinions,  both  of  men  and  measures.  In  every  relation  of  life  he  was  truly 
an  upright  and  honest  man." — New  Hampshire  Cahinet. 

1,  SOPHIA,  b.  December  4,  1791 ;  d.  in  Nashua,  January  26,  1854  ; 
111.  Henry  Spaulding,  September  7,  1823. 

1,  Charles  W.,  b.  and  d.  in  Milford,  May,  1824. 

2,  Sarah  S.,  b.  in  Shutesbury,  Mass.,  November  24,  1825;  d.  in 
Nashua,  November  22,  1851. 

3,  William  C,  b.  in  Shutesbury,  June  26,  1827  ;  d.  in  Nashua, 
August  26,  1851. 

4,  Charles  T.,  b.  in  Shutesbury,  June  22,  1830;  d,  in  Nashua, 
March  18,  1875;  m.  Frances  J.  Hadley,  August  24,  1857. 

1,  Charles  Crosby,  b.  in  Nashua,  July  4,  1859. 

5,  Lucy  W.,  b.  in  Shutesbury,  February  16,  1832;  d.  in  Nashua, 
May  15,  1847. 

2,  JOSIAH,  b.  December  3,  1793;  d.  July  11,  1853;  m.  Margery, 
daughter  of  Charles  Whitmarsh,  of  Lyndeboro',  N.  H.,  De- 
cember 17,  1817.     Manufacturer. 

1,  William  Staniford,  b.  December  22,  1818;  d.  January  22, 
1820. 

2,  Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  August  26, 1821 ;  m.  .John  A.  Kendrick, 
of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  September  28,  1843. 

1,  Emma,  S.  E.,  b.  in  Roxbury,  August  3,  1844. 

2,  John.  Willuwi,  b.  October  14,  ]  853,  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
Member  senior  class  Worcester  Technical  School  in  1872. 

3,  Adeline  Augusta,  b.  October  27,  1825. 

4,  Charles  Whitmarsh,  b.  October  22,  1 828 ;  in.  Elmira  J. 
Smith,  June  14,  1849.     Attorney  at  law  in  Nashua,  N.  H. 

1,  Emma  IT.,  b.  September  15,  1850  ;  d.  in  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
October  9,  1855. 

2,  Charles  p/osiah,  b.  in  Dubuque,  November  20,  1856. 

3,  Nellie  May,  b.  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  18,  1859. 

4,  Willie  Herbert,  b.  at   Cannon    Falls,  Minn.,  November 
15,  1861. 

5,  George  Harry,  b.  at  Hastings,  Minn.,  July  21,  1864. 

6,  Matthias,  b.  at  Hastings,  January  6,  1869. 

6,  John  William,  b.  October  19,  1836  ;  m.  Elmira  J.,  daughter 
of  Shubael  Shattuck,  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  April  23, 1861. 
He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  war  and  was  promoted  first 
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lieutenant ;  was  in  the  battles  of  Antietam,  Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg,  Coal  Harbor  and  Pittsburg;  lost  his  right  arm  at 
Pittsburg;  has  been  post  master  at  Milford  since  1868. 

1,  Charles  Frederick,  b.  February  4,  1862. 

2,  Ada  Eliza,  b.  May  17,  1868. 

3,  JOHN,  b.  July  27, 1796 ;  d.  at  Edwardsville,  111.,  July  9, 1820.  He 
went  west  to  seek  his  fortune.  I  met  him  in  New  York  City,  at 
my  brother's,  and  my  two  weeks'  acquaintance  impressed  me  most 
favorably  for  energy  and  courage,  as  well  as  gentle,  manly  culture. 

4,  FREDERICK,  twin  brother  of  Freeman,  b.  June  24,  1798 ;  d. 
January  3,  1872;  m.  1  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Abel  Sjialding,  No- 
vember 22,  1825,  who  d.  May  6,  1828  ;  2  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
Stephen  Lund,  of  Merrimack,  N.  H.,  November  24, 1831.  He  was 
a  farmer,  and  with  his  brothei-  Freeman,  occupied  the  old  home- 
stead to  his  death,  co-tenants. 

1,  Catherike  Elizabeth,  b.  February  17,  1833;  m.  1  James 
Cochran,  a  merchant,  November  23, 1853,  Avho  d.  March,  1854  ; 
2  Rev.  George  Darling,  January  9,  1855,  then  pastor  of  the 
Appleton  Street  Church,  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  now  pastor  in  Hud- 
son, Ohio. 

1,  Kate  Crosby,  b.  June  25,  1860,  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

2,  Frederick  Crosby,  b.  June  11,  1862. 

3,  Carrie,  b.  July  22,  1864;  d.  January  26,  1867. 

4,  Grace,  b.  July  23,  1867. 

5,  Edward  Crosby,  b.  September  23,  1869. 

2,  Aeabell,  b.  April  23,  1835;  d.  July  10,  1835. 

3,  Matthias  Frederick,  b.  September  16, 1836.  He  owns  the 
original  Crosby  farm  in  Milford,  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved.    Dealer  in  hay  and  lumber — a  stirring  business  man. 

4,  Caroline  Rebecca,  b.  November  12,  1838. 

5,  George  Staniford,  b.  October  11,  1841 ;  d.  July  1,  1842. 

6,  Annabell  Frances,  b.  October  24,  1844;  m.  Charles  Carroll 
Secombe,  September  14,  1871.  Paper  manufacturer,  Minne- 
apolis,  Minn. 

1,  Annabell,  b.  August  25,  1873. 

7,  Clara  Edla,  b.  March  19,  1850. 

5^  FREEMAN,  twin  brother  of  Frederick,  b.  January  24,  1798  ;  m. 
1  Harriet,  daughter  of  Joseph  Crosby,  November  22,  1825,  who 
d.  September  7,  1855;  2  Harriet  (Hartshorn)  Moore,  of  Nashua, 
January  26,  1860.  He  lives  on  a  part  of  the  homestead,  always 
been  a  farmer,  is  a  deacon  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  for 
many  years  an  invalid.  These  twin  brothers  walked  hand  in  hand 
the  pathway  of  life,  performing  all  their  duties  as  ])arents  and 
citizens  with  great  credit  and  success. 

1,  Harriet  Maria,  b.  February  9,  1827  ;  m.  Dexter  S.  Burn- 
ham,  June  1,  1848.     A  merchant. 
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1,  Mary  Fanny,  b.  September  20, 1854 ;  cl.  August  20, 1856. 

2,  Saddle  French,  b.  March  6,  1859. 

3,  Hattie  Florence,  b.  June  6,  1864. 

2,  Rebecca  Spalding,  b.  December  7,  1828 ;  m.  James  W.  An- 
derson, of  Milford,  October  25,  1849.     A  manufacturer. 

1,  Ilattie  Jane,  b.  November  9, 1850  ;  d.  February  11, 1865, 
in  Indiana])olis,  Ind. 

2,  Freeman  Crosby,  b.  April  13,  1854. 

3,  Lizzie  Rebecca,  b.  in  Indianapolis,  May  7,  1859. 

4,  Louise  Raschiq,  b.  in  Milford,  May  17, 1872. 


V,  Elizabeth,  b.  June  27,  1760;  d.  March  25,  1836;  m.,  1778,  Wil- 
liam Low,  of  Amherst  (b.  May  17, 1752 ;  d.  September  11, 1826.) 
He  was  a  painter. 

Aunt  Low  was  fortunate  in  making  her  home  in  Amherst. 
This  noAv  unimportant  town,  relatively,  was,  in  its  early  history, 
distinguished  for  its  men  of  culture,  refined  society  and  business  en- 
terprise. Here  her  children  were  born,  educated  and  trained  to 
business  under  the  social  cultivation  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
place,  making  them  somewhat  i)rominent  among  the  cousins  in  pol- 
ish and  poAver.  But  let  us  look  over  this  wonderful  little  town. 
The  ]>roprietors  of  the  town  were  mostly  from  Salem,  Mass.,  and 
towns  in  that  i)art  of  Essex  county  —  strong,  earnest,  patriotic  men. 
Soon  Robert  Means,  from  Protestant  Ireland,  who  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  David  McGregor,  of  Londonderry,  located  among  them, 
and  when  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  Amherst  was  early  in 
the  field  and  sent  many  of  her  sons  to  the  Avar.  Almost  all  her  men 
signed  the  "Association  List,"  and  earnestly  supported  the  war, 
grandfather  and  uncle  Loav  being  on  the  list.  The  tOAvn  was  made  a 
shire  toAvn  for  the  coimty,  and  learned  clergymen,  lawyers  and  doctors 
gathered  there — a  court  house,  jail,  stores  and  printing  ofiices,  tav- 
erns and  boarding  houses  for  court,  lawyers,  jurors,  witnesses,  etc., 
multi}ilied.  There  came  dinner  parties,  given  by  gentlemen  of  the 
toAvn,  and  evening  parties  by  the  ladies  —  the  young  lawyers  found 
young  ladies  of  education  and  refinement,  with  Avhoni  engagements 
for  life's  journey  Avere  made,  bringing  ucav  eclat  to  tlie  ]>lace.  Here 
Hon.  Jeremiah  ^lason,  President  Ap])leton,  Judge  Ellis  and  Goa'- 
ernor  Samuel  I>ell  found  wives  to  help  and  honor  tlieir  distinguished 
career.  The  sessions  of  court  created  the  gala  days  of  all  the  year. 
The  Avhole  village  Avas  in  its  happiest  smiles.  On  one  or  two  of  the 
days  of  each  session,  the  people  from  the  country  around  gathered 
in  to  see  the  court,  hear  the  lawyers,  sAvap  horses,  pitch  quoits,  eat 
ginger  bread  and  do  all  the  funny  things  of  a  nulitary  muster  of 
that  day.  But  now,  alas,  this  dear  old  town,  of  which  all  descend- 
ants of  the  fathers  may  be  proud,  has  been  left  in  a  verj^  quiet  re- 
pose, by  the  greater  groAvth  of  other  and  more  central  tOAvns  and 
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cities.  Other  distinguished  gentlemen,  lliaii  those  named,  carried 
away  her  accomplished  daughters.  Concord  drew  off  her  business 
men  ;  her  Roby  and  Isaac  Hill  and  their  printing  presses,  her  Fiskes, 
Lows  and  others,  making  the  "Amherst  Colony,"  s])oken  of  l>y 
Dr.  Bouton.  The  distinguished  Senator  and  Gov.  Samuel  Bell, 
with  those  sons,  of  whom  the  State  has  been  so  ])roud,  removed  ;  that 
eminent  surgeon  and  medical  pi'ofessor  at  DartnK)uth,  Reuben  D. 
Mussey,  and  the  well-known  antiquarian  of  New  Ham])shire,  John 
Farmer,  Esquire,  were  drawn  away  by  the  attractions  of  wider  fields 
of  labor  and  hope. 

Horace  Greeley  was  born  here,  but  "  Our  later  Franklin  "  sought 
his  trade  and  honors  elsewhere,  though  his  love  for  his  native  hills 
remained  to  his  death,  and  the  glory  of  his  life  will  ever  belong  to 
Andierst  as  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

Another  evidence  of  the  early  character  of  Amherst  is  found 
in  the  early  establishment  of  the  A(%-idemy,  it  being  the  sixth  in  date 
of  incorporation  m  the  State.  It  stands  as  a  marked  expression  of 
the  culture  of  the  peoi>le  and  of  their  early  ])urpose  to  elevate  the 
character  of  citizenship  by  a  higher  education,  and  the  result  is 
found  in  her  thirty-five  graduates  at  the  different  New  England 
colleges,  giving  to  the  professions  six  clergymen,  ten  lawyers  and 
twelve  doctors.  Many  an  early  town  in  the  State  has  lost  her 
early  eminence  and  influence,  but  this  good  old  town  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  the  fame  of  her  early  families  or  of  the  valuable  influence 
of  their  descendants  in  the  widened  arena  of  their  life  work.  Am- 
herst can  afford  to  repose  awhile  upon  her  early  life  and  honors. 

It  was  amid  such  associates  and  scenes  my  aunt  lived  and  edu- 
cated and  trained  her  children  for  life,  giving  them  superior  cultiva- 
tion and  fitness  for  the  responsible  jiositions  they  were  called  to  fill. 
The  sons  became  traders  and  ])oliticians  of  very  considerable  note. 
William  Low  had  great  political  influence  by  his  zealous  and  indefa- 
tigable conversational  i^ower  and  full  faith  in  the  gospel  of  democ- 
racy, and  General  Joseph  with  great  suavity  of  manner  and  persua- 
sive influence  obtained  great  power  in  the  party.  He  held  various 
offices  of  trust  in  his  party,  and  was  ]>ost  master  of  Concord,  as  Avas 
also  his  brother  William,  who  was  on  the  l>uilding  committee  of  the 
state  house. 

"Died,  in  this  town,  Saturday  iiioniiuii-,  Mrs.  Elizabetli  Low,  relict  of  the 
kite  Wm.  Low,  Esq.,  of  Amherst,  and  daujihter  of  Capt.  Josiaii  Crosb.v  of 
Milford,  75.  She  had  resided  in  this  town  with  lier  son,  Gen.  Low,  for  tlie 
hist  three  years,  and  in  his  fiiniily  closed  her  earthly  pily-riniasie,  witli  tlie 
fullest  assurance  of  a  happy  inuiiortality.  In  the  course  of  her  life,  she  had 
seen  much  affliction  from  sickness  in  her  family,  and  from  the  loss  of  children 
and  family  connexions  ;  l)ut  slie  ever  remained  calm  and  tran(|nil  amidst  the 
various  trials  she  was  called  to  endure.  The  endurance  of  affliction  hei-self 
taught  her  how  to  sympathise  with  the  nthicted,  and  it  is  believed  few  women 
fiave  been  oftener  called  upon  in  scenes  of  sickness  and  distress  than  IMrs. 
L.,  and  she  was  qualified,  both  by  natnre  and  education,  to  administer  aid 
and  comfort,  and  to  soothe  the  pains  and  any-uish  which  gather  around  the 
bed  of  sickness.  Those  who  have  known  her  in  the  latter  period  of  her  life, 
can  hardly  imagine  the  extent  of  her  kind  olhces  to  her  friends  and  the 
neighborhood  in  which  she  lived.  In  the  loss  of  one  whose  life  exhibited  so 
much  of  the  christian,  her  friends  have  much  to  afl'ord  consolation." — N.  H, 
Patriot. 
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1,  WILLIAM,  I).  April  20,  1779,  d.  May  9,  1847 ;  m.  Grace  Nich- 
ols, of  Amherst  (b.  May  23,  1783),  June  9,  1808;  d.  May  14,  1869. 

"  Native  of  Amherst,  he  removed  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1806, 
and  was  a  partner  with  Benjamin  Damon  for  twenty  years  in  chair 
and  painting  business.  He  was  postmaster  of  Concord  under  Jack- 
son and  Van  Buren.  His  uprightness  and  honesty  in  all  the  pur- 
suits of  life,  by  no  means  short,  together  with  a  friendship  for  good 
order  in  the  community,  caused  him  to  exercise  no  small  amount  of 
influence  in  the  town,  and  to  command  the  respect  even  of  those 
who  widely  differed  from  him." — JV.  If.  Statesman. 

2,  BETSEY,  b.  August  3,  1781 ;  d.  November  25,  1797. 

3,  SARAH,  b.  July  4,  1783,  d.  1850;  m.  Thomas  Benden  (b.  in  Ox- 
bridge, Somerset,  England,  in  1794.)     He  died  April  2,  1848. 

4,L0RENZ0,  >.    .      ^1    G     .      ,       Oft  17CP;    ^  d.  May  28,  1803. 
5;  LOUISA,      )  '™'^  ^-  September  26,  1785;  j-  ^^  ^^^^.^,,,'19^  igo9. 

6,  MARY,  b.  April  12, 1788 ;  d.  October  8, 1852 ;  m.  Zenas  Wheeler, 
(b.  in  Concord,  March  8,  1792 ;  d,  in  Canton,  Mass.,  May,  1876.) 
He  was  for  many  years  resident  in  city  of  New  York,  and  was  an 
inspector  of  leather. 

1,  Elizabeth  L.,  b.  August  9,  1823;  d.  June  30,  1842. 

2,  Sarah  B.,  b.  December  10,  1826 ;  m.  March  26,  1850,  Augus- 
tus F.  Dow,  of  South  Coventry,  Conn.  (b.  February  2,  1814; 
d.  October  8,  1865.)  He  was  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  president  of  Northern  Dispensary  of  the  city,  and  also 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  church  of  Messiah,  and  member  of 
the  Board  of  Commerce. 

1,  Augustus  7^.,  b.  Sejitember  4,  1851. 

2,  Joseph  W.,  b.  July  18,  1860.  , 

3,  Ada  Louise,  b.  March  11,  1862. 

4,  Fannie  A.,  b.  January  29,  1866  ;  d.  April  27,  1867. 

7,  JOSEPH,  b.  July  24,  1790;  d.  August  28,  1859;  m.  Fanny  Ab- 
bot (b.  October  27,  1794;)  daughter^of  Nathaniel  Abbot,  of  Con- 
cord, September  16,  1815;  d.  February  24,  1866. 

I  come  now  to  a  notice  of  cousin  Low,  with  much  love,  respect 
and  interest  in  his  life-work  and  character.  His  movejnents  were 
not  quiet  and  progressive,  l)ut  like  rockets  thrown  into  every  suc- 
cessive phase  of  public  interest  and  progress.  With  a  limited  school 
education,  he  seemed  almost  intuitively  to  exhibit  sufficient  compre- 
hension and  judgment  to  aid  and  counsel  the  foremost  in  the  stirrmg 
scenes  which  gave  character  to  the  years  of  his  life.  His  father  was 
a  painter,  and  he  had  become  a  partner  in  a  firm  of  that  calling,  but 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  dropped  the  brush  for  a  second  lieuten- 
ant's commission  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  turned  up  at  Plattsburg, 
under  Gen.  Dearborn,  w;is  sent  back  to  Concord  to  recruit  soldiers  for 
a  regiment,  and  with  the  45tli  Regiment  of  Infantry  returned  to 
Plattsburg  to  Gen.  McCobb.     He  was  soon    appointed    ])aymaster 
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and  quartermaster,  serving  as  such  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  re- 
mained at  Concord,  became  postmaster  in  1815,  and  held  the  office 
fifteen  years ;  was  adjutant  general  for  a  dozen  years,  and  was  offi- 
cially called  to  the  Indian  Stream  country  to  quell  the  disturbances 
in  connection  with  the  boundary  lines,  and  afterwards  was  made  a 
commissioner,  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  proi)rietors  and  occupants 
of  the  lands.  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  public  reception  of 
President  Jackson  and  General  Lafayette.  In  politics  he  was  not 
only  in  sympathy  with  Isaac  Hill  and  Richard  H.  Ayer,  but  one  of 
the  leaders  during  the  time  that  the  Hill  party  was  the  controlling 
power  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  social  life  and  town  interests  he  was  eminently  conservative, 
efficient  and  popular.  In  all  the  movements  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  town,  for  the  extension  of  bixsiness,  and  in  public  enterprises,  I 
find  his  name  anu)ng  the  committees  of  the  highest  character,  and 
sharer  of  the  most  responsible  trusts.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Insane 
Asylum,  an  officer  in  banks  and  railroads,  and  when  tlie  town  be- 
came a  city  he  was  elected  the  first  Mayor.  He  was  early  in  favor 
of  temperance,  of  public  worship  and  education.  His  doors  were 
open  on  public  occasions,  and  for  his  relatives  and  friends  he  had 
always  most  friendly  greetings.  He  lived  among  men  of  culture 
and  character,  with  native  power  and  grace  of  manner,  to  counsel 
and  energize  all  their  efforts  for  moral  and  civil  improvements. 
Concord,  under  the  Hill  dynasty,  laid  the  foundations  of  her  great 
future. 

I  wish  to  bear  my  personal  appreciation  of  the  character  of  my 
cousin  Low.  I  visited  him  soon  after  he  commenced  housekeeping. 
I  was  fitting  for  college,  and  was  flattered  and  encouraged  by  his 
affection,  his  courtesy,  his  love  of  my  father,  and  by  his  exi^ressed 
pleasure  to  know  my  purpose  to  obtain  a  liberal  education.  After  I 
had  entered  upon  the  ])ractice  of  the  law,  he  gave  me  the  military 
coinmission  of  Judge  Advocate.  We  had  great  personal  confidence 
and  friendsliij),  to  my  last  touching  interview  at  his  death  bed.  He 
had  genuine  love  of  kindred.  I  wish  more  of  the  cousins  could 
have  felt  his  influence  as  I  did,  that  they  also  might  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  profit  by  his  kindly  influences  and  example.  He  was 
frank,  bland,  earnest.  His  toiich  was  electrical,  and  his  influence 
pervaded  every  upward  movement  in  social  life,  and  town  and  State 
affairs.  His  activities  covered  the  period  of  Concord's  greatest 
development,  but  with  him  passed  away  a  generation  of  Concord 
men,  not  soon  again  to  be  found  to  direct,  expand  and  control  affairs 
at  the  State  Capitol. 

Mrs.  Low  came  from  a  good  family — inherited  and  acquired 
great  domestic  accomplishments.  She  was  lovely  and  lovable, 
lady-like,  cheerful,  benevolent ;  filling  the  varied  duties  of  her  sta- 
tion affectionately,  -^dseiy  and  in  humble  gospel  faith. 

1,  Elizabeth  Abbot,  b.  June  22,  1816 ;  d.  September  6,  1825. 

2,  Henry  Lorenzo,  b.  September  10,  1817 ;  d.  at  Somei-ville, 
Mass.,  April  26,  1852.     He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
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in  1836,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1841. 
Tutoi'  and  professor  in  Hobart  College ;  spent  two  years  in 
Europe ;  ordained  deacon  Protestant  Episcopal  church  by 
Bishop  Heathcote,  and  became  presbyter  there  ;  after  his  re- 
turn he  was  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in  Hopkinton,  N. 
H.,  from  1850  to  his  death.     He  did  not  niarry. 

3,  Charles  French,  b.  January  14,  1819.  He  was  drowned  in 
Indian  River,  in  Florida,  January  16,  1874 ;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1842;  studied  theology  at  Union  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminaries,  and  then  read  law.  He 
was  in  the  Mexican  war  as  private  and  Lieutenant,  in  the  9th 
U.  S.  Infantry,  and  practised  law  in  California. 

4,  William  Read,  b.  March  6,  1820;  d.  August  25,  1845. 

5,  Franklin,  b.  March  25,  1823;  m.  May  27,  1847,  1  Mary 
Thorndike  Hutchins,  of  Concord  (who  d.  August  4,  1849), 
leaving  one  child  ;  2  Julia  F.  Munroe  (b.  May  20,  1826), 
April  20,  1853. 

1,  William  FranMin^  b.  January  26,  1849. 

2,  Elizabeth  Abbot,  b,  September  20,  1855. 

3,  Mary  IIutchi7iti,  b.  September  7,  1857. 

4,  Hamilton  Foster,  b.  October  15,  1860. 

5,  Ettgene  Endicott,  b.  June  9,  1862. 

6,  Edward  Haven,  b.  May  3,  1865 ;  d.  July  20,  1865. 

6,  John  Farmer,  b.  October  5,  1827  ;  d.  June  26,  1828. 

7,  Joseph  Hamilton,  b.  Sept.  14,  1831 ;  d.  December  4,  1864; 
m.  Jennie  West,  of  Chicago,  111.     No  children.  % 

8,  Richard  Bartlett,  b.  August  4,  1835. 

Aunt  Low  had  twins,  and  also  triplets,  but  no  names  have  been 
found  for  my  use.  The  last  were  b.  June  23,  1793 ;  one  d. 
August  10,  1793,  one  September  24,  1793,  and  the  other  No- 
vember 25,  1798. 

11,  JOHN  A.,  b.  October  15, 1795 ;  d.  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  December 
1,  1865 ;  m.  1  Eliza  Carlton,  of  Bath,  N.  H. ;  m.  July  7,  1829;  d. 
July  3,  1841 ;  2  Louise  Baldwin,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  d.  Jan- 
uary 23,  1845 ;  3  Eliza  G.  (Balch)  McCobb,  of  Waldoborough, 
Me.,  August  15,  1848;  she  still  lives  in  Haverhill.  He  had 
no  children.     He  was  for  many  years  a  dry  goods  merchant. 


VI,  Alpheus,  b.  November  16,  1762 ;  d.  April  23,  1842 ;  m.  Novem- 
ber 18,  1788,  Elizabeth  Gilmore  (b.  October  31,  1769;  d.  Octo- 
ber 26,  1839),  daughter  of  Rog(n-  Gilmore,  Avho  moved  from 
Londonderry  in  1786  to  Jaffrey. 

I  have  very  pleasant  recollections  of  my  uncle  Alpheus.     He 
visited  father  with  his  wife,  l)ef()re  father  removed  from  Sandwich 
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to  Gilmanton,  ami  once  in  Gilmanton  witli  two  of  his  children.  His 
visits  were  made  in  wniter,  when  his  farm  work  was  suspended,  and 
he  could  spare  time  for  a  good  visit.  He  was  genial  and  chatty, 
and  very  affectionate.  In  size  and  form  very  like  my  father,  and 
resembled  him  strongly  in  kindliness  of  feeling  and  fraternal  good 
will.  The  older  people  always  had  a  merry  evening  in  recounting 
events  in  their  early  experiences,  while  we  young  cousins  would 
play  fox  and  geese,  blind  man's  buff',  and  eat  apples  and  walnuts, 
as  uncle  was  sure  to  bring  up  a  peck  of  walnuts  to  us  living  where 
they  did  not  grow.  In  1820,  during  my  senior  vacation,  I  made  a 
journey  on  liorseback  to  Milford,  and  visited  him  with  my  cousin 
Sophia,  who  joined  me  in  my  journey.  The  house  was  full  of  cous- 
ins, and  a  right  jolly  time  we  had  of  it,  Avithout  any  hindrance  on 
the  i)art  of  the  head  of  the  household,  or  commands  to  keep  still. 

Well,  uncle  was  a  farmer,  arid  toiled  daily  in  his  long,  blue, 
striped  frock.  His  hands  were  rough  and  hard,  and  could  stand 
building  wall  and  picking  stones  without  gloves ;  but  his  bright  lit- 
tle eyes  lighted  uj)  a  face  of  the  utmost  good  humor,  showing  not 
only  a  perfect  contentment  under  his  daily  toil,  but  a  reasonable 
pride  in  his  daily  doings  ;  a  state  of  feeling,  under  his  surroundings, 
which  seemed  wholly  natural,  but  which  I  must  confess  now  seems 
somewhat  astonisliiug.  I  think  his  farm  was  not  very  large,  but  his 
cattle  and  horses  were  fat,  and  well  cared  ior.  His  labors  were  not 
wholly  confined  to  his  farm.  He  was  also  a  teamster,  a  transporter 
of  produce  to  market  and  of  merchandise  homeward,  an  important 
dej^artment  of  business  then,  and  his  farm  laid  a  good  foundation 
for  the  work  at  a  profit.  There  were  no  railroads,  seldom  a  turn- 
pike, and  only  here  and  there  a  stage — no  expresses — and  the  coun- 
try mails  were  cari'ied  mostly  on  horseback.  I  remember  the  earli- 
est mail,  I  knew  about,  was  brought  once  a  week,  all  the  way  from 
Dover  to  Sandwich  and  westward  I  don't  know  how  far,  by  an  old 
Mr.  Bragg,  on  horseback,  tooting  his  tin  horn,  and  dropping  the 
"  Dover  Sun,"  I  think  it  was,  and  telling  the  news.  My  sister,  Mrs. 
Burleigh,  remembers  when  this  same  man  called  all  the  family  to 
the  door  to  tell  of  the  death  of  Washington. 

As  uncle  Alpheus  was  a  teamster,  I  propose  to  record  here  the 
necessity  of  that  department  of  business,  as  well  as  its  nuisance,  as 
it  now  fills  my  memory.  Country  traders  conducted  their  business 
very  much  by  a  barter  process.  They  sold  their  dry  goods  and  gro- 
ceries to  the  2>eople  and  took  in  payment  butter,  cheese,  grain,  pork, 
dried  apples,  etc.  These  goods  were  to  be  transported  to  Ports- 
mouth, Salem  or  Boston  by  teams,  with  a  return  load  of  molasses, 
rum,  sugar,  salt,  salt  fish  and  dry  goods.  As  population  extended 
and  increased,  this  transportation  increased,  and  people  were  put  to 
their  wuts'  end  to  build  roads  and  keep  them  in  repair  for  this  pub- 
lic necessity.  Great  roads  Avere  projected;  some  fifty  turnpikes, 
long  and  short,  were  built  in  New  Hampshire,  and  some  three  can- 
als. Teams  multiplied,  of  two,  iowr  and  six  horses,  and  others  of 
oxen,  all  with  heavy  carts  and  wagons  with  enormous  loads.  The 
roads  were  cut  up  into  deep  ruts,  and  the  teamsters  could  not  turn 
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out  for  coiiunon  travel ler.s  ;  the  roads  were  narrow,  rough  and  rocky 
outside  the  travelled  jjath,  so  when  a  private  vehicle  was  once  out- 
side, the  travellei-  must  remain  for  a  dozen  teams  to  pass  him ;  and 
at  the  taverns  they  were  as  thick  and  noisy  as  tin  peddlers  at  a  mus- 
ter. These  old  taverns  can  now  l)e  seen  on  the  great  roads  with 
their  large  stables,  still  telling  the  tale  of  their  former  prosperity. 
As  a  relief,  canals  were  introduced,  but  the  remedy  was  only 
local,  and  down  to  1830  we  had  only  thirteen  canals  in  New  Eng- 
land, mostly  very  short,  and  only  about  twenty-five  hundred  miles 
in  the  whole  country.  Then  came  i)roposed  railroads,  and  along 
with  them  the  discussions  about  the  possibility  of  building  them, 
and  their  al>ility  to  do  the  freight  work  of  the  country ;  there  came 
up,  too,  great  opposition  from  horse  dealers,  stage  proprietors  and  tav- 
erners ;  but  we  now  look  back  and  stand  aghast  at  the  condition  the 
world  would  have  been  in,  had  not  steamboats  and  rails  both  hast- 
ened and  cheapened  transportation.  There  are  now  nearly  seventy- 
live  thousand  miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  besides  all  the 
steamboats,  used  in  transportation,  the  tonnage  of  which  now  amounts 
to  about  a  million  tons.  He  could  take  his  team  and,  between 
his  Sabbaths,  })ocket  a  twenty  dollar  bill,  without  any  special  de- 
rangement of  his  farming  interests,  or  overtasking  his  household  by 
his  absence. 

Uncle  Alpheus  was  for  many  years  a  member,  and  for  a  while 
captain  of  a  cavalry  comj»any ;  was  many  times  chosen  to  fill  vari- 
ous town  offices.  I  may  be  allowed,  for  the  interest  and  amusement 
of  my  young  cousins,  to  state  two  jDublic  acts  recorded  in  the  town 
books  concerning  him.  The  first  is,  that  at  the  next  March  meeting 
after  his  marriage  he  was  chosen,  "  according  to  custom,"  hog  reeve. 
Of  this  ciistom  neither  book  nor  tradition  gives  an  account  that  I  can 
find.  It  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  1789  in  Jaffrey ;  it  did  also  in  . 
my  young  days  in  Sandwich,  and  also  in  another  town  as  late  as 
1850,  and,  for  ought  1  know,  does  still.  It  was  regarded  as  a  great 
joke,  and  jiroduced  a  great  shout ;  but  in  one  instance,  a  preceptor 
of  an  academy  got  married  and  was  appointed.  The  gun  in  this 
instance,  however,  kicked  the  owners  over,  as  the  second  thoiight 
was,  that  the  teacher  must  find  in  school  the  oi^jiortunity  to  perform 
the  duties^  of  his  new  office,  viz :  the  yoking,  ringing  and  impounding 
of  stray  pigs !  The  other  matter  of  record  is  that  hewas  "warned  out 
of  town."  Towns  by  law  could  protect  themselves  from  the  sup- 
port of  any  person,  legally  Avarned  out  during  the  first  year's  resi- 
dence. So  as  a  matter  of  prevention,  new  comers  were  warned  out. 
My  father,  having  left  his  practice  in  Moultonborough  after  a  fever, 
went  to  Jaffrey  to  recruit,  but  was  warned  to  depart.  Those  were 
hard  times,  and  while  the  law  might  have  been  hard  on  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  lame  or  lazy,  it  was  sharp  to  protect  the  industrious. 
What  a  scattering  such  a  law  would  make  at  the  present  day ! 

"  He  was  an  industrious  man,  and  a  good  citizen ;  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  church,  and  reared  a  family  of  respectable  children. 
His  life  gave  force  and  beauty  to  his  faith." 
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As  a  historical  fact,  I  will  give  you  the  record  in  the  case : 

State  of  New  Hampshire,  Cheshire,  ss. 
To  Eleazer  Spofford,  Consmhle  of  Jrifrey,  Greetini/  : 

lu  the  Name  ol'  the  government  anil  the  peoijlc  of  tin-  State  of  New 
Hampsliire,  yon  are  hereby  Reqnired  forthwitJi  to  warn  those  persons  here- 
after Named  Immediately  to  de[)art  out  of  this  ToAvn,  or  to  give  Sufficient 
l)ouds  to  the  Selectmen  to  Indemnity  this  Town  from  all  Charges  that  may 

l)y  such  Neglect Ali)heus  Crosby  wlio  came  to  this  Town  in  April  last 

(others  followed.) 

Hereof  fail  not  and  make  Keturn  of  this  warrant,  with  your  doings 
thereon,  unto  one  of  us  tlie  Subs<;ribers,  within  14  days  from  the  date  hereof. 
Given  under  our  hantls  and  seal  this  istli  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini,  1786. 
Abel  Parker,  Oliver  Hall,  Samuel  turnery.  Selectmen. 

Cheshire,  ss.  Jaflrey,  May  ye  27,  178().  Pursuant  to  tlie  within  pi-ecept 
I  have  Notified  and  warned  all  the  persons  within  Named  to  depart  out  of 
this  Town  Immediately  as  the  law  directs.     Pr.  Eleazer  Spofford,  Const. 

Under   date   of   1789,   Asa   Crosby,  of   Moultonborough,  was 
warned, in  same  form. 

1,  BETSEY,  b.  August  30,  1789;  d.  in  Campton,  N.  H.,  October, 
1856  ;  m.  February  7, 1811,  John  Cutter,  Jr.  (b.  in  Rindge,  N.  H., 
October  31,  1788 ;  d.  February  5,  1829).     A  tanner. 

1,  JoHX  Telestus,  b.  August  1,  1811;  m.  May  28,  1835,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joshua  Hosley,  of  Pepperell,  Mass. 
Resides  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  and  with  a  son,  runs  a  steam 
mill  for  grinding  and  manufacturing  purj^oses. 

\,Mary  Elizabeth^  b.  at  Pepperell,  April  20,  1836;  d.  Oc- 
tober 19,  1854,  in  Campton. 

1^  Laura  Lucretkt.,  h.  August  31,  1838;  d.  September  4, 
1839. 

3,  Emily  Frances,  b.  January  19, 1840  ;  d.  March  11,  1841. 

^.Wellie  Martha,  b.  August  24,  1842;  m.  Thomas  B. 
Little,  September  7,  1864;  resides  in  Concord.  A  book- 
keeper. 

1,  Mary  Alice,  b.  June  13,  1865 ;  d.  September  8, 1865. 

2,  Susie  May,  b.  December  16,  1870. 

fi,John  Telestus,  b.  April  6,  1846;  m.  Alice  J.  Butler,  of 
Bradford,  Vt.,  December  4,  1871  (b.  July  1,  1851.) 

1,  George  B.,  b.  March  28,  1874. 

2,  John,  b.  December  29,  1875. 

6,  Charles  Henry,  b.  July  9,  1848 ;  m.  April  11,  1872,  Ltx- 
cia  Greene,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  (b.  June  7,  1851.) 

7,  Ethan  Allen,  b.  July  17,  1851 ;  d.  in  Plymouth,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1865. 

8,  Ruth  Alice,  b.  March  27,  1853  ;  d.  October  31,  1854. 

2,  Laura  Luceetia,  b.  at  Jaffrey,  December  10,  1812;  d.  at 
Eckford,  Mich.,  February  25,  1842;  m.  Lucius  Manlius  Howe, 
son  of  Dr.  Abner  Howe,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  at  Lima,  N.  Y., 
April  6,  1837. 
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\,John.  Henry,  b.  January  8,  1838;  d.  1866. 
%  Laura   Cutter,  b.  at  Eckford,  August  3,  1840 ;  ni.  Van 
M.  Merrill,  of  Plymouth,  and  resides  in  Wentworth,  N.  H. 
1,  Lucius  H.,  b.  March,  1869. 

3,  Clarissa,  b.  August  19,  1814;  m.  Hon.  William  Clark, 
March  22,  1836,  at  Jaffrey.  Was  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Senate;  now  resides  in  Boston. 

1,  Clarissa  Cutter,  b.  at  Jaffrey,  October  8,  1838;  m.  The- 
odore Parsons,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Aj)ril  13,  1869. 
Lives  in  Boston. 

1,  William  Theodore,  b.  October  3,  1874. 

2,  Emeline  Duncan,  b.  at  Campton,  April  4,  1841 ;  d.  Jan- 
uary 31,  1843. 

3,  William  i^?'«wc/6',  1).  December  19,  1842;  d.  December 
20,  1862. 

4,  Charles  Elmer,  h.  December  12,  1844. 

5,  Em,ily  Adam,s,  b.  January  11,  1848. 

6,  Ermiiia  Demary,  b.  Seijtember  29,  1852. 

4,  Emily,  b.  at  Gorham,  February  24,  1816;  m.  Samuel 'Cun- 
ningham, of  Peterborough,  June  12,  1839.  Reside  m  Rock- 
ford,  111. 

1,  Laura  E.,h.  at  Rockford,  April  6, 1847  ;  died  in  infancy. 

2,  James  Ethan,  b.  November  27,  1848  ;  d.  August  19, 1867. 

3,  John  A.,  b.  August  27,  1851. 

5,  Ermika,  b.  January  28, 1818 ;  m.  John  Baldwin  Tucker,  May 
5,  1841,  at  Burlington,  Mich.  He  purchased  an  extensive 
flour  and  saw-mill  in  Union  City,  Mich.,  where  he  resided  in 
1873. 

\,  Ermina  Theresa,  b.  March  1.3,  1842;  m.  January  16, 
1873,  Amos  C.  Nichols. 

2,  Frances  Amelia,  b.  May  5,  1846. 

3,  Charles  Cutter,  b.  September  9,  1848;  m.  May  10,  1871, 
Jennie  W.  Streeter. 

6,  Elizabeth  Crosby,  b.  March  3,  1819;  ra.  Lucius  M.  Howe, 
August,  1849;  d.  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  September  25,  1860. 

1,  Ada,  b.  October  26,  1850. 

7,  Charles,  b.  February  22,  1822;  m.  March  27,  1850,  Sarah 
Lucretia,  daughter  of  Joseph  Joslyn,  of  Jaffrey.  He  was 
principal  of  Melville  Academy  in  Jaffrey,  for  several  years  ; 
taught  school  in  Beaufort  and  Darlington  districts.  South  Car- 
olina. He  lived  subsequently  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  studying 
and  teaching  horticulture,  and  thence  returned  to  his  native 
State.  He  now  resides  in  Campton,  N.  H.,  and  keeps  a 
summer  boarding  house. 

8,  Abby,  b.  May  17,  1824;  m.  Charles  Sabin,  of  Fitzwilliani, 
N.  H.,  November  24,  1846.     Resides  in  Rockford,  111. 

1,  Mary,  b.  November  5, 1850 ;  d.  October  13,  1868. 
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9,  Mary  Woodbury,  b.  August  13,  1826;  m.  John  Clement, 
May  1,  1844,  at  Campton.     He  keeps  a  hotel  in  Troy,  N.  H. 

1,  Lucius  Hoioe,\).M-Avc\\  14,1845;  d.  at  Goldsboro', N.  C, 
July  5,  1865.     A  soldier  in  the  Union  army. 

10,  Beistjamix  Franklin,  b.  December  14,  1828;  m.  October 
28,  1851,  Emily  Jane,  daughter  of  Elijah  Mitchell,  of  Camp- 
ton.     Reside  in  Maiden,  Mass. 

1,  Jennie^  b.  October  10,  1854. 

2,  Without  name,  died  fourteen  days  old. 

3,  Fannie,  b.  October  4,  1857. 

4,  Frank,  b.  September  18,  1859. 

2,  ESTHER,  b.  April  5,  1791;  d.  September  10,  1855;  m.  Samuel 
Burpee,  of  New  London,  N.  H.,  October  5,  1820  ;  went  to  Lima, 
N.  Y.,  and  d.  May  11,  1874,  in  Beloit,  Wis.  ^ 

1,  Alpheus  Crosby,  b.  August  10,  1822,  at  Lima,  N.  Y. ; 
m.  May  3,  1853,  Harriet  M.,  eldest  and  twin  daughter  of 
Gordon  Baldwin,  at  Riga,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  Removed 
to  Rockford,  111.,  April  4,  1856. 

1,  Mary  Louise,  b.  October  23,  1854,  at  Leroy,  N.  Y. 

2,  Harry  Baldwin,  b.  July  11,  1861. 

3,  Hernion  Newton,  July  27,  1864. 

4,  Florence  Fugenie,  b.  July  12,  1867. 

5,  Homer  Stanton,  b.  March  30,  1870. 

2,  Charles  L.,  b.  May.  12,  1824;  m.  Helen  Doolittle,  of  Lima, 
N.  Y.,  October  30,  1849. 

1,  Sarah,  b.  February  15,  1864. 

2,  Ahbie  E.,  b.  January  1,  1869. 

3,  A  son,  lived  ten  weeks  and  d.,  no  name. 

3,  Henry  F.,  b.  December  5,  1830;  d.  November  13,  1870;  m. 
Sarah  Parker,  1865.  She  has  married  again  to  E.  D.  Saw- 
yer, of  Pine  Island,  Minn. 

1,  Murry,  b.  January,  1866. 

2,  Charles,  b.  January,  1869. 

4,  Sarah  E.,  b.  Aj.ril  9,  1836;  d.  August  11,  1847. 

3,  MARY,  b.  September  14,  1792;  d.  at  Jaffrey,  August  24,  1850; 
m.  May  9,  1822,  Loren,  son  of  Samuel  T.  Woodbury,  of  Beverly, 
Mass. 

1,  Elizabeth,  m.  Elbridge  Pierce,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.    Went 
west,  and  d.  in  West  Union,  la.,  in  1868. 
1,  George  Adolphnii. 

4,  NANCY  ANN,  1).  July  6,  1794;  d.  in  Troy,  N.  IL,  in  1845;  m. 
Abner  Boyden,  of  Marlborough,  N.  H.  Dead — was  a  man  of  busi- 
ness and  good  reputation,  leaving  property. 

1,  Charles  A.,  b.  Mardi  27, 1829.  Lives  in  Rockford,  111.;  un- 
manned. 
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2,  Maria  A.,  b.  February  17,  1832.  She  was  living  with  her 
uncle  Alpheus  in  Rockford,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

5,  SARAH,  b.  November  6,  1796;  m.  April  3,  1822,  1  Moses  Bush, 
of  Marlborough ;  2  Deacon  Abel  Baker,  and  died  March  27,  1872, 
without  children. 

6,  ALPHEUS,  b.  April  13,  1798;  d.  November  15, 1873 ;  m.  1  Mary 
Fox,  of  Jaffrey  (d.  October  19,  1868;)  and  2  Mary  Foster. 

1,  Daughter,  d.  young. 

2,  Mary  Louisa,  daughter,  d.  young. 

3,  Joseph  Fox,  b.  in"  Troy,  N.  H.,"December  25,  1827;  d.  in 
Rockford,  Mai-ch,  1850;  m.  Priscilla  Babcock,  of  Rockford, 
111.,  in  1868. 

4,  GeorCxE  Fox,  b.  December  28,  1829;  m.  Mary  Wood,  of 
New  MiJford,  111.,  in  1860,  who  d.  there  November  16,  1874. 
Killed  by  kick  from  a  horse. 

1,  Charles  Arthur. 

2,  Laura  May. 

3,  Hattie. 

5,  Mart  E.,  b.  February  11, 1832  ;  m.  John  G.  Penlield,  of  Rock- 
ford, October  20,  1856.     Broker. 

1,  Helen  Maria.,  b.  February  17,  1859. 

2,  Fannie  Hunter.,  b.  February  20,  1861. 

3,  Kate  Crosby,  b.  January  30,  1866. 

6,  Emma  C,  b.  January  7, 1842  ;  m.- Charles  L.  Cotton,  of  Rock- 
ford, August  14,  1862,  who  d.  September  4,  1872.  Jewel- 
ler. 

1,  Royer  Cillrnore.,  b.  June  16,  1863. 

2,  Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  July  5,  1865;  d.  August  25,  1866. 

3,  William  Boyden,  b.  September  7,  1867. 

4,  Helen  Louise,  b.  October  16,  1869. 

7,  Abbie  Crocker,  b.  in  Troy,  N.  H.,  May  28,  1848 ;  m.  Nor- 
man S.  Robinson,  of  Rockford,  November  5,  1868.  Hard- 
ware dealer. 

1,  Robbie,  b.  December  25,  1869;  d.  December  17,  1872. 

8,  Frederick  L.,  b.  June  28,  1846 ;  m.  Elizabeth  Larimie,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1868.     Farmer. 

1,  Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  August  25,  1870. 

2,  Clara  Maria,  b.  February  20,  1872. 

3,  Ann  Hunter,  b.  August  8,  1873. 

7,  ASA,  b.  June  3,  1800;  d.  1864;  m.  April  28,  1829,  Mary  Wood, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Adonijah  Howe,  of  Jaffrey.  Was  an  English 
goods  merchant  in  Boston  ;  afterwards  removed  to  Rockford. 

1,  Harriet  E.,  b.  in  Rockford,  May  3,  1840;  m.  Noyes  E.  Bab- 
cock, August  31,  1865. 

1,  Herbert  31.,  b.  August  10,  1868. 

2,  Cora  Alice,  b.  August  12,  1872. 
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•2,  Mary  E.,  b.  September  6,  1844. 
3,  Cakoline  R.,  b.  October  22,  1847. 

8,  FRANKLIN,  b.  A})ril  2,  1802. 

1,  Alpheus. 

2,  Darius.     In  the  army  through  the  war  and  died. 

9,  PORTER,  b.  February  19,  1804;  ni.  Sophk  FuriiaUl,  moved  to 
California  and  died  there  in  1874.  He  was  in  the  business  of  com- 
position roofing. 

10,JOSIAH,  b.  May  28,  1811;  d.  October  7,  1861,  in  Somerville ; 
ni.  Lucy  Lee.  He  Avas  a  merchant  in  Boston,  dealing  in  miscel- 
laneous articles ;  his  widow  still  lives  in  Chicago.     No  children. 


ASA  CROSBY. 

In  the  order  of  familes,  I  come  now  to  my  own,  and  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  widen  ray  field  of  fact,  delineation  of  character,  and  his- 
torical reminiscences  of  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  because  I 
know  so  much  more  about  their  life-work  than  of  the  members  of 
the  other  families  already  recorded,  and  because  I  wish  to  give  to 
their  relatives  my  personal  knowledge  of  them.  My  desire  is  to 
perpetuate  what  I  recollect  of  my  own  branch  of  the  family,  as  it 
has  been  to  record  all  I  could  gather  and  learn  of  the  other  branches, 
by  general  inquiry  and  my  limited  knowledge  of  them.  My  tela- 
tives  will  admit,  I  trust,  much  diligence  in  my  enquiries  after  facts, 
and  will  excuse  me  for  not  giving  more  personal  histories,  well 
known  to  them  as  deserving,  but  not  known  by  me  or  communicated 
to  me.  It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  thiis  to  have  in- 
creased my  pages  if  material  had  been  furnished  me. 

My  youth  was  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  grand])arents, 
on  my  mother's  side,  but,  as  my  grandmother  died  in  1815,  and 
grandfather  January  9,  1820,  my  knowledge  of  their  ancestors  is 
(juite  limited,  as,  also,  *of  the  family  of  each,  beyond  my  limited 
acquaintance  with  some  members  of  them. 

My  grandfather,  Nathan  Hoit,  was  the  son  of  Nathan  and  Re- 
becca (Rollins)  Hoit,  and  was  born  in  Epping,  N.  H.  He  was  a  tan- 
ner by  trade,  but  kei)t  also  a  small  country  store,  and  became  a  mag- 
istrate, a  militia  colonel,  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  of  Strafford.  He 
held  the  Judgeship  till  disabled  by  age  and  paralysis,  about  1813. 
He  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  Quartermas- 
ter in  the  Third  New  Hampshire  Regiment.  I  have  his  book  of 
accounts  with  people  in  Moultonborough,  beginning  with  1781,  in 
which  he  entered  his  name  as  holding  these  commissions.     One  of 
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his  brothers  was  hi  the  French  War,  and  another  at  the  battle  of 
Blinker's  Hill.  By  the  Hoyt  geneaology,  he  was  in  the  lifth  genera- 
tion from  John  Hoyt,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Salisbury,  Mass., 
who  was  born  about  1610  to  1615,  by  estimation,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  had  two  children  in  1639.  He  comes  through  Thomas,  third 
son  of  the  first  John,  then  Ephraim,  and  then  Nathan  his  father, 
Avho  married  Rebecca  Rollins. 

My  grandmother  Hoit  was  Mary  (called  Molly)  Page,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Page,  who  moved  from  Ep])ing  to  Sandwich.  I  knew 
two  of  her  brothers,  "Uncle  Moses"  and  "Esquire  John,"  as  we 
called  them.  William  I  do  not  remember.  John  lived  on  a  farm, 
near  the  old  church  at  Hoifs  Corner,  as  that  ]»art  of  the  town  was 
called,  Hon.  Daniel  Hoit  being  for  many  years  the  principal  trader 
and  man  there.  The  Page  brothers  were  both  tall  men,  and  rather 
spare,  but  my  grandmother  was  above  medium  height  and  stout. 
She  was  a  fine  looking  woman,  and  very  jolly — a  real,  good  grand- 
mother. The  brothers  were  all  in  the  Revolutionary  service.  Capt. 
Moses  "  belonged  to  the  life  guard  of  Gen.  Washington,  and  being 
of  a  large,  fine  figure,  was  selected  for  a  particular  attendant  on  his 
person.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Caleb  Morse,  of  Moulton- 
l3oro'."  He  died  at  Concord,  N.  H.  My  grandmother  had  three  sis- 
ters ;  one  married  a  Mr.  Prescott,  of  Sandwich,  and  one  other  a  Mr. 
Drake,  of  Tuftonborough  ;  and  still  another  married  a  Mr.  Brown. 

My  grandfather  was  a  stalwart,  tall,  stout,  broad-shouldered  man, 
with  sandy  hair,  and  looking  in  the  face  and  head  very  much  like  my 
brother  Dixi  in  his  last  days.  They  were  a  very  ha}»i)y  couple — 
genial,  full  of  fun  and  repartee.  He  was  disabled  for  a  dozen  years 
by  a  paralytic  affection,  and  for  medical  aid  and  comfort,  with  grand- 
mother, sjient  a  whole  year  or  more  in  my  father's  family  with  a 
faitMul  servant  girl  (Betsey  Peet  Moulton),  who  was  taken  by  them 
when  young,  and  who  remained  with  them  so  long  as  they  lived, 
and  who  still  lives  in  Sandwich,  at  an  age  of  about  ninety  years 
upon  competent  life  earnings,  never  having  married. 

They  had  seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  all 
fine  looking,  my  mother  and  her  sister  Rebecca  being  very  hand- 
some. My  mother  was  the  fii-st-born,  then  Ezekiel,  who  was  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  Deputy  Sheriff  and  member  of  the  Legislature. 
He  married  first  Betsey  Horr ;  after  her  death  widow  Wiggin, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Shannon,  l^Tsq.,  of  Moultonborough. 
He  had  several  children,  but  they  have  all  l)een  long  in  their 
graves.  His  son  Lewis,  a  ijleasant  and  promising  cousin,  left  an 
only  child,  a  daughter,  now  a  Mrs.  Bean,  who  lives  in  Marlborough, 
Mass.  Moulton,  the  second  son,  was  a  clothier,  and  married  Joanna 
Warren.  Their  children  died  young,  except  Clarissa,  who  married 
John  Heard,  and  died  early  without  children.  Benjamin  married 
Jane  Burnham,  and  had  a  large  family.  He  died  at  Gilmanton,  N. 
H.,  but  his  children,  or  some  of  them,  have  lived  in  Taunton,  Mass. 
Polly  was  an  invalid  and  died  in  1810,  and  is  buried  with  her 
parents  in  an  early  graveyard  in  Moultonborough,  near  Lake  Win- 
nipisiogee,  and  near  the  farm  where  ray  grandfather  and  Ezekiel 
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lived.  Rebecca  had  two  husbands,  Edward  Chamberlain  and  Paul 
Brown.  She  left  children  by  Brown,  who  have  lived  in  Lynn,  Mass. 
Nathan,  the  last  of  my  uncles,  went  early  to  Canada. 

My  uncles,  aunts  and  their  children  Avere  known  by  me  in  my 
early  life,  but  distance  and  cares  of  life  have  prevented  much  inter- 
course for  fifty  years,  now  last  past.  My  memory  now  awakens  vivid 
impressions  of  the  life  those  early  friends  were  obliged  to  lead  in 
those  half-settled  townships,  quartered  in  small,  one-story  houses, 
with  rather  scant  and  rough  furniture,  rough  roads  and  farms  cov- 
ered with  stum])s,  and  infested  with  bears,  Avolves  and  crows,  and  yet 
accom})anied  with  every  semblance  of  happiness  —  with  jovial 
turkey  sujjpers,  festive  huskings,  apple-bees,  and  singing  schools, 
"marrying  and  giving  in  marriage."  When  I  comj^are  the  extremes 
in  society  of  the  last  seventy  years,  it  ajjpears  to  me  that  I  have 
witnessed  gi-eater  advance  in  human  progress  than  any  other  fifty  years 
have  afforded  any  person  within  the  christian  era.  The  enormous 
firei)lace  of  that  day  would  admit  of  roasting  a  peck  of  potatoes  for 
breakfast  at  a  single  opening  of  the  hot  ashes,  and  the  ovens  at  the 
side  of  the  fire  would  bake  a  half  bushel  of  sweet  apples  for  supper. 
No  stoves,  or  barrels  of  flour — only  carts  and  a  "one-horse  shay," 
or 2) illioyi  for  number  two  on  horseback,  for  travelling;  no  railroad, 
steaiuboat,  or  horse  car ;  no  horse  mowers  or  rakes ;  no  telegraph  or 
summer  watering  places ;  no  scientific  schools,  or  institutions  for 
retreat  from  the  calamities  and  sori-ows  of  life.  I  have  great  occasion 
for  thankfulness  to  God,  that  my  grandparents  had  strong,  muscular 
frames,  and  inherited  good  licaltli,  were  intensely  honest,  industri- 
ous, temperate,  contented  and  hajjpy,  who,  by  example  and  precept, 
trained  their  households  in  the  Ncav  England  faith  and  religious  life. 
I  am  hapj)y  to  record  the  fact,  that  I  believe  all  the  children  of  my 
grandparents,  on  my  father's  side,  Avere  church  members,  and  some 
of  them  eminently  pious.  They  Avere  all  honest,  honorable,  intelli- 
gent, and  left  behind  them  "Avorks"  and  influences  that  Ave  should 
perpetuate. 

My  father  Avas  l)orn  in  Amherst,  now  Milford,  July  15,  1765, 
and  died  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  April  12,  1836,  aged  70  years,  by  rup- 
ture of  the  gall  bladder.  He  married  1  Betsey  Hoit,  daughter  of 
Col.  Nathan  and  Molly  (Page)  Hoit,  born  in  1770,  and  died  m  Sand- 
Avich,  A])ril  2,  1804,  aged  34  years,  having  been  the  mother  of  ten 
children,  leaving  nine  aliv^e,  and  2  Abigail  Russell,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Russell,  of  CouAvay,  October  12,  1806,  who  died  at  Hano- 
ver, December  21,  1856,  aged  80  years,  the  mother  of  seven  children, 
leaving  only  tAvo  alive.  She  lies  buried  Avith  my  father  under  the 
Crosby  monument  in  the  cemetery,  near  the  college  in  HanoA^er,  N. 
H.,  where  my  l)rothers  Dixi  and  Thomas  Russell  are  also  buried  ;  but 
my  mother,  brothers  John,  (and  his  daughter  Valeria,)  Charles  Lit- 
tle and  Charles,  and  sisters  Valeria  and  Priscilla,  are  buried  in  Sand- 
wich, in  the  graA^eyard  near  Little-Pond^  and  Russell  and  Ste})hen 
Moody,  tAvo  other  brothers,  are  buried  in  the  old  ground  at  the  old 
meeting  house  in  Gilmanton.  My  sister  Betsey  is  buried  in  Rock- 
dale, Penn.,  where    she    died    December  23,   1843.      Brother   Asa 
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died  on  the  Island  of  Hayti,  West  Indies,  in  1826,  and  was  buried 
upon  the  Highhmds,  at  a  place  of  resort  during  the  hot  season. 
Brother  Alpheus  is  entombed  in  the  Cutler  tonda,  with  liis  wife 
Abi,  and  liis  father  and  mother  Cutler,  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard  in 
Newl)uryport,  in  whicli  are  also  deposited  the  remains  of  my  father 
and  mother  Moody,  who  were  originally  from  Newburyport,  and 
whose  relatives  are  largely  buried  in  that  neighborhood. 

My  father  in  early  life  was  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  put  to  school  early  ;  but  after  he  reached  iiis  profession 
he  had  a  fever  of  great  length  and  severity.  When  fully  recovered 
he  found  himself  in  time  stout,  strong  and  effective,  equal  to  long 
rides  in  the  saddle  over  rough  roads,  by  day  and  night,  in  storms  of 
rain,  snow,  and  the  terrible  frosts  of  the  long  winters  of  northern 
New  Hampsliire.  He  had  wonderful  health  from  his  fever  to  the 
end  of  life.  He  was  of  medium  height,  with  large  head  and  heavy 
shoulders,  with  small  bones,  and  very  small,  almost  toppling  feet. 
It  is  a  mystery,  now,  to  me,  how  he  lived  through  those  cold  Avin- 
ters  and  heavy  snows,  often  breaking  out  his  own  road  over  the  high 
hills  of  Saiulwich  in  a  single  sleigh,  with  only  a  coAcrlet  over  his 
feet  and  knees,  visiting  the  sick  in  their  cold  liouses,  where  one 
room  only  could  be  made  comfortal)le  by  the  immense  fire]>lace  of 
that  day  and  with  abundance  of  wood. 

His  early  education  was  quite  limited,  and  yet,  by  short  terms  at 
school  and  home  study,  he  is  said  to  have  taught  school  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  with  Dr.  Ebenezer  Rockwood,  of  Wilton,  N.  II.,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  was  admitted  to  practise.  I  have  no  data  by 
which  I  can  determine  whether  he  attempted  to  practise  anywhere 
before  he  went  to  Moultonborough,  N".  H.,  nor  the  exact  time  of  his 
going  there.  In  grandfather  Hoit's  book  of  accounts  I  find — "  Doc- 
tor Asey  Crosby  came  to  my  hoxise  to  board  and  horse,  July  7, 
1788."  This  may  have  been  the  date  of  his  first  arrival.  He  was 
soon,  however,  jn'ostrated  Avith  a  long  and  distressing  fever,  whicli 
left  him  wholly  imable  to  do  business,  and  he  sought  restoration  to 
health  at  his  brother  Alpheus'  house  in  Jaffrey,  where  he  also  had 
another  brother,  Joseph,  living.  As  he  recruited,  he  practised  a  lit- 
tle among  the  settlers  of  the  town,  giving  signs  of  a  i)ermanent  loca- 
tion among  them,  whereupon,  according  to  the  somewhat  absin'd 
and  extreme  caution  of  those  times,  lest  this  invalid  doctor  should 
become  a  charge  upon  the  town,  in  October,  1789,  the  constable  was 
sent  with  legal  credentials  and  warned  him  out  of  tOAvn,  as  his 
brother  Alpheus  had  been  in  "May  ye  27, 1786"  before,  "  to  depart 
of  this  ToAvn  Immediately  as  the  law  directs."  And  this  was  all 
done  Avhile  Joseph  was  surveyor  of  highways,  fence  viewer,  and  tax 
assessor  of  the  town.  The  peo])le  expressed  great  regret  at  his 
departure,  as  the  Avarning  out  Avas  only  a  precautionary  measure 
against  any  calamity  or  imi)roA'idence  Avhicli  should  bring  charges 
of  support  upon  a  town,  Avhich  the  town  by  laAV  Avould  aA'oid,  and 
which  custom  not  only  authorized,  but  also  made  harmless,  as  every 
one  consulted  his  own  con\^enience  under  the  order. 
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My  fatlicr  found  a  competitor  m  Monltonborougli  in  Dr.  Caleb 
Morse,  but,  after  a  little  Avhile,  he  bantei-e<l  the  Doctor  to  sell  out, 
Avhich  he  did,  under  an  agreement  not  to  i)ractise  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod (two  years,  I  think),  and  whicli  so  dis])leased  the  Doctor's 
friends  that  they  neglected  to  eni])]oy  him  after  the  term  ex2)ired. 
Dr.  Morse,  liowever,  became  a  res])ectable  j)ractiti()ner,  had  a  fine 
farm,  and  lived  long  to  contend  for  the  income  of  tlie  profession, 
rather  than  its  distinction,  but  never  forgot  the  error  of  his  bargain. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  when  my  father  removed  from  Moulton- 
borough  to  Sandwich,  but  ctniclude  it  was  in  1790,  as  I  find  he 
bought  a  farm  of  Jacob  Jewell,  in  Sandwich,  September  29,  1790, 
for  "  sixty  pounds,  old  tenor," — so  the  records  in  Strafford  county  say 
— a  farm  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  at  Cram's  Corner  (afterwards 
called),  at  the  junction  of  tlie  roads  from  Little's  Corner  to  Tnni- 
worth,  and  from  Monltonborougli  to  TaniAvorth ;  and  in  1791  he 
bought  seventy-five  pounds'  worth  of  land  of  David  Kenniston.  He 
here  again  came  in  contact  with  a  surgeon,  by  the  name  of  Ingalls 
Kittridge.  The  profession  of  7necUcine  in  those  days  was  distinct 
from  that  of  surgery.  My  father  was  a  physician,  and  Kittridge 
was  a  surgeon.  Finding  their  several  incomes  rather  limited,  with 
great  friendliness  and  good  sense  they  studied  each  with  the  other, 
and  after  a  sufticient  period,  a  reasonable  allowance  and  outfit  was 
given  to  Kittridge  by  my  father,  and  he  left  Sandwich.  He  spent 
a  life  of  great  usefulness  and  reputation  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  once 
dined  with  me  while  living  in  Boston.  He  had  a  second  wife  with 
him,  and  he  aftirmed  the  facts  which  I  have  above  related. 

My  father  removed  from  the  lower  end  of  the  town  to  the 
Beedy  farm,  a  little  above  Little's  Corner,  about  1805.  His  deed 
from  Nathan  Beedy  is  dated  Decemlier  6,  1805,  consideration  of 
13,000.  This  was  the  original  farm  of  Judge  Beedy,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  town.  It  was  a  large  farm,  and  was  consid- 
ered wet  and  cold.  He  had  a  love  for  farming — emjtloyed  laborers, 
dug  up  bushes,  built  walls,  manured  heavily,  and  greatly  increased 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  Men  would  come  in  three  miles  for 
a  day's  work  towairls  payment  of  a  doctor's  bill.  In  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  he  would  drum  up  a  dozen  men  a  day  for  hoeing,  hay- 
ing and  harvesting — would  give  them  a  breakfast  and  dinner  and 
fifty  cents  for  their  day's  work.  My  father  kept  three  horses,  about 
twenty  head  of  cattle,  and  nearly  a  hundred  sheeji.  He  built  the 
largest  and  best  barn  in  toAvn — still  standing — and  dug  a  well  for 
his  cattle,  so  as  not  to  drive  them,  as  the  custom  had  been,  to  the 
nearest  brook  or  spring  for  their  drink.  He  always  kept  a  hired 
man  at  about  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  month  by  the  year.  There  was 
a  very  large  orchard  u])on  the  farm  and  near  the  house,  as  also  a 
cider  mill  still  nearer.  After  father  had  made  all  tlie  cider  he  wanted 
for  his  own  cellar,  jjersons  in  want  of  that  then  ?<«forbiddeii  and 
supposed  healthful  bevei-age,  were  allowed  to  gather  apples  and  use 
the  mill  gratuitously. 

In  1811,  brother  John,  having  married,  Asa  at  a  trade,  and 
Josiah  at  school,  and,  as  I  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  my  father 
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built  a  house  for  a  tenant,  and  rented  his  farin  to  a  Mr.  Watson, 
who  did  not  prove  either  agreeable  or  safe,  and  the  tenantry  was 
closed  after  a  couple  of  years.  The  care  of  the  farm  after  that  was 
very  oppressive  to  hira,  as  his  i)ractice  was  very  extensive,  covering- 
distances  all  around  Sandwich  of  some  twenty  or  more  miles. 

It  had  been  jtlanned  for  me  to  be  the  farmer  of  the  family,  but 
father  offered  me  an  education,  if  I  preferred  it,  and,  as  brother 
Josiah,  being  at  home  on  a  vacation,  labored  with  me  to  give  up  the 
farmer  plan  of  life  and  take  the  offer  of  a  liberal  education,  I  changed 
my  purpose,  and  was  sent  in  1814,  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  gram- 
mar, under  Jacob  W.  Eastman,  then  a  member  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, who  had  opened  a  school  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town. 

During  the  winter  of  1814-15,  father,  at  the  request  and  by  vote  of 
the  town  of  Gilmanton,  sj^ent  some  months  there  to  treat,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  town,  cases  of  spotted  fever,  which  then  prevailed  there 
to  an  alarming  degree.  Having  made  many  pleasant  acquaintances, 
and  finding  a  flourishing  academy  there,  he  concluded  to  remove  to 
Gilmanton.  He  now  exchanged  his  farm  for  two  farms  in  Loudon, 
about  three  miles  from  the  academy,  and  removed  to  Gilmanton  in 
May,  1816. 

He  found  society  genial  and  refined ;  his  practice  became  again 
extensive,  and  after  giving  Dixi  a  medical  education  and  a  partner- 
ship in  business,  in  the  spring  of  1832  he  removed  to  Goffstown,  pur- 
chased mills,  took  brother  John  there  to  carry  on  the  mills,  and  there 
i-emained  till  the  autumn  of  1833,  when  he  removed  to  Hanover, 
to  live  near  Al})heus,  who  had  become  a  Professor  in  the  college. 

Father  now  sold  his  mills  in  Goffstown,  and  bought  a  house  in 
Hanover,  and  remained  there  to  his  death.  His  widow  occupied 
the  house  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  then  brother  Thomas  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  now  his  widow  is  the  occupant  and  owner  of  the 
same.  Father  lived  a  very  quiet  life  at  Hanover,  finding  his  pleas- 
ures in  his  intercourse  with  Dr.  R.  D.  Mussey,  and  medical  gentle- 
men drawn  to  the  college  for  conference  and  study.  The  society  and 
companionship  of  literary  gentlemen,  the  ever-varying  student  life 
about  him,  with  scientific  public  lectures,  gave  his  ])Owers  constant 
activity  and  pleasure.  He  found,  too,  by  the  kindness  and  sympa- 
thy of  Dr.  Mussey,  very  considerable  })ractice  in  his  profession, 
although  he  designed  to  live  a  retired  life. 

After  his  second  marriage  he  became  a  religious  man,  and  joined 
Rev.  Mr.  Hidden's  church,  in  Tamworth,  September  13,  1807,  with 
his  wife,  and  soon  after,  at  a  religious  service  in  his  house,  his  pastor 
baptised  his  young  children,  myself  being  of  the  number,  and  the 
occasion  still  finds  an  impressive  place  in  my  memory.  When  the 
church  was  formed  in  Sandwich,  in  1814,  under  the  preaching  and 
infiuence  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  William  Cogswell,  he  was  elected  a 
deacon  of  it,  and  so  remained  till  his  removal  to  Gilmanton. 

The  varied  duties  and  res))onsibilities  of  his  life  Avere  coxirage- 
ously  borne — his  children  educated  at  the  schools  and  college — for 
many  years  in  debt  so  sis  to  oblige  all  the  children  to  helj)  themselves 
and  each  other — yet  he  left  them  all,  after  seventy  years  of  life,  in 
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comfortable  condition,  and  his  widow  tolerably  endowed.  He  was 
])ersistent  in  his  work,  brave  in  endurance,  careful  and  affectionate  in 
his  domestic  ministrations,  and  earnestly  lifted  his  chihlreu  nj)ward 
into  the  higher  walks  of  life  and  usefulness,  and  was  himself  a  beacon 
light  for  tlieir  patlnvay,  and  a  si)ur  to  theii-  every  effort.  In  his 
early  professional  life,  his  account  books  show  the  cliaracter  of  his 
business  and  his  sources  of  income.  He  charged  for  his  medicine 
and  his  operations,  and  one  shilling  a  mile  travel  to  his  j^atients. 
As  one  of  the  selectmen,  he  charged  half  a  dollar  a  day,  as  the 
others  did,  and  left  his  2>ractice  some  ten  sessions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, at  two  dollars  a  day,  minus  his  board-bill.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  taken  into  account  that  his  farm  furnished  him  hay,  grain,  beef, 
])ork,  mutton,  wool,  flax  and  vegetables.  And,  nevertheless,  it  is 
enigmatical  how  he  could  have  met  his  unavoidable  expenditures, 
in  the  rearing  and  educating  of  his  children  during  the  first  half  of 
his  married  life. 

He  was  an  affectionate  and  indulgent  father,  governed  his  house- 
hold well,  was  diligent  and  decisive  in  his  counsels  to  his  children, 
spared  neither  opportunity  nor  expense  in  their  education  according 
to  his  ability,  not  forgetting  "  to  train  them  in  the  way  they  should 
go."  His  children  and  grandchildren  may  well  "rise  u]>  and  call 
him  blessed."  His  sickness  was  short  and  extremely  painful,  but  his 
end  was  crowned  with  reconciliation  to  his  Heavenly  Father,  and 
earnest  j^rayer  for  spiritual  blessings  upon  his  children. 

The  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  had  been  conferred  upon  him  in 
1811,  by  Dartmouth  College,  but  his  medical  success  and  reputation 
are  given  by  Professor  R.  D.  Mussey,  of  Dartmouth  College,  in  the 
JBoston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jourual^Yol.  14,  from  which  I  copy: 

"Dr.  Asa  Crosby  was  an  unconimon  mau.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  commenced  practice  iu  Strartbrd  County,  N.  H.,  and  continued  in  full  prac- 
tice forty-six  years,  i.  e.,  until  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  profession,  both  in  physic  and  sui'gery ;  and  in  the 
latter  branch  he  performed  some  very  important  and  difficult  operations.  In- 
deed, for  many  years  he  was  the  i)riucipal  operator  for  an  extensive  district 
of  country.  *  He  was  one  of  those  self-taught  men,  whose  force  of  intellect 
breaks  through  the  most  appalling  obstacles,  and  rises  unaided  to  skill  and 
reputation.  Although  deprived  of  a  systematic  course  of  professional  in- 
struction, having  commenced  practice  before  medical  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  New  England,  he  furnished  himself  with  a  good  library,  and  spent 
his  leisure  hours,  and  even  moments,  among  his  Ijooks.  By  his  constant  in- 
dustry and  exertions  he  raised  himself  to  a  position  in  his  profession  so  im- 
portant, as  to  draw  around  him  for  some  years  a  number  of  young  men  as 
pupils,  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  whom  may  l)e  reckoned  as  educated  by 
him ;  and  what  is  much  to  his  credit,  many  of  them  are  now  distinguished 
men.  *  *  *  j)j.  Cj-oyijy  uever  brought  reproach  upon  our  pro- 
fession by  the  avowal  of  intldel  sentiments ;  so  far  from  this,  he  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  died  in  the  full  hope  of  a 
better  life. 

"The  medical  profession  iu  New  Hampshire  is  not  a  little  indel)ted  to 
Dr.  Crosby,  inasmuch  as  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  interested  themselves 
in  procuring  the  charter  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  of  which  institution, 
as  well  as  of  the  District  Medical  Society,  he  was  an  active  and  zealous  mem- 
bei^-  for  thirty  years." 
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Of  my  mother  I  can  say  very  little.  I  was  six  years  old  at  her 
decease.  I  remember  some  few  things  of  her  in  health,  and  quite 
vividly  her  death  and  burial.  She  was  the  oldest  child,  and  jjroba- 
bly  as  well  educated  as  daughters  in  the  best  families  in  those  days 
could  be  educated  in  the  schools,  and  perhaps  by  the  pastor.  Her 
parents  Avere  very  intelligent  people,  and  her  father  was  a  good  pen- 
man, and  filled  public  offices  with  credit.  My  father  boarded  in 
her  father's  family  long  enough  to  know  that  she  was  equal  to  the 
comi)anionsliip  of  his  life.  Whatever  her  mental  culture  may  have 
been,  she  was  an  excellent  wife  and  mother.  In  those  days  father 
was  driven  with  practice,  and  she  was  obliged  to  su}»erintend  all 
farming  mattei's,  as  well  as  to  care  for  her  increasing  family.  Her 
repiitation  as  an  indulgent,  affectionate  mother,  as  well  as  a  great 
worker,  long  remained  in  the  family.  Sister  Betsey  was  fourteen 
years  old  at  her  death  and  matronized  the  family  for  a  while,  and 
long  after  used  to  remind  the  family  of  their  mother's  great  love 
and  parental  virtues.  She  left  us  early,  but  she  had  done  all  she 
could  for  us.  Her  watchful  eye  and  care,  her  counsels  and  love,  had 
started  us  right  in  life's  pathway,  and  gave  us,  ever,  great  occasion 
to  love  and  cherish  her  memory. 

Of  my  second  mother,  I  have  more  to  say,  and  fear  I  shall  not 
say  enough.  Married  to  my  father  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  assum- 
ing the  care  of  his  household  and  the  training  of  nine  children,  the 
oldest  of  whom  was  not  seventeen  years,  required  courage  and  chal- 
lenged ability,  which,  in  these  days,  would  afford  as  much  sur})rise 
as  admiration.  This  nuirriage  did  not  spring  from  sudden  acquaint- 
ance or  freak  of  mere  admiration.  She  had  taught  our  school  two 
summers,  and  the  younger  children,  if  not  all  of  them,  had  been  her 
pupils.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  beauty,  and  had  been  under  the 
pastorate  and  teaching  of  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  a  man  of  education 
and  learning,  and  became,  not  only  a  good  teacher,  but  a  person  of 
much  mental  culture.  We  not  only  went  to  school  to  her,  but  we 
had  her  older  sister,  Mary,  two  summers  after  removing  to  the  Beedy 
farm,  and  for  two  winters  Ave  attended  school  under  Jonathan  Free- 
man, of  HanoA^er,  Avho  afterAvards  married  "aunt  Mai^\"  Mary 
came  to  SandAvich  l)ecause  her  sister  lived  there,  and  Mr.  Freeman 
came  there  because  his  brother,  James  Otis  Freeman,  a  hnvyer,  had 
established  himself  there.  Jonathan  made  an  excellent  husband, 
Avas  a  deacon  many  years  in  the  llanover  church,  and  his  Avife  be- 
came a  mother  in  Israel.  I  iised  to  spend  Sabbaths,  now  and  then, 
Avith  them,  when  I  Avas  in  college,  and  he  was  made  administrator 
of  father's  estate.  His  Avife  died  at  Hanover,  but  he  foiloAved  late 
in  life  his  children  to  Ncav  Jersey,  and  died  there  a  fcAV  years  since 
at  great  age. 

Mother  added  one  sister  and  six  brothers  to  the  family;  two 
only  came  to  maturity,  the  others  dying  in  childhood.  Her  family 
cares  Avere  A^ery  great,  but  borne  with  great  cheerfulness  and  indus- 
try. The  family  soon  began  to  dis]>erse.  John  took  charge,  for  a 
time,  of  the  then  large  and  valuable  farm,  till  he  married.  Asa 
Avent  to  tlie  saddler's  trade  with  his  uncle  Chamberlain,  in  Wolfbor- 
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ougli.  Betsey  and  Josiah  were  sent  away  to  school  at  Fryeburg 
and  Anilierst  academies.  Father's  practice  was  large  and  produc- 
tive, and  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  education  of  his  children, 
who  in  coiirse  of  years  became  teachers  of  schools,  except  the  two 
oldest  brothers.  Such  progressive  changes  in  the  home  circle  in- 
creased the  personal  cares  and  labors  of  mother  especially,  while  in 
entire  sympathy  with  father's  plans  Mother's  counsels  and  influ- 
ence were  all  in  the  direction  of  Congregationalism,  although  several 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  family  joined  the  Methodists,  the  jjre- 
vailing  denomination  in  Sandwich  at  that  day.  There  were  only 
a  dozen  or  so  families  in  all  that  region,  who  withstood  the  influence 
of  the  Methodists  and  Freewill  Baptists.  Even  my  father's  sister, 
aunt  Blanchard,  and  her  children,  passing  us  Sundays  to  the  Meth- 
odists, strongly  tempted  us  to  go  with  them  to  '■'■meeting.''''  But 
father  had  a  chaise  and  wagon,  and  we  used  to  turn  out  for  a  ride  of 
ten  miles,  to  hear  Mr.  Hidden,  when  the  weather  permitted;  we 
would  sometimes  '•'•ride  and  tie"  Dr.  Norris  used  often  to  walk 
the  whole  distance.  Many-a-time  I  used  to  walk  half  the  distance, 
and  once  kept  him  company  the  whole  distance  both  ways. 

Mother  possessed  great  influence  over  father  and  the  familv  in 
religious  things.  Mrs.  Daniel  Little,  the  great  Congregational  mother 
in  Israel,  with  mother  and  Mrs.  ISTathaniel  French,  my  father's  niece, 
moved  Mr.  Hidden  to  hold  lectures  in  Mr.  Little's  barn,  in  houses 
and  school-house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  maintain  singing  schools 
and  attend  funerals.  I  look  back  now  with  wonder  at  these  strug- 
gles to  promote  their  faith  and  illustrate  their  piety.  The  Metho- 
dists were  earnest,  practical  Christians  ;  the  Quakers  were  honest 
and  quiet  people,  and  the  Freewillers  in  other  j^arts  of  the  town 
were  early  comers  to  the  town ;  but  the  Congregational  clergy  were 
educated  men,  encouraged  education,  and  therefore  won  the  respect 
and  support  of  the  best  educated  peojile  among  the  early  inhabi- 
tants. 

Mother  was  very  generous  toward  the  sick  and  poor.  She  was 
genial  and  affectionate  in  the  family,  and  her  love  showed  no  differ- 
ence between  tlie  children,  always  giving  pleasant  words  and  en- 
couraging sympathies.  She  enjoyed  her  life  in  Hanover,  and  though 
she  survived  her  husband  twenty  years,  she  had  the  company  of  bo^h 
her  own  sons,  of  brother  Dixi's  family,  and  her  sister's  family  a  few 
miles  away,  more  or  less,  to  comfort  her  in  all  her  sorrows  and  anx- 
ieties, and  make  life's  duties  quite  tolerable.  She  had  general  good 
health  during  her  long  life,  but  as  debility  and  sickness  came,  she 
Avas  ready  to  say  "  Thy  will  be  done."  Upon  the  last  morning  of 
her  life,  Dixi  called  in  to  see  her,  and  when  he  remarked  to  her  that 
he  was  going  to  Tunbridge^  she  at  once  struck  up  the  old,  familiar 
tune  of  "  Tunbridge,"  and,  with  him  on  the  Ijass,  sung  the  whole  hymn, 
with  angelic  fervor.     Two  stanzas  I  give : 

f 

"  Our  shis,  alas  !  how  strong  they  be, 
How  like  the  swelling  flood  : 
They  break  our  duty,  Lord,  to  thee, 
And  force  us  far  from  God. 
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Tlie  waA'es  of  trouble,  how  tliej^  roll, 

How  loud  tlie  tempests  roar. 
But  death  shall  laud  our  weary  souls 

Safe  OH  the  heavenly  shore." 

She  had  buried  her  father  and  mother,  tliree  sisters,  and  hi-r 
brother  James.  Two  brothers  and  one  sister  survived  her.  The 
family  were  very  respectable  and  intelligent  people.  Her  sons,  AI- 
pheus  and  Thomas  Russell,  gave  her  great  comfort  Avhile  living, 
and  great  honor  to  her  memorv  after. 


1,  JOHN,  b.  in  Sandwich,  March  29,  1790  ;  d.  there  April  11,  1872 ; 
m.  1  Eleanor  Weed,  April  11,  1811;  d.  in  North  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  March  1,  1865;  2  Phebe  (French)  Scarret,  September,  1866. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Little-Pond  graveyard,  near  his  mother,  two 
sisters,  and  two  brothers,  and  where  also  Valeria  Butler,  his 
daughter,  was  buried,  who  died  four  days  after  him,  she  having 
gone  to  Sandwich  to  care  for  him  in  his  sickness. 

I  think  it  quite  right  that  I  should  prepare  this  notice  of  brother 
John,  as  I  am  sure  I  saw  more  of  him  and  knew  him  better  than 
any  other  member  of  the  family.  While  he  lived  at  home,  I  was  in 
training  for  the  home  farmer  child ;  after  he  married  and  lived  upon 
his  own  little  farm,  I  was  sometimes  sent  to  aid  him  in  his  Avork. 
While  he  lived  in  Dover,  I  spent  a  year  there  studying  my  profes- 
sion. We  lived  some  three  years  near  each  other,  in  Amesbury, 
and  two  years  in  Newburyport,  perhaps  five  years  in  Lowell,  and  he 
was  in  my  service  in  Lake  Village,  N.  H.,  a  year  or  more,  making  a 
dozen  years  of  intimate  neighborhood  intercourse,  besides  brotherly 
intimacy  all  other  years. 

Brother  John's  life  was  made  up  of  daily,  contract  toil.  Early 
and  late,  summer  and  winter,  he  toiled  at  daily  wages,  persistently, 
cheerfully.  He  was  a  skillful  mechanic,  and  an  honest  man.  A  few 
of  his  last  years  he  worked  by  the  piece,  but  the  rest  of  his  life  his 
pay  was  always  per  diem,  and  never  exceeding  three  dollai-s,  and 
mostly  under  two,  and  yet  he  maintained  his  large  family,  and  gave 
them  the  education  of  the  common  schools.  He  had  great  good 
health  to  the  last  sickness  of  typhoid  fever,  which  proved  fatal  in 
about  twenty  days  of  christian  endurance  and  resigiiation. 

Upon  his  first  marriage,  his  father  gave  him  a  small  farm  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  town,  but  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  in  1814,  to  assist  brother  Asa,  who  had  started  a  screw  fac- 
tory there,  a  business,  which,  like  many  other  branches  of  manufac- 
tures, sprang  up  suddenly  under  the  susj^ension  of  importations  by 
the  war  of  1812.  Peace,  however,  came  in  181.5,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  screws  closing  disastrously,  he  returned  to  Sandwich  again, 
and  Asa  went  to  Ncaa'  York,  to  carry  on  the  busine|^  of  saddlery 
there. 

John  now  turned  his  labors  to  the  art  of  a  wheelwriglit,  and 
having  labored  with  Mr.  William  Weed  a  year  or  two,  he  went  into 
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the  service  of  the  great  maiiufacturiiig  coin})aiiy,  at  Dover,  N.  II., 
and  assisted  Duiumer  on  the  gi-eat  l)ucket  wlieel,  and  thereafter  suc- 
cessively worked  at  Great  Falls,  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  at  Newbui-y- 
])ort,  at  GoffstoAvn,  at  Lake  Village,  N.  H.,  Lowell,  and  last  at  North 
Bridgewater.  He  was  a  gcKjd  workman,  and  had  the  right  mathe- 
matical ] lowers  to  readily  investigate  the  nature  and  results  to  be 
produced  by  machinery.  He  Avas  a  worknum  worthy  of  his  hire. 
He  was  firm  in  his  politics.  A  Washingtonian  Federalist,  Whig 
and  Republican,  in  the  successive  changes  which  make  the  history 
of  one  of  the  great  parties  of  his  day. 

When  a  young  man  he  became  a  Methodist  and  class  leader, 
but  subsequently,  at  Great  Falls,  joined  the  Congregationalist  church 
ami  became  its  deacon.  In  later  life,  his  faith  wavered  for  some  few 
years,  but  during  his  last  years  he  found  comfort  in  a  religious  life, 
and  in  the  end  was  sustained  by  a  living  faith  and  peaceful  submis- 
sion to  divine  will.  In  his  family  he  was  affectionate  and  indulgent, 
but  reared  his  children  to  labor.  Three  of  his  ten  children  died  in 
childhood,  seven  married,  and  six  became  i)arents. 

1,  JacoI!  WKiiD,  b.  December  9,  1811;  m.  Elizabeth  F.  Baker, 
of  North  Bridgewater.  Lives  in  Dorchester  district  in  Bos- 
ton. 

1,  Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  February  13, 1848  ;  m.  James  Walker 
October  13,  1869,  who  d.  April  5,  1870.  She  now  lives 
with  her  2)arents  in  Dorchester,  and  is  a  proof  reader  in 
the  office  of  Wright  &  Potter,  State  Printers. 

2,  Asa,  d.  young. 

3,  Nathaniel  Shattuck,  b.  March  7,  1815;  m.  1  Sarah 
Fletcher;  2  Sarah  F.Drew,  March  7,  1844;  he  d.  October 
28,  1853. 

1,  Valeria  (irace,  b.  Februarv  4,  1846 ;  d.  Febriuirv  7, 
1856. 

•2,  George  F.,  b.  July  24,  1848;  m.  Septendjer  2,  1871,  Ella 

A.  Mills. 
3,  Thomas  II.,  b.  January  29,  1851. 

4,  Betsey,  b.  February  6,  1817  ;  d.  December  19,  1825. 

5,  Valefua,  b.  March  12,  1819;  m.  December  5,  1845,  Charles 
Warren  Butler,  of  Newbury]>ort ;  no  children.  She  d.  at 
Sandwich,  April  15,  1872;  he  d.  at  North  Bridgewater,  1873. 
He  Avas  a  silversmith,  but  an  invalid.  She  was  courageous, 
industrious,  affectionate  and  benevolent;  an  accomplished 
dressmaker;  Avent  to  her  father  in  his  last  sickness,  and  died 
a  fcAV  days  after  him. 

6,  John  Weed,  b.  April  26,  1821;  d.  December  22,  1874;  m. 
Lydia  Tappan  Haynes,  of  NeA\'buryi)ort.  He  Avas  a  machin- 
ist of  rising  A'alue  in  the  communitA^ 

l,.7o/m,  b.  March,  1846;  d.  February  21,  1848; 

2,  Charles  Ilaniilton,  b.  April  14,  1848. 

3,  Florence,  b.  March  1,  1851. 
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7,  Charles  Russell,  b.  October  6,  1823;  d.  January  16,  1824. 

8,  Asa  Freeman,  b.  May  7,  1825 ;  ra.  1  Sarah  Aspinwall,  who 
d.  February  21,  1848;  2  Susan  R.  Smith,  July  18,  1852.  He 
was  named  for  Asa  Freeman,  Esq.,  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  with 
whom  I  read  hiw  a  year,  and  an  excellent  friend  of  the  family. 

1,  Harriet  A.  B.,  b.  April  22,  1853. 

2,  Ida  Frances,  July  21,  1855. 

3,  Asa  F.,  b.  May  9,  1857. 

4,  Joseph  Iletiry,  b.  October  3,  1860. 

b,  Eleanor  F.,  b.  March  20,  1862;  d.  September  10,  1862. 

9,  Betsey  Hoit,  b.  February  24,  1828;  d.  December  3,  1865  ; 
m.  Dennis  W.  Kenley,  February  8,  1845.  They  had  three 
children,  who  were  taken  to  California  l)y  their  father,  after 
her  death. 

10,  Nathan  Hoit,  b.  May  7,  1832  ;  m.  Dulcena  F.  Kinsley,  and 
had  one  child,  who  died  in  infancy,  named  Grace.  He  is 
an  iron  worker,  and  has  had  charge  of  lai'ge  works  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

2,  ASA,  b.  June  29,  1791 ;  d.  in  Hayti,  June,  1826. 

He  was  athletic,  sportive,  and  quick  to  learn,  as  a  boy,  but  Avas 
early  sent  to  learn  the  business  of  a  harness  and  saddle  maker,  first 
to  uncle  Chamberlain,  husband  of  mother's  sister  Rebecca,  at  Wolf- 
boro'  Bridge,  and  afterwards  to  a  Mr.  Chase,  at  both  Meredith  Bridge 
and  Plymouth,  in  New  Hampshire.  He  won  the  esteem  of  the  best 
people  in  those  places,  and  was  much  noticed.  He  went  to  Boston, 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  trade  as  a  journeyman ;  and  I  can  well 
remember  a  famous  journey  of  brother  John  on  horseback,  to  make 
him  a  visit  in  Boston.  It  was  quite  novel  for  a  boy,  so  far  back  in 
the  country,  to  strike  for  the  city  for  life,  and  equally  an  astonish- 
ment to  all  the  neighbors,  that  his  brother  should  venture  to  take 
such  a  long  journey  alone.  How  long  he  remained  in  Boston,  or 
how  it  happened  that  he  was  led  to  go  to  Amherst,  and  establish 
himself  in  the  screw  business,  I  cannot  now  determine.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  entered  into 
the  manufacture  of  wood  screws.  The  war  had  interru])ted  the 
importation  of  general  merchandise,  and  wood  screws  had  become 
very  scarce  and  high.  With  the  aid  of  friends  he  started  a  factory, 
but  the  war  closed  before  his  contemplated  fortune  was  made,  and, 
with  peace,  came  a  rush  of  the  foreign  article  into  our  markets,  caus- 
ing a  colla23se  in  his  business,  and  he  lost  his  investment.  Many 
other  branches  of  business  shared  the  same  fate.  But  the  country 
had  been  awakened  to  the  great  question  of  the  importance  of  man- 
ufacturing for  herself.     At  this  date  our  factory  life  began. 

He  now  removed  to  Ncav  York,  and  again  resorted  to  his  Bos- 
ton position  of  a  journeyman  saddler.  He  soon,  hoAvever,  opened 
a  place  of  business  for  himself.  In  1816,  he  drcAV  a  prize  in  some 
lottery  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  hurried  home  to  see  his 
friends,  and  tell  them  of  his  good  luck.     He  invested  some  of  the 
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money  in  the  Page  lioiise,  in  Gilnianton,  whieli  was  afterwai-ds  suc- 
cessively owned  by  father,  by  my  wife,  by  ]Jixi's  wife,  and  again  l>y 
fathei',  Avithin  a  period  of  about  twenty  years.  In  1818,  being  out 
of  health,  I  Avent  to  Ncav  York  to  make  liini  a  visit,  and  found  him 
in  a  large  salesroom  in  a  block  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Water 
streets,  called  Phamix  Stores,  Avitli  extensiAe  manufacturing  rooms 
in  the  attic,  Avhere  some  half  a  dozen  men  Avere  employed  by  him. 
Ilis  business  Avas  large  and  lucrative  in  the  city,  and  Avas  also  much 
increased  by  shipments  to  Hayti.  In  1826  he  made  a  very  large 
shipment,  and.  went  out  himself  to  dispose  of  his  cargo,  Avhen  the 
extreme  hot  Aveather  drove  him  to  the  mountains,  Avhere  lie  suddenly 
died,  among  strangers,  and  Avhere,  too,  his  merchandise,  being  j)laced 
under  goA'ernment  keys,  Avas  in  the  end  lost.  He  Avas  an  earnest 
and  diligent  man  in  his  business,  fond  of  sports  and  pleasure  in  his 
leisure  hours. 

In  early  life  he  l)elieved  he  became  a  subject  of  grace  in  a  great 
^iethodist  revival  in  SandAvich.  He  married  a  Mrs.  Wilcox,  of  Ncav 
York,  and  had  four  children,  Avho  Avere  long  ago  lost  sight  of, 
although  the  family,  at  father's  expense,  was  brought  to  Gilmant<ni 
for  support  and  education.  Their  mother  was  discontented,  and  in 
a  year  or  two  returned.  One  of  the  sons  some  twenty  years  ago 
visited  Dixi,  but  his  residence  is  not  noA\^  knoA\^n.  The  names  of  his 
children  were  Asa,  Josiah,  William  and  Henry. 

8,  BETSEY,  b.  November  12,  1792;  d.  December  22,  1843;  m.  Oc- 
tober 3,  1813,  Samuel  Beedy,  of  SandAvich. 

He  Avas  a  son  of  Jonatlian  Beedy,  Avho  Avas  a  large  fanner  in 
the  nortliAvest  part  of  the  town,  and  of  the  denomination  of 
"  Friends."  He  had  a  large  family  of  daughters,  and  only  one  son. 
Samuel  Avas  sent  away  to  school,  and  developed  early  into  a  teacher, 
a  politician  and  a  trader.  A  young  man  of  fine  personal  appear- 
ance. Aery  energetic  and  colloquial,  he  became  early  a  man  of  influ- 
ence and  character.  He  took  his  young  Avife  to  his  father's,  intend- 
ing to  share  the  labors  and  income  of  the  large  farm,  but  family  pur- 
poses and  arrangements  soon  changed,  and  the  young  people  re- 
moved to  that  part  of  the  toAvn  AAdiere  father  first  lived,  he  having 
purchased  the  store  and  goods  of  a  Mr.  Hersey,  the  only  store  in 
that  region.  One  mishap  after  another  having  impoA^erislied  him 
and  disgusted  him  with  trade,  he  resolved  to  go  Avest,  Avhere  several 
of  the  SandAvich  people  in  that  early  day  of  emigration  had  gone, 
and  Avere  extolling  the  Avondrous  fertility  and  easy  culture  of  the 
soil.  In  1819  he  took  his  Avife  and  three  children,  in  a  tAA^o-horse, 
covered  Avagon,  and  travelled  twenty-one  days  to  Conneaute,  in 
Erie  County,  Pennsylvania.  They  carried  bedding  and  cooking- 
utensils,  and  purchased  food  and  provender  daily ;  other  families 
and  teams  were  in  company  with  them.  Their  nights  Avere  spent  in 
their  Avagons  and  near  their  horses,  so  that  only  in  bad  Aveather 
Avere  they  obliged  to  resort  to  public  houses.  This  mode  of  travel- 
ling made  the  "  emigrant  train  "  of  removal  to  the  Avest  in  that  day. 
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Ills  education,  iiitellig'ence  and  good  judgmont,  Avith  religions  ex- 
perience, Avon  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  taught  schools 
winters,  and  filled  important  public  trusts ;  Avas  a  magistrate  for 
many  years,  and  died  April  10, 1875,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight 
years.  Pie  became  toAvards  the  close  of  his  life  a  Methodist,  and 
adorned  his  faith.  He  Avas  a  loving  husband  and  father,  an  affec- 
tionate son  and  brother.  His  sisters,  Avith  one  exception,  kept  the 
faith  of  the  father.  One  sister  married  Rev.  Mr.  Frost,  a  minister, 
and  she  adopted  his  faith,  a  Methodist.  I  a^  ery  Avell  remember  the 
Avarm-hearted  old  peoj^le,  and  hoAv  lovingly  they  Avould  gather  the 
Avhole  household  together  for  ten  minutes'  silent  prayer,  benediction 
and  fare  thee  toell^  before  they  Avould  alloAV  the  de])arture  of  their 
visitors.  They  have  been  long  in  their  graves,  and  most  of  their 
children  have  folloAved  them. 

During  father's  Avi(h)Avhood,  Betsey,  altliough  <-)nly  tAvelve  years 
old,  had  the  presiding  charge  of  the  family  in  the  liouse,  and  ob- 
tained the  confidence  and  love  of  the  Avhole  household.  She  Ava* 
affectionate,  kind  and  careful,  and  the  family  long  remembered  her 
Avonderful  ability,  as  Avell  as  patience.  After  the  second  mother 
came  into  the  family,  she  and  Josiah  Avere  sent  to  school  in  Amherst, 
and  into  the  family  of  their  aunt  Loav.  She  Avas  Avell  educated  for 
the  times,  had  taught  schools,  and  early  became  a  member  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Hidden's  church  (1814.)  She  Avas  gentle,  cheerful  and  benevo- 
lent. Her  husband's  Avant  of  i)rosperity  made  the  duties  of  Avifo 
and  mother  quite  arduous  through  life,  and  yet  their  jierformance 
only  dcA'eloped  the  full  measure  of  her  great  resources  of  labor, 
])atience,  love  and  faith.  And  Avhen  the  Avhole  family  returned 
from  church  on  the  Sabbath,  finding  their  house  and  contents  in 
ashes,  she  rose  aboA^e  their  loss  in  thanksgiving  to  God,  that  He  had 
spared  all  their  lives.  Expenses  of  moving  to  Pennsylvania,  the 
purchase  and  stocking  their  farm,  and  loss  by  fire,  made  the  tAventy 
odd  years  of  her  life  in  that  new  country  a  life  of  toil,  self-denial 
and  discouragement.  She  became  the  mother  of  ten  children,  all 
of  Avhom,  except  one,  Avere  living  at  her  death,  December  22,  1843. 
She  died  of  typhus  fever,  after  having  Avatched,  nursed  and  cared 
for  tAVO  of  her  children  long  sick  of  the  same  fever  to  their  recovery. 

Her  religious  life  and  influence  left  strong  marks  of  dcA'otion 
to  the  cause  of  her  Master.  She  inaugurated  a  movement  for  estab- 
lishing a  church  and  maintaining  a  preached  gospel.  Her  name  and 
praise  Avill  long  remain  Avith  the  history  of  the  cshurch.  "  Well 
done  "  is  her  imperishable  monunient. 

1,  Sarah  Matilda,  b.  September  8,  1S14,  in  SajidAvich.  She 
returned  from  the  Avest  early  for  education,  resided  a  while 
Avith  her  grandfather  in  Gilmanton,  then  Avith  me  in  New- 
buryport,  and  afterward  Avith  her  uncle  Dixi,  and  most  of 
her  life  in  fact  Avith  him  in  Hanover,  and  still  abides  Avith  his 
Avidow.  She  has  been  eminently  a  beloved  niece  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  eminently  useful,  not  only  in  the  Doctor's  family,  but 
influential  over  her  cousins,  Avho  have  been  educated  at  the 
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college,  and  over  other  students,  who  liave  frequented  that 
house  for  refined  cheerfulness  and  hos])ilality.  She  loved 
and  was  beloved  in  all  the  beauty  and  fi'r\or  of  a  cherished 
and  accomplished  niece.  Her  devotion  to  her  uucle,  durinu" 
his  last,  sad  illness,  was  tender  and  unwearied. 
•2,  Harriet  Ri^ssell,  b.  February  12,  181G;  ni.  November  10, 
1<S4U,  Amasa  Bnrtlett  Ross  (b.  November  26,  1810.)  Live 
in  Cambridge,  Crawford  County,  Penn.  He  is  a  large  lum- 
ber dealer  and  prosperous  man. 

1,  JMxi  Harrison,  b.  March  11,  1842;  m.  June  30,  1868, 
Lucy  O.  Birchard. 

1,  Josiah  Beedy,  b.  February  22,  1870;  d.  Aj.ril  1.^), 
1872,  in  British  Columbia. 

'l,  Moiohrciy  Bartlett,  b.  March  13,  1845;  m.  Mary  F.  Ful- 
lerton,  August  24,  1869.     No  children. 

3,  Bertha  Matilda,  b.  December  14,  1846  ;  d.  .Afareh  4, 1866. 

4,  Grace  Harriet,  b.  December  30,  1850. 

5,  Winsloto  Beedy,  b.  November  10,  1855. 

6,  Minnie  Frances,  b.  July  22,  1858;  d.  Felu-uary  15,  1863. 

3,  Eliza  Anxe,  b.  February  26,  1818  ;  d.  July  23,  1821. 

4,  Frances  Susan,  b.  Sei)tember  4, 1820  ;  m.  September  8, 1841, 
Arnold  Morgan.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Hano- 
ver, in  1840,  and  has  practised  his  profession  with  al)ility  and 
success  in  Canaan,  N.  H. 

1,  James  Arnold,  b.  July  28,  1842;  d.  May  30,  1846. 

2,  Samuel  Beedy,  b.  March  30,  1844.  Lost  on  steamship 
"Brother  Jonathan"  near  Crescent  City,  Cal.,  July  30, 
1865. 

3,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  b.  February  27,  1846;  m.  June  18,  1867, 
Henry  H.  Patten. 

4,  Frances  Orra,  b.  April  13,  1848  ;  m.  September  20,  1869, 
Frank  E.  Barnard.  She  d.  in  Chicao-o,  HI.,  Auo-nst  8, 
1871. 

1,  Fannie  Morgan,  b.  August  4,  1871. 

5,  Benning  Alphens,  b.  -Tanuary  10,  1855. 

5,  Grace  Hoyt,  b.  May  11,  1823;  d.  July  15,  1843. 

6,  Rebecca  Jane,  b.  February  17,  1825";  m.  January  1,  1850, 
1  James  N.  Snow,  who  d.'  September  3,  1856  ;  2  William 
Johnson,  November  18,  1862.  Resides  in  Cambridge;  a  very 
successful  farmer. 

1,  Jennie,  b.  June  30,  1851. 

2,  Yirginia  Fstelle,  b.  December  9,  1852.     Dead. 

3,  Fstelle,  b.  April  27,  1857. 

4,  Winslov),  b.  July  27,  1864;  (by  second  husband.) 

5,  Farl  B.,  b.  October  3,  1867. 

6,  Elton  M.,  b.  April  3,  1870. 

7,  Asa  Crosby,  b.  September  23,  1827;  m.  March  26,  1865, 
Sarah  S.  Stickney. 
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1,  Samuel  Winslow,  b.  February  4,  1866. 

2,  Grace  (JlarUsa,  b.  January  15,  1870. 

8,  Jonathan  Winslow,  b.  January  1,  1830;  d.  in  California, 
aged  twenty  three  years. 

9,  JosiAH  Crosby,  b.  February  18,  1832.  Well  educated  for 
business,  lie  went  early  to  California  and  British  Columbia, 
and  has  been  successful,  and  still  lives  there;  ni.  March,  1870, 
a  Miss  Lenhard,  of  Denmark. 

10,  Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  May  7,  1835.  A  lady  of  rare  talents 
and  acquirements,  a  popular  teacher,  and  for  three  years  last 
past  has  been  in  England,  writing  and  lecturing  ujion  female 
education  and  elevation  of  women. 

4,  JOSIAH,  b.  February  1,  1794 ;  d.  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  January 

7,  1875;  m.  Olive  Light  Avery,  of  Gilford,  now  Laconia,  N.  H., 
February  9,  1829,  and  brought  her  to  Lowell,  Mass. 

She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Daniel  Avery,  Esq.,  by  his  first 
wife,  who  was  a  Miss  Piper,  and  who  gave  him  six  sons.  She  was 
a  very  pious  woman,  a  good  wife  and  an  affectionate  mother.  After 
her  death,  Mr.  Avery  married  her  sister,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters.  His  family  have  all  passed  away,  except  two  chil- 
dren and  two  grandchildren.  He  was  a  wealthy  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  a  prominent  and  leading  citizen,  unostentatious,  but 
energetic  and  decisive  in  personal  character  and  business  habits. 

Brother  Josiah  was  a  marked  lad  and  young  man.  He  was 
handsome,  genial  and  gentlemanly,  quick  to  learn,  and  early  grace- 
ful in  manners.  He  was  started  early  for  preparation  for  his  fath- 
er's profession.  From  the  town  school  he  was  placed  under  the 
private  instruction  of  ReA^  Mr.  Hidden,  of  Tamworth,  and  after- 
Avards  sent  to  Amherst  academy. 

He  took  lessons  in  Gifford's  system  of  penmanship,  and  became 
an  elegant  penman ;  kept  schools,  and  taught  private  classes  in  pen- 
manship; studied  his  profession  with  his  father,  attended  lectures 
three  terms  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  spent  a  year's  term  of  pupil- 
age and  riding  with  the  distinguished  Doctor  and  Professor,  Nathan 
Smith,  to  learn  his  practice.     He  took  his  medical  degree  in  1816. 

Li  the  spring  of  1816,  my  father  having  removed  to  Gilmanton, 
Josiah  commenced  practice  in  Sandwich.  But  the  collection  of  fath- 
ers's  bills  against  the  people  caused  him  so  much  uneasiness,  that 
we  find  him,  in  A[»ril,  1817,  at  Meredith  Bridge,  and  although  he 
made  very  pleasant  acquaintances  and  had  some  j^ractice,  father  Avas 
not  satisfied  Avith  his  prospects,  and  he  i-emoved  to  Deerfield,  at 
Avhich  place  my  first  (preserved)  letter  from  him  bears  date  of  Noa'. 
1, 1817  ;  and  in  Dec,  1819,  he  had  again  changed  his  field  to  Epsom, 
where  he  remained  till  1825,  Avhen  he  establislied  himself  in  Con- 
cord. After  three  years  of  successful  practice  there,  he  Avas  in- 
duced, upon  solicitation  of  Mr.  Batchelder,  agent  of  mills  in  LoAvell, 
to  remove  there.  His  letters  to  me  make  quite  a  history  of  the 
trials  and  disappointments,  short  commons  and  hopefulness  of  the 
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young  physician  of  those  days,  who  was  obliged  to  present  youth 
and  inexperience  upon  ground  preoccupied  and  tenaciously  held  by 
those  who  could  claim  possession,  if  not  much  else,  in  the  way  of 
title ;  but  increasing  years  and  experience,  accompanied  with  effort 
and  study,  carried  the  young  man  to  a  leading  member  of  the  pro- 
fession in  Lowell,  in  fifteen  years  from  his  starting  ])oint  in  Sand- 
wich. He  was  honored  with  public  offices  in  Lowell,  and  assisted 
in  devising  and  organizing  the  various  institutions  of  the  town,  for 
its  moral  and  intellectual  prosperity. 

"  A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way,  but  the  Lord  directeth  his 
stejis."  After  about  five  years'  successful  practice  in  Lowell,  having 
passed  through  the  land  s]>eculations,  and  becoming  somewhat  enam- 
ored with  manufacturing,  he  left  Lowell,  to  take  charge  of  the  Avery 
cotton  mill  at  Meredith  Bridge,  Mr.  Avery  having  deceased,  and 
the  property  of  the  family  seeming  to  require  his  personal  super- 
vision. He  enlarged  the  power  of  the  works,  and  was  just  ready  to 
reap  his  anticipated  reward,  when  the  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing disasters  of  1836-7  broke  down  his  business,  and  turned  him 
back  to  his  profession. 

In  1838,  brother  Dixi,  Avho  had  been  in  practice  at  Meredith 
Bridge  several  years,  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, at  Hanover,  and  removed  there,  leaving  his  business  to  Josiah, 
who  now  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  again  with  his  early 
love,  zeal  and  labor.  In  March,  1844,  he  removed  to  Manchester, 
which  had  then  become  an  interesting  manufacturnig  town.  His 
professional  life  work  now  assumed  great  usefulness,  great  skill  and 
inventive  progress.  Here,  for  thirty  years,  he  was  the  unrivalled 
head  of  the  profession.  Here  he  originated  and  introduced  the 
method  of  making  extensions  of  fractured  limbs  by  the  use  of  adhe- 
sive strips,  which  gave  him  a  high  reputation  with  surgeons  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  at  home ;  and  later,  he  invented  the  "  invalid 
bed,"  which  has  so  tenderly  held  the  patient,  without  a  strain  or  jar, 
while  the  bed  clothes  could  be  changed  or  wounds  cared  for,  or,  by 
dropping  a  belt  or  two,  prevent  painful  local  j^ressure  and  irritation. 
The  skillful  physician,  the  christian  gentleman  and  sympathizing- 
friend,  were  combinations  of  character  in  him  rarely  excelled. 

Beneath  all  this,  and  the  moving  spring  of  all  this  individual 
superstructure,  lay  the  fountain  of  a  Savior's  love,  which  sprang  u\:> 
in  his  soul  under  the  j^reaching  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Cogswell, 
D.  D.,  who  visited  Sandwich  as  a  missionary  in  1814,  and  formed 
a  church,  of  which  my  father  was  made  a  deacon.  "  His  religious 
life,"  said  ReA\  Dr.  Tucker,  of  New  York,  his  late  pastor,  "  was  sim- 
ple, real,  true ;  with  him  there  was  no  pretence ;  he  had  no  beliefs, 
excejjt  those  which  were  thorough ;  no  little  questions  vexed  him ; 
he  loved  God,  trusted  his  Savior,  and  worked  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow  men.  Such  was  his  record  from  the  first  to  last.  He  looked 
with  a  calm,  clear  eye  into  the  future,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  was 
troubled  Avith  no  doubts."  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ap- 
pleton  Street  church  in  Lowell,  in  1830,  and  of  the  Franklin  Street 
church  in  Manchester,  in  1844.     He  held  city  offices,  was  several 
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times  in  the  legislature,  and  a  member  of  the  convention  for  revi- 
sion of  the  constitution. 

In  early  manhood,  from  cough  and  feel^leness,  he  had  not  much 
promise  of  long  life,  but  after  a  severe  typhoid  fever,  during  his  res- 
idence in  Concord,  he  had  great  general  good  health  to  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life,  when  })aralytic  tendencies  appeared.  On  Saturday, 
the  second  day  of  January,  1875,  after  setting  a  broken  arm  in  the 
morning,  and  after  sitting  in  his  own  parlor,  for  the  finishing  touches 
of  the  portrait  jiainter,  in  his  usual  cheerfulness  of  spirits,  in  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  artist  had  left  him,  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  he 
was  stricken  with  paralysis  from  which  he  did  not  rally,  but  passed 
away  on  the  seventh,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  almost  eighty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  now  sleeps  Avith  four  of  his  children,  in  a  tomb 
prei)ared  under  his  own  eye,  in  the  cemetery. 

For  his  medical  charactei-,  I  am  able  to  give  you  extracts  from 
an  obituary  notice  of  him,  read  before  the  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society,  by  W.  W.  Wilkins,  M.  D.,  of  Manchester: 

"  Those  who  have  known  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby,  wlio  have  had  the  privilege 
of  his  acquaintance,  been  hoiioretl  l)y  his  confidence,  and  felt  the  influence  of 
liis  pvn-e  example,  will  feel,  more  deeplj'  than  any  words  of  mine  can  express, 
the  loss  we  have  met  in  his  death.  Few  men  love  their  life-work  as  he  did. 
The  practice  of  medicine  to  him  was  no  mere  trade,  no  secondary  means  of 
obtaining  something  else  that  outranked  it,  but  the  chosen  calling  of  his  life, 
to  which,  in  his  young  manhood,  he  gave  not  only  his  rare  mental  endow- 
ments, but  the  rich  treasures  of  his  heart.  And  with  the  weight  of  eighty 
years  resting  upon  him,  it  was  his  greatest  comfort  that  he  could  still  labor 
in  his  chosen  profession. 

"  His  habits  of  study,  that  had  been  early  formed,  followed  liim  into  old 
age.  New  theories  and  discoveries  in  medical  science  were  carefully  criti- 
cised ;  the  medical  journals,  to  Avliich  he  was  a  lil^eral  subscriber,  were  read, 
and  he  was  better  posted  in  regard  to  the  medical  literature  of  the  day  than 
a  majority  of  the  young  men  in  the  profession. 

'*'  He  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the  profession  itself.  The  quiet  dig- 
nity of  his  character  was  felt  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  No  un- 
guarded words  passed  his  lips  in  regard  to  members  of  the  profession  that 
Avere  absent,  that  would  not  have  been  as  freely  expressed  in  their  presence. 

"The  same  elements  of  character  made  him  a  superior  surgeon.  His 
operations  were  complete.  He  had  abundant  resources,  and  if  the  ordiuar}^ 
methods  of  treatment  failed,  was  ever  ready  to  supply  their  place  by  extraor- 
dinary methods.  His  contributions  to  medical  science  were  of  a  chai'acter 
that  reflected  the  highest  honor  upon  him  as  a  physician  and  skillful  surgeon, 
and  placed  him  in  no  meau  rank  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race. 

"  To  the  discoverer  of  ether  the  world  pays  daily  grateful  homage;  and 
no  meed  of  praise  bestowed  upon  his  name  seems  overstrained,  or  inappro- 
priate, because  it  alleviates  human  suff"ering,  and  robs  the  knife  of  its  terrors. 
The  older  members  of  the  profession,  that  know  Avhat  the  suft'eriugs  of  those 
unfortuuate  enough  to  have  their  limbs  broken  and  have  them  treated  by  tiic 
gaiter  of  other  days,  will  cordially  concede  that  in  the  discovery  of  the 
inethod  of  using  sticking  plaster  for  making  extension  of  fractured  limbs, 
Dr.  Crosby  has  placed  this  class,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  uuder  deep 
obligations  to  him.  We  to-day  hardly  realize  its  worth,  because  we  have  no 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  methods  used  before  his  discovery.  Dr. 
Crosby's  invalid  or  fracture-bed  is  a  blessing  of  which  none  but  those  who 
have  tested  its  merits  can  form  any  just  appreciation.  Many  cases  of  frac- 
ture of  the  lower  limbs  can  be  treated  much  better  by  such  au  apparatus  than 
bv  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment. 
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'•He  never  indulged  in  sports,  or  frequented  watering-places.  His 
cluircli,  his  home,  and  his  professional  duties  filled  to  the  full  his  days  and 
years,  and  too  nuiny  sleepless  nights.  His  sympathies  for  the  sick,  his  great 
benevolence,  his  love  of  neighbor  as  of  himself,  formed  the  mainspring  ol' 
his  life  labors.  He  was  fond  of  music.  He  loved  his  country  and  her  insti- 
tutions of  freedom,  and  gave  his  influence  and  vote  earnestly  in  their  sup- 
port. He  loved  the  religious  enterprises  of  his  life,  the  cause  of  temperance 
and  progress  of  education,  and  abhorred  slavery. 

"We  have  known  him  in  his  strength,  and  we  shall  always  recollect  him 
as  the  strong,  self-reliant,  active  physician.  We  are  more  than  gratcfid  for 
his  record.  Life  is  the  sum  total  of  so  nnmy  days  and  years,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  little  real  good  one  has  been  permitted  to  accomplish  in  a  life- 
time. Looking  back  over  these  fifty  years,  can  we  compute  the  worth  of 
such  a  life?" 

First  in  the  family  to  break  iiAvay  from  the  general  destination 
of  boys  in  his  time,  his  cnltnre  and  influence  turned  the  family  into 
the  opening  avenues  of  education,  so  that  the  sisters  became  school 
teachers  and  brothers  professional  men.  His  counsel  encouraged 
father,  and  his  own  progress  stimulated  all  of  us  to  meet  and  con- 
quei-  all  obstacles  in  our  upward  course.  He  was  our  counsellor  and 
guide,  and  our  brother  beloved  to  his  end. 

1,  Anna  Elizabeth,  b.  April  9,  183U;  d.  September  5,  1835. 

2,  George  Avery,  b.  December  27, 1831 ;  m,  February  15, 1877, 
at  San  Francisco,  Mary  J.,  daughter  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Bryant. 
Graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1852,  and  received  his 
medical  degree  there  in  1855.  He  went  with  my  daughter, 
Mrs.  Caverly,  in  1857,  to  Peru,  South  America,  and  practised 
his  profession  till  1864,  when  he  returned  to  Mancliester,  and 
remains  there  in  successful  and  lionorable  practice,  a  man  of 
great  medical  culture  and  skill. 

3,  Stephen  Lypord,  b.  July  15,  1833;  d.  November  29,  1875, 
Educated  in  the  scientific  school  at  Yale  College,  and  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Philosophy  in  1854.  He  went  also 
to  Peru,  South  America,  and  followed  civil  engineering  there 
from  1859  to  1873,  when  he  returned  to  Manchester.  He 
was  engaged  in  civil  engineering  in  various  ojjerations  of  the 
government  and  corporations,  but  his  chief  and  master  work 
was  in  building  tlie  railroad  over  a  jjortion  of  the  Andes, 
having  some  of  his  Avorks  carried  away  by  the  great  tidal 
wave  which  desolated  that  coast  in  1868.  He  returned  with 
incipient  lung  troubles,  wliicli  proved  fatal,  at  his  mother's 
in  Manchester.  He  was  a  skillful  engineer,  a  loving  son  and 
brother,  a  genial  friend,  and  left  a  large  circle  of  friends  to 
mourn  his  loss. 

4,  Daniel  Avery,  b.  July  16,  1836 ;  d.  December  5, 1866.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1857,  read  law  in  Man- 
chester and  commenced  ]jractice  there,  but  finding  his  con- 
tinued ill  health  quite  alarming,  he  sought  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  a  cliange  of  climate  in  hope  of  recovery.  He  was  soon 
elected  city  librarian,  and  filled  the  office  Avith  credit.     Hope 
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of  recovery  failed,  and  he  returned  to  die.  He  was  a  careful 
scholar,  methodical  in  his  acquisitions,  sincere  and  pure  in  his 
life-habits  and  influences. 
5,  Anna  Eliza,  b.  February  7,  1840;  d.  November  18,  1864. 
A  young  lady  of  much  culture,  of  great  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  warm-hearted  and  frank,  loving  and  being 
beloved,  the  charm  and  pride  of  the  family.  For  many  years 
in  feeble  health,  all  hope  of  any  great  length  of  life  seemed 
gradually  fading  away,  and  her  parents  loved  her  as  those 
who  knew  they  must  love  quickly.  Her  loving  face,  her 
genial  spirit,  her  calm  piety  were  lustrous  to  the  end, 

5,  SARAH,  b.  April  29,  1795 ;  m.  Gilman  Moody  Burleigh  (b.  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1795),  of  Sandwich,  January  12,  1819,  who  d.  July  9, 

1871. 

He  removed  at  once  to  Dexter,  Maine,  where  he  spent  his  life, 
and  where  she  still  lives.  Mr.  Burleigh  was  a  son  of  deacon  Thomas 
Burleigh,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Sandwich,  who  lived  on  Burleigh 
Hill,  and  who  was  the  father  of  six  sons  and  six  daughters.  There 
were  two  large  families  of  Burleighs,  having  large  farms  on  the  hill, 
and  were  well-to-do,  resj^ectable  j^eople.  Mr.  Gilman  M.  Burleigh 
obtained  a  fair  English  education  and  Latin  sufficient  to  enter  upon 
the  study  of  medicine.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  studied  his  profes- 
sion with  any  other  physician  than  my  fatlier,  but  did  attend  lec- 
tures at  the  Medical  College,  in  Hanover.  He  was  a  careful  stu- 
dent and  theorist  in  his  profession,  affectionate  and  courteous  to  his 
patients,  and  maintained  a  successful  practice  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Dexter  was  a  new  and  rough  toAvn  Avhen  lie  located  there,  but  there 
was  a  large  water  j^ower,  and  some  capital  already  invested  there, 
which,  as  he  anticipated,  produced  a  large  central  point  of  business. 
A  Mr.  Farrar,  formerly  of  Gilmanton,  a  man  of  wealth,  and  with  a 
family  of  children  of  culture,  gave  great  comfort  and  sup])ort  to  the 
young  couple,  Avho  found  tlie  woods  and  people  of  that  region  quite 
discouraging  to  their  tastes  as  well  as  customs.  Dr.  Burleigh  in 
politics  was  a  democrat,  and  received  the  support  of  his  town  in 
appointments  to  various  town  offices,  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature, 
and  for  a  long  period  was  })ostmaster. 

Sarah,  or  rather  Sally,  as  the  family  always  called  lier,  was  a 
good  scholar,  well  educated  and  a  good  school  teacher,  having  been 
thus  engaged  seven  summers.  She  did  not  seem  to  have  been  cast 
in  the  same  mould  Avith  the  rest  of  us.  Slie  liad  the  only  black  hair 
in  the  family,  was  rather  tall  and  spare,  jolly,  quick  at  repartee, 
rather  caustic  in  her  criticisms,  frolicsome  but  affectionate,  good 
humored,  and  was  sure  to  keej)  on  good  terms  with  all  of  us  by  her 
ii-repressible  drollery.  The  Hoyts  were  full  of  fun,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  crop  out  in  our  family,  although  the  Ci'os- 
bys  had  much  less  of  it,  and  what  there  was  seemed  slow  to  come 
and  rather  late  for  cheerful  effect.  Asa,  Sally  and  Dixi  were  smart, 
qiiick-witted,  their  mental  operations  and  conclusions   were  rapiil. 
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decisive  and  tenacious,  impulsive  and  enthusiastic,  while  the  rest  of 
us  occui)ied  a  lower  plane  of  mental  activity  and  nervous  excitabil- 
ity, a  calm  and  quiet  demeanor,  the  grace  of  accommodation,  an 
easy  way  of  taking  things,  and  a  disposition  to  make  the  best  of 
everything.  Sally  was  well  fitted  for  her  life  in  Dexter;  courageous, 
untiring,  demonstrative,  she  met  her  new  duties  and  accommodated 
herself  to  her  new  country,  her  new  friends,  and  to  the  rearing  of 
her  children  most  creditably.  Slie  was  early  a  Methodist  convert, 
and  in  harmony  with  brother  John,  diverged  from  the  faith  of  the 
family  which  was  less  demonstrative  and  exciting.  She  was  a  mov- 
ing, sustaining  and  consoling  power  to  her  husband,  in  the  hard 
labors,  exposures  and  responsibilities  of  his  professional  life  ;  has 
been  a  good  mother  to  her  five  daughters,  having  cherished  and 
educated  them  so  that  they  meet  the  varied  and  serious  duties  of 
wives  and  mothers  with  joy  to  others  and  credit  to  themselves. 

1,  Sarah  Jane,  b.  June  11,  1821;  m.  Edwin  Aurelius  Ayer, 
May  19,  1853,  and  live  in  Dexter.     He  is  a  merchant. 

1,  Henry  Aurelhis,  b.  September  26,  1854. 

2,  Grace  Crosby,  b.  October  14,  1856. 

3,  Gihnan  Burleigh^h.  February  26,  1859;  d.  September 
17,  1865. 

4,  Nellie  Gardner,  b.  February  2,  1861 ;  d.  July  7,  1862. 

5,  Arthur  Willis,  b.  April  12,  1863 ;  d.  March  18,  1870. 

2,  Mary  Farrar  Sanger,  b.  June  14,  1824;  d.  February  7, 
1850 ;  m.  E.  A.  Ayer,  January  1,  1846. 

1,  Edioin  Gilman,  b.  July  19,  1847. 

2,  3Iary  Burleiqh,  b.  February  1,  1850;  d.  September  27, 

1850. 

3,  Grace  Elizabeth,  b.  September  3,  1825 ;  m.  John  Hovey 
Rice,  December  7,  1847.  He  is  a  lawyer,  was  a  member  of 
the  Thirty-seventh,  Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth  United 
States  Congresses  from  Maine,  and  now  resides  in  Chicago 
and  Washington. 

\,Franh  Willis,  b.  October  9,  1848;  m.  Anna  Rebecca 
Dyer,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  January  4,  1876.  Resides  in 
Chicago,  111. 

'1,  An7ia  Burleigh,  b.  April  30,  1850;  m.  June  24,  1875, 
James  Warren  Nye.     Live  in  Chicago. 

3,  Mary  Ayer,  b.  April  1,  1855. 

4,  Clymena  Axn,  b.  October  21,  1830;  m.  Samuel  Dorr  Cush- 
man,  November  25,  1852. 

1,  Sarah  Crosby,  b.  August  17,  1856. 

2,  Harriet  Adams,  b.  July  18,  1862. 

3,  Grace  Burleigh,  b.  October  2,  1869. 

5,  Susan  French,  b.   Februarj'   28,  1837;    d.    September   21, 

1837. 
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6,  MARY,  b.  August  15,  1796;  m,  Daniel  Stevens,  of  Gilmanton, 
September  18,  1818  ;  who  cl.  May  21,  1844. 

He  was  a  farmer,  and  son  of  Ebenezer  Stevens,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  town,  whose  wife  Avas  an  invalid  and  family  small,  so 
the  young  couple  joined  the  family ;  but  their  attention  was  soon 
called  westward  by  Mr.  Beedy,  Avho  was  making  arrangements  to 
remove  his  family  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  near  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Stevens  went  out  and  bought  him  a  farm,  and  moved  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Beedy  and  her  family,  in  1819,  to  Edinboro',  Pa.  He  had 
the  means  to  buy  and  stock  his  farm,  was  industrious,  prudent  and 
successful. 

Polly,  as  w^e  always  called  lier,  became  a  member  of  the  church 
in  Sandwich ;  was  cheerful,  gentle  and  l^enevolent,  and  like  brother 
John,  remarkable  for  unruffled  temper  and  persistent  good  will 
towards  everybody,  bearing  the  toils  of  husbandry  with  great 
good  nature  and  diligence,  a  model  wife  and  mother.  Some  time 
after  her  husband's  death,  the  farm  was  given  into  the  hands  of  a 
son,  and  she  purchased  a  house  in  the  village  of  Edinboro',  where 
she  now  resides  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  She  has  been  a  par- 
alytic for  some  years,  but  callable  of  hand  work  and  imperfect  Avalk- 
ing.  Her  faith  still  proves  a  living,  sustaining  principle — her  great 
source  of  joy  and  pence  under  all  the  infirmities  of  body  and  trials 
of  life. 

1,  died  in  infancy. 

2,  Asa  Crosby,  b.  1820 ;  d.  aged  twenty-two  months. 

3,  Mary  Jane,  b.  October,  1824;  d.  August  20,  1865;  m.  Elias 
Drake,  May  12,  1844. 

1,  Daniel  /Stevens,  b.  June  4,  1845;  d.  August  12,  1848. 

2,  Frank  A.,  b.  July  1,  1847. 

3,  Alpheus  Crosby,  b.  July  18,  1850. 

4,  Viola  jS.,  b.  August  8,  1854. 

5,  Mary  IT.,  b.  January  6,  1862. 

4,  Betsey  Abigail,  died  at  14  months. 

5,  Alpheus  Crosby,  b.  June  5,  1828  ;  m.  Lucinda  Shemvood. 

6,  Nathan  Crosby,  b.  June  12,  1830 ;  d.  June  22,  1832. 

7,  Harriet,  b.  January  2,  1833;  d.  July  23,  1855. 

8,  Eliza,  b.  March  23,  1838. 

9,  Sarah,  b.  June  .5,  1842;  m.  Eugene  Deamer,  May  1,  1859, 
who  died  March  12,  1863. 

1,  Charles  C,  b.  September  12,  1860. 

2,  Frank,  b.  December  5,  1862. 

3,  Eugenie  Helen,  b.  August  21,  1863. 
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7,  NATHAN,  b.  in  Sandwich,  Feln-uaiy  12,  1798  ;  m.  1  Rebecca  Mar- 
qnand  (b.  June  18,  1798,  in  Gihnanton),  daughter  of  Stej^hen 
and  Frances  (Coffin)  Moody,  who  d.  in  Lowell,  January  30,  1867; 
2  Matilda  (Pickens)  Fearing,  daughter  of  James  and  Charity 
(Mackie)  Pickens  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  widow  of  Dr.  Josej^h 
W.  Fearing,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  May  19,  1870,  in  Boston. 

I  must  give  some  description  of  Sandwich,  where  my  father 
lived  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  ])rofessional  life,  and  where  all  his 
children  were  born,  except  the  two  youngest.  Our  neighbors  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  town  were  very  pleasant  farniers ;  two  Webster 
brothers,  William  and  Hezekiah,  Nathaniel  Hubbard,  our  early  town 
potentate,  the  Weeds  and  Beedys,  but  after  our  removal  to  the 
Judge  Beedy  farm,  we  found  people  of  more  culture,  and  a  village 
of  men  of  business  and  craftsmen.  Mr.  Daniel  Little,  a  young 
trader  from  Newburyport,  Mass.,  who  married  a  Miss  Nichols,  of 
Portland,  Me.,  was  the  then  principal  storekeeper  in  town  ;  John 
Purinton,  a  hatter,  who  married  Judge  Beedy's  daughter ;  Timothy 
Badger,  saddle  and  harness  maker,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Hnbbard ;  Ezekiel  French,  Esq.,  clerk  of  the  proprietors  of  the  town, 
with  a  large  farm  ;  Benj.  Scribner,  a  Quaker,  owner  of  a  large  fai-m  ; 
Elijah  Hanson,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Scribner,  early  a  man  of 
money,  and  a  farmer  of  great  taste  in  care  of  his  smooth  acres  and 
line  cattle ;  there  were  also  a  silversmith  and  a  tailor,  a  lawyer  and 
doctor  ;  one  school-house,  but  no  meeting-house  or  blacksmith's  shop, 
two  structures  found  in  country  villages.  Mr.  Little  had  a  large 
farm  in  front  of  the  village,  Benjamin  Scribner  and  Esquire  French 
on  the  east,  father  on  the  west.  The  Little  and  Hanson  houses  re- 
main ;  the  Scribner,  Purinton  and  Varney  dwellings  have  been 
blotted  out.  The  Beedy  house,  my  father's,  remains,  modernized 
and  beautifully  changed  into  the  Wentworth  mansion,  occupied  by 
members  of  the  family  of  the  late  Captain  Paul  Wentworth,  who 
soon  became  the  owner  after  my  father  left  it. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  we  hear  so  much  about  the  "moun- 
tains," "native  hills,"  "old  homes,"  "lakes,"  "rivers,"  "forests," 
"  fields,"  "  the  old  well,"  when  people  speak  of  their  birthplace  and 
home  of  young  years.  Sentiment,  in  this  regard,  grows  on  me  as 
the  scenes  of  my  youth  are  brought  back,  by  memory,  to  flit  before 
me.  The  mountains,  the  hills,  the  jjonds  remain  ;  but  alas !  alas ! 
time  has  changed  everything  else.  I  find  only  here  and  there  an 
old  acquaintance  and  play-fellow  of  my  youth,  with  gray  hairs,  tot- 
tering steps  and  broken  speech.  The  roads  are  changed,  guide-boards 
and  landmarks  are  lost ;  the  houses  have  decayed,  the  fields  show  a 
neglected  husbandry;  they  yield  no  wheat,  and  the  "flocks  are  cut 
off  from  the  fold."  The  soil  seems  worn  out,  business  and  enter- 
l)rise  exhausted  or  transferred  to  some  distant  water  power  or 
western  prairie,  timber  all  gone,  and  bushes  are  everywhere  strug- 
gling to  grow.  Its  former  glory  has  departed,  but  still  I  love  you, 
my  native  town. 

My  children  are  as  much  interested  in  the  Moody  and  Coffin  as 
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in  the  Crosby  and  Hoit  ancestry,  and,  therefore,  I  feel  at  liberty  to 
occnpy  a  few  jjages  in  giving  them  such  information  as  I  have  at 
hand  for  preservation,  that  they  may  at  any  time  extend  their  in- 
quiries in  this  direction.  Some  of  the  families  and  individuals,  from 
neighborhood  life  or  frequent  intercourse,  were  dearly  beloved  and 
should  be  held  in  most  pleasant  remembrance  and  regard.  I  write, 
too,  to  record  my  personal  obligations  to  them,  for  very  many  of  my 
social  pleasures  as  well  as  of  refined  influences,  during  my  long  in- 
tercourse with  them. 

On  the  Moody  side  of  their  mother's  ancestry,  she  ranks  the 
seventh  generation  from  William  Moody,  the  immigrant  of  about 
1633 ;  daughter  of  Stephen,  born  July  'ilst,  1767  ;  son  of  Caleb, 
born  January  4th,  1765  ;  son  of  Caleb,  born  July  29tli,  1727  ;  son 
of  Caleb,  born  November,  1705  ;  son  of  Samuel,  son  of  William. 
Her  grandfather,  Caleb,  died  July  24th,  1793 ;  married  Dorothy 
Sargent  (b.  November  8tli,  1736  ;  d.  March  18th,  1826.)  Their  chil- 
dren were — 

1,  Moses  Sargent,  b.  March  20,  1757;  d.  January  1,  1818. 

2,  Joshua,  b.  September  11,  1759;  d.  November  29,  1781. 

3,  Samuel,  b.  July  14,  1762;  d.  June  15,  1801. 

4,  Caleb,  b.  January  4,  1765;  d.  January  4,  1784. 

5,  Stephen,  b.  July  21,  1767 ;  d.  April  21,  1842. 

6,  Dolly,  b.  April  2,  1769;  d.  September  17,  1863. 

7,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Ridgewav),  b.  November  8,  1771 ;  d.  1860. 

8,  Sally  (Mrs.  Bartlett),  b.  December  13,  1773;  d.  Feb.,  1862. 

9,  JosIah  (twin  brother  of  Benjamin),  b.  November  11,  1777; 
d.  June,  1778. 

10,  Benjamin  (twin  brother  of  Josiah),  b.  November  11,  1777; 
d.  February  28,  1820,  in  Epsom,  N.  H.     A  lawyer. 

11,  Joseph,  2nd,  b.  May  13,  1781 ;  d.  May  7,  1805. 

Mrs.  Ridgeway  was  the  mother  of  Joseph  M.  Ridgeway,  a  suc- 
cessful merchant  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  New  York,  whose  widow, 
two  grandchildren  and  their  father,  the  whole  surviving  family, 
were  lost  in  the  steamship  Schiller  near  the  Scilly  Isles,  May  7, 
1875.  This  family  with  two  deceased  daughters  were  very  pleasant 
relatives,  as  were  also  the  Bartlett  family.  Mrs.  Bartlett  was  wife 
of  Capt.  Josiah  Bartlett,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1795, 
who  followed  the  sea  as  master  of  vessels  of  William  Bartlett  for 
many  years,  closing  his  last  years  as  a  teacher.  Two  sons,  Joseph, 
an  Episco]jal  clergyman,  Stephen,  a  hatter  in  Boston,  and  Louise  S., 
wife  of  Edmund  Bartlett,  of  Newburyport,  survive.  One  daughter 
of  Samuel  Moody,  widoAV  of  Hon.  Moses  Newell,  of  West  Newbury, 
and  another,  widow  of  Obadiah  Smith,  Esq.,  of  New  Hampton,  N. 
H.,  still  live  at  great  ages. 

Mrs.  Moody  was  tlie  daughter  of  William  Coffin,  of  West  New- 
bury, who  married  a  Miss  Wheeler.  He  was  for  many  years  a  sea 
captain,  when  that  officer  generally  was  part  owner  of  the  vessel  he 
conimanded,  and  therefore  shared  the  profits  of  commerce  till  he 
was  able  to  turn  merchant,  or  retire  upon  a  farm.     He  had  a  fine 
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homestead,  about  as  far  beyond  the  Daltou  farm  as  Mr.  Moody  lived 
on  the  Newburyport  side  of  it.  His  chiklren  were  Tristram,  Re- 
becca, William,  James,  Daniel,  Mary,  Susanna,  Betsey  and  Frances. 
Tristram  also  followed  the  sea,  commanded  his  own  vessels,  and  then 
became  a  noted  merchant  and  partner  in  the  house  of  Coffin  &  Otis, 
his  only  daughter  having  married  Samuel  Allyne  Otis,  brother  of 
Harrison  Gray  Otis.  Tristram  Coffin  married  lirst  Miss  Marquand, 
sister  of  the  once  opulent  merchant,  Joseph  Marcpiand,  of  Newbury- 
jjort ;  and  for  a  second  v\'ife,  married  a  sister  of  John  Coffin  Jones, 
also  a  rich  merchant  in  Boston  and  father  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Gor- 
ham,  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Chadwick  and  Miss  Anna  Jones,  people  well 
known  in  our  family.  Uncle  T.  Coffin's  granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Otis, 
married  Henry  Delavan,  brother  of  E.  C.  Delavan,  the  distinguished 
temperance  writer,  and  her  brother,  Kev.  George  Otis,  was  a  tutor 
and  }>rofessor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  College  and  Hector  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Cambridge.  Mr.  Joseph  Marquand  married  Rebecca, 
sister  of  Tristram,  who  Avas  mother  of  Elizabeth  C,  second  wife  of  S. 
Allyne  Otis,  and  whose  son,  James  Frederick  Otis,  read  law  one 
year  in  my  office,  married  a  Miss  Higgiuson  and  lived  many  years  in 
New  Orleans,  a  talented  editor  of  a  political  pajjer.  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Otis,  afterwards  married  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman,  and  was  mother  of 
Arthur  Gilman,  now  a  distinguished  architect  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Mrs.  Marquand  was  also  mother  of  Susan,  a  very 
accom2:)lished  woman  in  social  and  literary  life,  who  married 
first  Stejihen  Hooj^er,  a  lawyer  of  distinction  in  Boston,  and 
afterwards  Mr.  George  Searle,  a  merchant  of  Boston.  Mary  Coffin 
married  Captain  William  Stocker,  who  also  followed  the  sea, 
and  died  in  the  West  Indies.  She  was  the  mother  of  William, 
Maria,  Sally  and  Matilda,  all  most  delightful  cousins  in  the  families. 
The  two  last  having  lived,  unmarried,  to  about  eighty  years,  now 
sleej)  in  my  lot  in  the  Lowell  Cemetery.  Susanna  Coffin  was  a 
dearly  beloved  aunt  and  lived  unmarried  to  great  old  age.  Betsey 
married  father  Moody's  brother  Benjamin,  who  was  a  lawyer  in 
Epsom,  N.  H.,  and  was  mother  of  an  only  child,  William,  who  was 
lost  at  sea. 

I  have  thus  given  such  members  of  the  Coffin  families  as  were 
best  known  and  most  loved,  that  they  may  be  still  kept  in  remem- 
brance with  those  who  loved  them. 

My  father  Moody,  born  January  21, 1767,  fitted  for  college  under 
Rev.  True  Kimball,  of  Newbury,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  179U,  read  law  with  Pliny  Merrick,  of  Brookfield,  Mass.,  and 
Levi  Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  w^as  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Boston  in  1793.  He  went  immediately  to  Gilmanton,  N.  H., 
where  he  spent  his  life  and  died  there  April  21,  1842.  He  was  an 
eminent  lawyer,  solicitor  of  the  county  many  years,  an  influential 
citizen,  a  courteous  and  Christian  gentleman,  a  beloved  husband 
and  father.  He  married  Frances  Coffin  (born  February  5,  1773), 
April  6,  1797.  For  their  wedding  journey  they  rode  on  horseback 
to  Gilmanton.  He  built  his  own  house  where  he  lived  to  his  death. 
She    died   in   Hanover,  March   22,  1858.     All  her  children,  thi-ee 
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daughters,  survived  her,  one,  Frances  S.  Coffin,  Ijeing  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Prof.  Heuian  Rood,  D.  D.,  of  llanover,  Avho  filled  a  pastorate  at 
Gihn:tliton,  at  Milford,  Conn.,  and  a  professorship  in  the  Theo- 
logical Institute  in  Gilmanton,  who  now  resides  in  Hanover.  She 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  leaving,  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  dearly- 
beloved  mother,  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Susan  Hoojoer,  ^vife  of  Dr.  F. 
B.  Brewer,  of  Westfield,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  Albert  B. 
Kingsland,  of  Keeseville,  N.  Y. ;  and  Miss  Frances  Gratia  Merwin, 
who  lives  with  her  father  in  Hanover ;  and  one  son,  Henry  Edward 
Rood,  of  Philadelphia,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr.  Bick- 
nell,  of  Philadel})hia. 

Rebecca  M.Moody,  my  first  wife,  had  been  educated  at  Gilman- 
ton Academy  and  at  the  boarding  school  of  Misses  Rowe  and  Swan  in 
Medford,  Mass.,  her  sister  Frances,  only  fifteen  months  younger,  being 
with  her.  Their  education  and  refinement,  together  Avith  the  ladies 
of  Thomas  Burns'  family,  Avith  similar  tastes  and  acquirements, 
made  Gilmanton  someAvhat  distinguished  for  elegant  customs  and 
liolished  society.  She  Avas  beloved  whereA^er  she  liA^ed,  very  at- 
tractive to  every  one  from  her  great  personal  beauty,  and  eminently 
refined,  dignified  and  courteous  manners ;  was  kind  and  attentive  to 
the  sick,  generous  to  the  poor,  gracious  to  CA^ery^body.  In  the  great 
rcA'ival  in  Gilmanton  in  181S,  she  gaA^e  her  heart  to  the  SaAdour  and 
Avith  tAventy-one  others  joined  the  Congregational  Church.  Her  re- 
ligious life  and  practice  Avas  puritanically  strict  in  the  obserA^ance  of 
the  Sabbath  and  public  Avorship.  She  instructed  her  children  sedii- 
lously,  })rayerfully  and  attractively  in  the  elements  of  her  faith  from 
their  childhood  upAvard  and  onward  to  the  end  of  her  life,  giving 
them  daily  and  ever  the  genial  but  unflinching  example  of  a  religious 
life.  She  Avas  affable,  brilliant  and  keen  in  Avit,  though  neA'er  un- 
kind in  its  exercise,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  the  society  of  chil- 
dren. She  gave  an  unAvearied,  loving  consecration  of  herself  to  her 
family  in  mind,  heart  and  strength,  so  that  there  sprang  up  in  the 
household  a  delightful  effort  to  see  which  could  loA^e  the  most  and 
do  the  most  for  each  others'  happiness.  Her  chief  joys  were  those 
of  her  home,  Avhere  she  Avas  uniformly  the  cordial  and  entertaining- 
hostess  to  her  OAvn,  her  husband's  and  children's  friends,  and  in  her 
friendships  she  was  Avarm-hearted  and  sincere.  Her  last  years 
brought  her  much  discomfort  from  increasing  ill-health,  but  she 
l^atiently  suffered  to  the  last  sad  closing  scenes  of  life,  Avhen  christian 
courage  and  submission  gaA^e  full  evidence  that  her  faith  was  an 
anchor  to  her  soul. 

My  present  wife  Avas  born  in  Boston,  March  7,  1815.  Her 
father  came  early  from  Middleborough,  where  his  father,  Samuel 
Pickens,  lived,  to  Boston,  and  was  a  successful  merchant  and  died 
March  12,  1838.  Her  mother  died  January  20,  1867.  She  was 
daughter  of  Dr.  AndrcAV  Mackie,  of  Wareham,  Mass.,  who  educated 
to  his  own  profession  three  sons.  Dr.  Peter,  who  remained  in  Ware- 
ham  ;  Dr.  John,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Dr.  AndreAv,  of  New 
Bedford,  whose  only  other  sister  married  Judge  Thomas  Burgess,  of 
Providence,  brother  of   Rev.  Dr.  Ebenezer   Burgess,  of    Dedham, 
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Mass.  Mrs.  Crosby  had  one  sister,  Louisa  Fearing,  who  married 
John  Hartshorn,  a  merchant  of  Boston.  They  are  both  dead,  and 
their  only  surviving  child,  Louisa  Mackie,  is  living  with  us. 

My  autobiography  will  occupy  less  room  on  tliese  pages  than 
the  history  of  surrounding  customs  and  of  the  people  with  whom  I 
intermingled  during  my  early  years.  The  world,  as  I  saw  it  and 
felt  it  then,  was  so  unlike  the  present  state  of  things  that  I  almost 
doubt  my  own  experiences,  and  shall  not  be  surprised  if  my  young 
relatives  are  quite  disinclined  to  credit  my  reminiscences. 

The  country  was  vei'y  rough  and  rude,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  work  and  very  little  play;  tlie  peojjle  were  scattered  over  the 
hills,  and  the  woods  were  abundant  and  dense ;  the  roads  were  bad, 
and  the  houses  were  small ;  clothing  was  coarse,  and  the  manners  of 
the  people  very  blunt  but  kind ;  the  schools  had  poor  teachers,  poor 
books  and  poor  lessons ;  the  terms  were  short,  and  the  vacations 
long ;  boys  must  work  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  to  lielp  their 
fathers  subdue  the  ground  and  make  it  productive ;  education  and 
personal  culture  were  of  necessity  neglected.  My  brother  Josiah 
Avas  the  first  member  of  the  family  sent  off  for  higher  and  better 
instruction  than  the  district  school  afforded,  and  his  high  aspirations 
reached  only  to  a  preparation  to  study  medicine  according  to  the 
standard  of  acquisition  of  the  time,  and  he  took  his  medical  degree 
in  1816. 

As  I  now  look  back  upon  my  boyhood,  I  find  there  was  more 
work  than  play  in  a  boy's  life.  Some  of  our  jolly,  sportive  days 
were  ainiual,  and  some  occasional ;  annual  training  days,  especially, 
muster  days,  when  all  the  people  gathered  together,  men,  women 
and  children,  to  see  the  "  trainers,"  and  eat  gingerbread — when  the 
fiddle  and  the  dance,  wrestling  and  })itching  quoits  made  the  out- 
side shows ;  the  annual  town  meeting ;  "  sugaring  off "  in  the  woods, 
a  real,  sweet  time  of  boiling  eggs  and  eating  maple  candy ;  "  husk- 
ings,"  when  the  fiddle  and  dance  and  a  good  supper  at  midnight  fol- 
lowed the  husking  work,  which  had  been  enlivened  througliout  by 
songs  and  red  cars,  often  giving  blushing  cheeks,  as  the  fair  sex 
ahvays  shared  the  work  and  sport ;  "  singing"  and  "  si)elling  schools" 
gave  a  cheerful  mixture  of  improvement  and  fun,  and  even  when 
going  "  to  meeting,"  we  young  people  were  sure  to  form  little 
squads,  for  our  long  walks  to  and  from  cliurch  every  pleasant  Sun- 
day, chatting  and  eating  doughnuts  and  sweetcake.  We  had  very 
little  ball  playinf/.  Guns  were  scarce  and  poor,  and  ammunition 
expensive,  so  the  poor  birds,  squiri-els  and  musk  rats  were  exposed 
mostly  to  snares,  box-traps,  ^uAJlgtire  4^s. 

If  boys  were  not  glad  to  get  up  in  the  early  morning,  they 
were  generally  glad  to  go  to  bed  early — as  soon  as  it  was  "  dark 
under  the  table  " — for  they  were  expected  to  work  and  run  all  day. 
They  were  to  bring  in  the  wood  and  water  for  the  night,  and  feed 
the  cattle,  pigs  and  chickens,  prepare  wood  for  the  fires,  eat  break- 
fast and  be  off  to  school  at  nine  in  the  morning.  Tliey  must  "  go  to 
mill,"  pick  rocks,  pull  weeds,  and  run  of  errands.  My  own  experi- 
ence, from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  well  recollected,     I  was 
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expecting  to  be  a  farmer  and  remain  at  home.  John  and  Asa  had  left 
home,  Betsey  was  married,  and  Josiah  at  school.  We  had  a  hired  m an, 
but  the  direction  of  affairs  of  the  large  farm  under  my  father  was 
pretty  much  in  my  hands.  I  used  to  drive  a  team  to  draw  the  year's 
wood,  in  severe  winter  weather,  from  a  wood  lot  nearly  a  half  mile 
distant ;  made  sugar  in  the  spring  season,  and  worked  with  gangs 
of  men  on  the  land,  from  planting  of  the  seed  to  the  gathering  of 
the  autumnal  harvests.  I  wore  shoes  and  buskins  hi  the  winter, 
and  often  travelled  on  snow-shoes,  laboring  many  days  in  breaking 
roads  in  winter  and  repairing  highways  in  summer. 

Money  in  those  days  was  very  scarce,  and  the  business  of  coun- 
try towns  was  conducted  by  barter  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  will 
illustrate  this  by  actual  facts.  Mr.  Little  was  our  great  merchant. 
My  father  used  to  run  up  a  large  bill  for  medicines  in  his  practice 
and  for  English  and  West  India  goods  for  his  family.  In  the  autumn 
Mr.  Little  would  call  upon  all  his  debtors  to  bring  in  cattle  and  sheep 
upon  a  given  day  and  he  would  give  them  credit  for  their  value. 
My  father  would  also  notify  his  debtors  to  bring  in  cattle  to  Mr. 
Little,  who  would  estimate  their  value  and  take  them,  giving  father 
credit,  who  would  also  give  his  debtors  credit.  Mr.  Little  would  send 
off  two  or  three  droves  every  autumn,  and  a  merry  time  the  farmers 
and  boys  would  have  in  collecting  the  cattle  and  sheep  together — 
equal  to  our  modern  cattle  shows.  In  the  winter  the  farmers  wo\dd 
load  a  sleigh  with  Indian  meal,  oats  and  dried  apples,  and  go  to 
Portland  or  Portsmouth  and  exchange  their  produce  for  salt,  salt 
fish,  molasses,  etc.  When  I  was  fourteen  years  old  I  drove  a  double 
sleioh  team  with  such  a  load,  with  my  brother  John  who  drove  an- 
other, intending  to  go  to  Portland  for  a  market,  but  found  the  trav- 
ellino-  so  bad  we  Avere  obliged  to  make  our  exchanges  in  Limerick, 
Me.  We  entered  the  town  as  the  nine  o'clock  bell  was  ringing — the 
first  time  I  had  ever  heard  such  a  bell,  or  j^erhaps  had  even  heard  of 
one.  I  was  greatly  surprised  and  delighted.  We  carried  our  own 
food  and  provender,  so  that  w^e  had  only  the  expense  of  lodging  and 
horse  housing  for  a  night  or  two. 

I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Little.  I  must  record  my  great  admira- 
tion of  Mrs.  Little  and  my  gratitude  for  her  friendship  and  influence. 
She  was  a  Miss  Nichols,  of  Portland,  an  educated  and  accomplished 
lady,  who  by  her  influence  and  that  of  her  young  lady  friends  from 
Portland,  softened  the  rough  manners  and  careless  language  of  her 
cherished  families,  and  raised  the  young  people  of  her  neighborhood 
to  a  grade  of  refinement  which  gave  new  character  and  interest  to 
the  village.  I  have  marked  in  other  places  a  similar  change  from 
country  roughness  to  refinement  through  the  poAver  and  effort  of  a 
sino-le  polished  and  generous  lady,  who  gathered  the  young  jjcople 
about  her  for  social  pleasures  and  improvement.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  in  after  life  the  value  of  such  polishing  influences  u})on 
yoiithful  asperities.  Manners  are  not  only  thereby  softened,  but 
sensibilities  are  awakened  to  raise  one  to  a  higher  plane  of  social 

life. 

At  lengtli  father  built  a  house  for  a  truant  and  rented  his  farm, 
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and  I  was  sent  off  to  school.  My  farming  experience  has  been  of 
great  vahie  to  me  as  well  as  the  source  of  much  ])leasure.  My  gar- 
den taste  and  fondness  for  cattle  had  their  oi-igin  then  and  Avould 
have  led  me  to  spend  my  later  years  on  a  farm  if  I  could  have  in- 
dulged in  the  luxury. 

In  1814  I  was  sent  to  Jacob  Weed  Eastman,  a  member  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  to  learn  Latin.  He  was  regarded  as  a  i)rodigy  in 
learning.  He  had  taught  our  school  and  written  dialogues  for  us 
for  a  great  exhibition  day,  to  the  great  delight  and  wonder  of  all 
our  friends.  Dialogues  had  been  a  i)art  of  Commencement  exercises. 
He  did  not  graduate,  however,  but  became  a  clergyman,  and  received 
an  honorary  degree  in  1822,  for  he  was  a  man  of  large  powers  of 
mind. 

Fryeburg,  Gilmanton  and  Salisbury  Academies  were  about  the 
same  distance  from  Sandwich — some  thirty  miles.  Eastman  closed 
his  school  after  one  term,  and  I  Avas  sent  to  the  good  old  Master 
Leavitt,  the  almanac  maker,  another  term,  in  Meredith,  who  gave 
me  more  praise  than  knowledge,  and  after  that  to  Salisbury,  where 
I  found  Samuel  I.  Wells,  graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  1814,  and  the 
tirst  scholar  in  his  class,  prece]>tor  of  the  academy,  and  he  gave  me 
thorough  instruction  for  a  year,  but  ujion  removal  of  my  father  to 
Gilmanton,  in  the  spring  of  1816, 1  Avas  taken  to  Gilmanton  Academy 
till  August,  when  I  went  to  Salisbury  to  meet  President  Brown,  and 
was  admitted  to  college  with  several  other  young  men  of  that  scliool. 
My  college  life  covered  the  years  of  President  Brown's  administra- 
tion and  the  great  law  suit  between  the  College  and  the  University 
— a  period  of  esjDecial  interest  to  the  College  as  well  as  of  trial  and 
inconvenience  to  the  students.  There  was  great  embarrassment  for 
want  of  funds,  of  teachers  and  of  books.  The  President,  Professors 
Adams  and  Shurtleff  were  a  host  in  themselves,  and  the  scholars,  by 
diligence  and  behavior,  made  all  possible  effort  to  keep  up  the  char- 
acter of  the  institution. 

I  had  great  affection  and  admiration  for  President  Brown  and 
his  family,  also  for  Professors  Adams  and  Shurtleff,  of  the  college, 
and  their  families,  with  Avhom  I  l)oarded  many  months  while  at  Han- 
over, and  for  Professor  Hadduck  and  Dr.  R.  D.  Mussey. 

Robust  and  athletic  when  I  entered,  I  became  somewhat  of  an 
invalid  toward  the  close  of  my  college  life  and  was  absent  nearly  a 
year  during  my  sojdiomore  and  junior  years,  but  graduated  in  1820, 
— the  first  graduation,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  of  a 
native  Sandwicli  boy.  Of  my  college  life,  my  teachers  and  class- 
mates, I  should  like  to  give  you  information,  but  shall  excuse  you 
as  well  as  myself  from  the  rehearsal. 

When  we  removed  to  Gilmanton,  in  1816,  we  found  in  the 
academy  village  a  larger  and  maturer  society  of  young  ]K'oi)le,  who 
had  for  a  longer  period  shared  the  advantages  of  cultivated  circles 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  place  was  quite  distinguished  for  its  social 
culture  and  amenities.  The  Moodys,  Burns',  Badgers  and  Coggs- 
wclls,  Frenches,  Greeleys  and  Eastmans  were  people  of  marked 
character  for  intelligence,  Avealth  and  refinement  for  those  days.    No 
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wonder  my  father  wrs  disposed  to  remove  to  Gilmanton  after  he 
had  mingled  with  the  peoj^le  there.  Rev.  Isaac  Smith  was  not  only 
a  graduate,  but  he  was  a  ripe  scholar,  and  stirred  up  the  young  to 
obtain  an  education.  Before  the  academy  was  established,  in  1794, 
he  had  fitted  several  young  men  of  the  town  for  college,  but  under 
the  influence  of  the  school  down  to  1816,  a  dozen  young  men  had 
graduated,  and  there  were  then  Aa'C  graduates  and  ten  other  jirofes- 
sional  men  in  town. 

My  Gilmanton  home  covered  ten  years  only,  from  1816  to  1826, 
when  I  came  to  Massachusetts,  and  these  ten  years  were  much  re- 
duced by  my  absence  in  college,  at  Dover  and  New  Chester,  but 
they  were  the  great  initiatory  years  of  my  life.  In  them  I  gained 
my  literary  and  i^rofessional  education ;  I  changed  from  boyhood 
to  manhood;  went  through  all  the  fascinations  of  playing  battle- 
dore and  backgammon,  picking  berries,  chaise  and  sleigh  riding,  and 
going  to  "  parties  " — all  the  excitements  of  youthful  love  struggles 
— all  professional  aspirations  and  outlook  for  remunerative  practice. 
O  !  there  are  no  ten  years  of  life  like  those  between  the  fifteenth  and 
twenty-fifth  years,  when  fancy  gives  place  to  reality,  credulity  to 
comprehension  and  sport  to  life-work.  It  was  here  and  then  I 
launched  my  professional  and  family  bark  to  sea,  and  although  the 
voyage  has  been  long,  and  the  waves  of  trial  and  sorrow  have  pressed 
heavily  uj^on  my  very  heart-strings  at  times,  still  a  kind  Providence 
has  rewarded  me  far  beyond  my  merits. 

But,  my  dear  old  Gilmanton !  The  people  I  there  knew  and 
loved,  have  mostly  disappeared.  There  is  not  a  Moody,  a  Crosby, 
a  French,  a  Jacobs,  a  Folsom,  a  Sliepard,  a  Prescott  or  Hastings 
left,  and  scarcely  more  than  a  single  representative  remains  in  the 
families  of  Burns,  Eastman,  Parsons  and  Badger,  the  two  long- 
standing pillars  of  the  former  urbanity  of  the  place.  Deacon  A.  Mack 
and  Mr,  Greeley,  having  just  deceased,  I  have  great  occasion  to  ex- 
press my  grateful  recollections  of  my  Gilmanton  friends, 

I  commenced  my  professional  studies  in  Gilmanton  in  Mr, 
Moody's  ofiice,  boarding  at  home,  and  after  two  years  went  into  the 
office  of  Hon,  Asa  Freeman,  of  Dover,  N,  H,,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  I  then  opened  an  ofiice  in  New 
Chester,  now  Hill,  N,  H.,  but  soon  returned  to  Gilmanton,  married 
September  28,  1824,  and,  in  partnersliip  with  Mr.  Moody,  remained 
till  November,  1826,  when  I  removed  to  Amesl)ury,  Mass.,  and  in 
1829  to  Newburyport,  Mass. 

To  this  time  I  had  ])ursued  my  ]>rofession  with  courage,  dili- 
gence and  success,  and  with  aspirations  of  fair  distinctioji,  but  was 
sxiccessfully  tempted  to  return  to  Amesbury  and  take  the  place  of 
under  agent  of  the  Salisbury  Manufacturing  Company,  which  was 
proposed  with  a  salary  equal  to  my  ofiice  receipts,  and  I  left  the 
profession.  Manufacturing  was  then  a  popular  and  growing  interest, 
and  offered  great  temptations  to  young  men  as  an  opening  field  of 
influence  and  power. 

I  spent  about  six  years  in  Amesbury  and  Newbiiry  and  New- 
buryjjort  in  the  }»rosecution  of  manufacturing  business,  when  I  re- 
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ruoAed  to  Bo.stoii  in  1889,  as  agent  of  tliu  Massachusetts  Teniperanc« 
Union,  to  conduct  the  great  moral  battle  between  the  friends  and 
opi)osers  of  the  fifteen-gallon  low.  I  travelled  through  the  State, 
holding  conventions,  making  addresses,  ])rinting  papers,  tracts,  etc., 
to  establish  the  great  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  peoj)le  to  protect 
themselves  by  law  against  the  evils  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  I  look  back  with  great  satisfaction  upon  the  five  years  I 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  temj»ei"ance,  which  covered  the  discussions 
of  the  law,  the  promotion  of  the  Cold  Water  Army  and  the  (Balti- 
more) Reformed  Drunkard  enterprise. 

My  acquaintances  nuide  in  tlie  temperance  enteri)rise  wi're  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  very  agieeable  —  Rca'.  Dr.  Edwards,  John 
Pierpont,  Moses  Grant,  John  Tap])an,  L.  M.  Sargent,  Dr.  J.  C.  War- 
ren and  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  ^Messrs.  William  and  Amos  Law- 
rence, Mr.  E.  C.  Delavan,  Elisha  Taylor  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Marsh,  of  New 
York.  I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  urbanity  and  kindness  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Temperance  Union,  and  to  Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  who  labored  with 
me,  for  his  confidence  and  harmony  in  all  our  operations  in  the 
cause.  There  was  a  class  of  young  men  in  that  day  in  Boston,  who 
were  the  Avorking  heroes  of  the  cause,  whose  labors  are  now  lost 
sight  of,  but  who  ought  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  such 
as  Henry  Edwards,  J.  C.  Converse,  Philip  Greely,  Loring  Norcross, 
Julius  A.  Palmer,  W.  B.  Spooner,  T.  A.  Davis — scores  of  them,  wdio 
managed  ward  meetings,  attended  conventions,  raised  funds,  and 
gave  life  and  strength  to  every  advancing  position. 

In  November,  1843,  I  removed  to  Lowell  and  again  resiimed 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  in  1845  and  1846  was  engaged  in  pur- 
chasing the  New  Hampshire  lakes  for  reservoirs  of  water  for  the 
manufacturing  corporations  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence.  May  19, 1846, 
I  received  my  commission  as  Standing  Justice  of  the  Police  Court 
of  Jjowell,  and  took  the  oath  of  ofKce  on  that  day.  I  still  hold  the 
office,  after  a  tenure  of  more  than  thirty  years.  I  was  nominated  by 
tlie  late  Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and  commissioned 
by  the  late  Governor  Briggs.  I  have  had  continuous  good  health 
and  have  seldom  failed  to  hold  the  court. 

It  is  proper  I  should  record  here,  as  it  seems  the  only  place  for 
permanent  recognition,  the  great  kindness,  sympathy  and  respect 
the  varioixs  official  gentlemen  connected  with  the  court,  over  which 
I  have  so  long  presided,  have  given  me.  The  police  officers  have 
always  been  respectful,  the  attorneys  at  law,  numbering  nearly  thirty 
at  first  and  over  forty  now,  have  been  courteous  and  forbearing,  so 
that  for  twenty  years  there  has  been  scarcely  a  ripple  of  feeling  be- 
tween us.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  the  Special  Justices  and  Clerks. 
All  have  been  gentlemen  by  education  and  lawyers,  and  have  given 
me  able  and  cheerful  assistance.  Mr.  Hadley,  the  present  clerk,  is 
entitled  to  my  especial  commendation  and  gratitude  for  his  great 
industry,  carefulness  and  ability  in  the  perplexing  and  varied  duties 
of  the  office  during  fifteen  years,  the  half  of  my  entire  tenure  of 
the   office.      The  dockets  of   the  court  show  29,879   criminal,  and 
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13,014  civil  cases  to  have  been  adjudicated,  since  I  took  the  oath  of 
office.  The  niiscelhineous  cases,  truants,  juvenile  offenders,  insane 
and  pauper  cases,  naturalization,  Avould  swell  the  whole  number  to 
over  50,000. 

My  literary  efforts  have  been  quite  limited.  When  reading  law 
in  Dover  I  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  the  call  of  the 
citizens.  I  prepared  and  delivered,  in  1828,  in  various  places  in 
Essex  County,  a  lecture  on  the  possibility  and  expediency  of  build- 
ing a  railroad  from  Boston  to  Ogdensburg,  on  the  survey  by  Loammi 
Baldwin,  to  be  operated  by  horse  ])ower.  I  mention  this  as  I  think 
it  the  first  effort  of  the  kind  in  favor  of  railroads.  I  made  various 
temperance  speeches  which  were  reported  and  are  jireserved,  and 
edited  the  "  Temperance  Journal "  several  years,  also  the  "  Cold 
Water  Army"  and  "Temperance  Almanac."  I  have  lately  written 
a  pamphlet  called  the  "  First  Half  Century  of  Dartmouth  College," 
and  later,  at  the  request  of  the  Alumni,  an  "  Eulogy  upon  the  late 
Hon.  Tap])an  Wentworth,"  of  Lowell,  donor  to  the  college  of  half  a 
million  dollars. 

I  formed  jjersonal  friendships  in  college  which  were  cherished 
in  after  life,  and  have  been  of  great  value.  Prof.  T.  C.  Upham  and 
Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver,  of  the  class  of  1818 ;  Rufus  Choate  and  John 
Aiken,  of  the  class  of  1819;  Judge  N.  G.  Upham  and  Judge  Nes- 
mith,  of  my  own  class.  At  the  courts  in  Grafton  County,  I  used  to 
meet  Judge  Joel  Parker  and  Judge  Richard  Fletcher,  Hon.  Joseph 
Bell,  Parker  Noyes  and  Ezekiel  Webster.  In  Strafford  and  Rock- 
ingham, Judge  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jeremiah  Mason,  George  Sullivan 
(Attorney  General),  Ichabod  Bartlett,  IST.  A.  Haven,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Cutts.  In  Essex  County,  Mass.,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Judge  Cummins, 
Benjamin  Merrill  of  Salem;  Judge  Minot,  Mr.  Duncan  and  Var- 
num  of  Haverhill ;  Messrs.  Moseley,  Marston,  Cushing,  Wilde  and 
Cross  of  Newburyport.  These  gentlemen  were  not  merely  courte- 
ous as  members  of  the  profession,  but  were  upon  friendly  relations 
with  me  through  life.  My  especially  beloved  clergymen  were  Rev. 
Mr.  Hidden,  of  TaniAvorth,  N.  H.,  my  childhood's  minister;  Mr. 
Spofford,  of  Gilmanton,  who  married  me ;  Rev.  Dr.  Towne,  of 
Amesbury,  and  after  at  Lowell ;  Messrs.  Drs.  Proudfit,  Dana  and 
Dimmick,  of  Newburyport ;  Rev.  Dr.  Aiken,  of  Park  Street,  Bos- 
ton, and  my  present  pastor,  Rev.  Owen  Street. 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  Lowell,  my  family  have  been  placed 
under  special  obligations  to  my  early  and  long-cherished  friends 
here.  To  our  earliest  friends,  who  have  wholly  disappeared,  the 
farailes  of  Mr.  John  Clark,  John  Aiken,  Homer  Bartlett,  Dr.  Dal- 
ton.  Dr.  Huntington",  Dr.  Dana,  Mr.  B.  F.  French,  Mr.  Samuel  Law- 
rence, John  Av(iry,  and  to  other  gentlemen  whose  families  yet  re- 
main, Messrs.  John  and  Thomas  Nesmith,  Rev.  Dr.  Blanchard,  S. 
W.  Stickney  and  to  Mrs.  Livermore.  It  is  only  by  thoughtful  re- 
view of  the  early  and  continued  charm  and  influence  of  polished 
society,  that  we  approach  proper  grateful  impressions  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  friends  who  composed  it. 

I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  say,  to  my  own  credit,  that  I  have 
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always  been  eminently  a  home  man,  have  never  travelled  save  on 
business,  never  visited  watering  places  for  amusement  or  health, 
never  indulged  in  gunning  or  fishing  or  muscular  sports.  I  have 
long  belonged  to  the  Congregational  Church  of  the  Puritan  type,  an 
abolitionist  from  the  start,  a  temperance  man  of  the  straightest  sect, 
and  a  Republican  in  politics,  partaking,  as  the  party  now  does,  of 
the  blood  of  the  Free  Soil,  Whig  and  Federal  parties  in  the  past. 

Of  father  and  mother  Moody  it  was  said  in  the  Netoburyport 
(3Iass.)  Herald,  in  1858,  when  they  were  jDlaced  in  the  Cutler  tomb 
there,  that  "  these  two  individuals,  whose  memory  is  tenderly  chei-- 
ished  and  reverenced  by  the  survivoi-s,  were  eminently  people  of 
the  old  school,  as  their  abundant  and  uniform  hospitality,  their  dig- 
nified and  courteous  manners,  their  sacred  keeping  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  strict  moral  and  religious  training  of  their  household  fully 
show."  I  wish  I  could  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
their  confidence  and  kindnesses,  from  my  earliest  acquaintance  with 
them  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  so  genial,  so  heljjful,  so  loving,  with- 
out appearing  fulsome  in  my  commendations.  Mother  Moody  was 
cheerful  and  handsome,  dignified  and  graceful  in  her  manners,  mind- 
ful of  propriety  and  etiquette,  and  whoever  enjoyed  her  home  soci- 
ety felt  the  stimulus  of  her  refinement  and  grace.  I  was  made  enthusi- 
tic  and  hopeful  by  their  civilities  and  example,  I  was  restrained  by 
their  dignity  and  grace,  and  made  courageous  by  their  advice  and 
encouragement. 

Dixi  and  I  married  two  of  their  three  daughters,  and  Josiah 
married  Miss  Avery,  the  then  only  daughter  of  their  intimate  friend 
and  neighbor,  Daniel  Avery,  of  Meredith.  Miss  Avery  was  one  of 
their  chex*ished  mates  in  the  family  circle,  in  schools  and  society. 
My  brothers  are  not  here  to  join  me  in  my  reminiscences  of  the 
beauty  and  the  power  of  the  influences  for  good  these  two  families 
had  over  us  in  our  forth-putting  manhood. 

I  do  most  cheerfully  and  thankfully  record  the  great  happiness 
of  my  married  life,  and  of  the  family  friendships  which  it  has  pro- 
duced. The  pride  and  joy  of  my  life  have  been  in  my  own  home, 
and  my  life  Avork  has  there  found  its  incentives  and  its  rewards. 

I  find  I  have  omitted  in  my  reminiscences  to  give  an  account  of 
my  trip  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  1^18,  while  in  college, 
but  think  the  remarkable  contrast  in  travelling  in  sixty  years  may 
entitle  it  to  a  place.  As  there  was  not  any  stage  then  running 
through  Gilmanton,  a  lawyer  who  had  been  attending  court  took 
me  in  his  chaise  to  Dover,  one  day  in  August ;  thence  I  took  pas- 
sage in  a  gondola,  or  flat-bottomed  boat,  to  Portsmouth,  thence  by 
mail  stage  to  Newburyport,  where  I  spent  my  second  night.  Next 
day  I  took  stage  again  to  Boston,  and  spent  the  Sabbath,  stopping 
at  the  Eastern  stage  house,  having  supplied  myself  with  a  water- 
melon, small  fruits  and  candy,  for  my  day  of  rest.  I  was  all  day 
Monday  getting  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  dining  at  some  "half-way 
house."  Next  day  about  noon,  took  passage  upon  a  schooner  for 
New  York,  and  dropj)ed  anchor  for  the  night  opposite  Newport, 
where  I  heard,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  military  band  in  Fort 
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.Vclains.  After  twu  days  we  arrived  at  New  York.  Having  had 
pleasant  gentlemen  from  Providence  on  board,  who  rallied  me  at 
the  dinner  table  to  bring  on  a  bottle  of  Avine,  according  to  a  rule,  as 
they  said,  that  the  first  time  a  man  jJassed  through  "Hell  Gate,"  he 
must  treat,  I  ordered  my  wine,  but  was  taken  aback  quite  as  much 
at  the  price  of  the  wine  as  at  the  custom,  when  I  found  in  my  bill 
two  dollars  for  it,  a  pretty  large  sum  for  a  boy  to  si)end  in  those 
hard  times. 

After  spending  a  few  weeks  with  my  brother  Asa,  I  made  a 
trip  to  Philadelphia,  by  stage  to  Bristol,  and  thence  by  boat.  There 
were  three  grades  of  coaches  on  the  line  at  different  prices,  at  three, 
four  and  five  dollars.  There  were  a  dozen  oi-  more  of  them  running 
together.  Of  course,  being  a  member  of  college,  I  entered  the  high- 
est priced  coach,  expecting  to  go  forward  and  to  be  treated  with 
especial  respect  and  favor,  but  I  soon  learned  that  the  coaches  run 
for  luck,  outstripping  each  other,  and  trying  to  escape  each  other's 
dust  as  best  they  could.  I  found,  too,  that  my  companions  were 
dashing  young  chaps  and  flashy  people,  Avhile  the  four-dollar  coaches 
were  filled  with  solid-looking  business  men,  so  when  I  returned  I 
took  another  grade.  It  took  two  days  to  get  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  but  I  stopped  over  a  day  to  attend  commencement  at 
Princeton,  where  a  little  balloon  was  sent  up  in  the  CAening,  to  the 
great  admiration  of  everybody  and  to  my  great  surprise.  I  had 
learned  in  New  York  that  our  ninepence  was  a  shilling  there,  and 
fourpence  halfpenny  was  a  sixpence,  but  when  I  came  to  pay  for  a 
dinner  in  New  Jersey  and  was  required  to  pay  "  two  levies,  a  phip- 
l>eny  bit  and  two  cents,"  I  did  not  know  what  the  fellow  meant,  so 
gave  him  a  half  dollar  and  by  the  change  returned  I  cyphered  out 
the  value  attached  to  the  names ;  the  York  shilling  had  become  an 
elevenpence,  and  the  sixpence  a  fivepence,  with  fractions.  I  spent 
seven  travelling  days  to  get  to  Philadel])hia  then,  but  twelve  hours 
Avill  take  me  there  now.  I  took  the  mail  stage  from  New  York  to 
Boston,  and  thence  to  Concord,  and  then  walked  to  Gilmanton, 
leaA'ing  my  trunk  for  the  m;dl  carrier  to  bring.  I  do  not  remember 
how  many  days  I  Avas  on  the  road,  but  I  do  remember  it  Avas  a  hor- 
rible journey — the  stages  were  croAvded,  the  roads  Avere  rough,  Avith 
cold  mornings  and  evenings,  and  I  was  the  bearer  of  $700,  which 
gave  me  anxiety  enough.  I  Avas  glad  to  get  home  again,  hoAvever, 
and  I  spent  the  winter  after  in  No.  12,  upper  story,  in  the  great 
college  building,  all  alone,  to  make  up  my  absent  studies  as  best  I 
could,  after  six  or  more  Aveeks'  absence. 

When  I  returned  to  Hanover,  my  stories  of  travel  by  stage 
and  steam,  of  Independence  Hall  and  the  Franklin  Library,  shot 
tower,  museums,  public  buildings,  Princeton  commencement,  of 
Aaron  Burr,  and  other  great  men  I  saAA'^  about  the  courts  in  New 
York — hoAV  nobody  cared  for  me  but  left  me  to  look  out  for  mj- 
self — how  I  looked  for  the  big  lions — for  everything  was  a  lion  to 
me — and  all  about  the  wharves  and  A^essels  lying  by  them,  the 
great  heaps  of  merchandise,  the  great  stores  and  the  little  chimney 
sweepers — all  about  the  horse  boats  running  everyAvhere,  and  aboiit 
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my  going-  to  the  theatre  (the  only  time  in  my  life,  as  I  never  had 
faith  in  their  nsefulness)  and  circus,  all  were  wonderfiil,  and  enough 
to  entertain  country  college  boys,  and  to  give  me  a  cordial  reception. 
As  several  of  our  relatives  went  into  the  Avar  of  the  Revolution 
I  shall  be  excused  for  saying  that  in  the  "Annals  of  the  Christian 
Commission,"  by  Rev.  Lemuel  Moss,  I  find  the  follownng : — 

"  The  first  public  subscription  strictly  for  the  personal  relief  ot  the  sol- 
iliers  Avas  of  one  huudred  dollars,  made  by  Judge  N.  Crosby,  of  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  ou  the  morning  of  April  18tli.  The  letter  which  enclosed  the 
gift  is  of  historical  importance,  and  Avorthy  of  preservation  here  : — 

Lowell,  April  18,  1861. 
Mr.  Mayor  :  —  Southern  treason  has  at  last  culminated  in  seizing  Fort 
Sumter,  and  Ave  have  no  choice  left  us  but  to  meet  the  traitors  Avherever  they 
nia.v  present  themselves.  Rumor  has  become  fact.  Our  men  have  been  called 
and  have  left  us.  More  Avill  undoubtedl}^  soon  folloAv.  They  have  lett  as  at 
the  tap  of  the  drum,  Avithout  Ava^ering  and  Avithout  preparation.  They  have 
left  homes  without  shutthig  their  doors,  frieuds  Avithout  adieus,  and  their 
hammers  upon  their  benches.  *  *  *  *  Let  us  have  a  large  committee  of 
men  and  women,  Avho  shall  gather  and  distribute  funds  to  the  families  of 
soldiers  Avho  need,  and  furnish  paymasters  of  our  regiments  Avith  money  and 
such  supplies  for  the  sick  and  Avounded  in  camp  as  rations  and  medicine- 
chests  cannot  bestow.  As  some  of  our  men  maj'  at  once  need  such  funds  in 
camp — a  new  exposure  and  life  to  them — please  accept  my  first  contribution 
(.^100),  and  send  it  to  Lieutenant  Plaisted,  paymaster  of  Colonel  Jones'  regi- 
ment (the  Sixth  MassacJiusetts),  for  the  last-named  purpose. 

Yours  very  truly,  N.  Crosby. 

"  This  letter  streugthened  and  directed  the  public  feeling.  The  City 
Council  added  .foOO  or  f 600,  and  forAvarded  it  at  once  to  the  regiment.  A 
public  meeting  was  called  on  the  19th  and  held  on  the  20th,  at  Avhich  a 
Soldiers'  Aid  Society  Avas  formed.  This  society  is  remarkable,  not  only  for 
being  organized  so  early  and  proving  very  eflicient,  but  also  for  having  at  the 
outset  a  Avell-digested  and  comprehensive  plan.  It  included  both  sanitary 
and  religious  ministrations.  *  *  *  *  TAventy  men  Avere  present.  Judge 
Crosby,  one  of  the  tAventy,  presented  the  folloAviug  memorandum  of  methods 
l\v  Avhich  assistance  could  l)e  rendered : — 

'  1.     By  gathering  such  funds  and  supplies  as  may  be  necessary. 

'  2.  By  supplying  nurses  for  the  sick  or  wounded  Avhen  and  as  far  as 
practicable. 

'  3.  By  bringing  home  such  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  as  may  be 
proper. 

'  4.  By  purchasing  clothing,  pi-ovisions  and  matters  of  comfort  Avhich 
rations  and  camp  alloAA\ances  may  not  provide,  and  which  w'ould  contribute 
to  the  soldier's  happiness. 

'  5.  By  placing  in  camp  such  Bibles,  books  and  papers  as  Avould  instruct 
and  amuse  then-  days  of  rest  and  quiet,  and  keep  them  informed  of  passing- 
events. 

'  6.  By  gatheriug  the  dates  and  making  a  record  of  the  name  and  his- 
tory of  each  soldier  and  his  services. 

'  7.  By  holding  constant  communications  with  pajauasters  or  other 
officers  of  our  regiments,  that  friends  may  interchange  letters  and  packages.'" 

This  society  Avas  very  active  and  efficient,  and  I  had  the  honor 
tct  be  its  president;  S.  W.  Stickney,  treasurer;  M.  C.  Bryant  and 
O.  E.  Cushing,  secretaries. 
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1,  FsANCES  Coffin,  b.  in  Gilmanton,  November  16,  1825 ;  m. 
August  9, 1848,  Henry  Austin  Martin,  M.  D.  (Harvard,  1845.) 

She  was  educated  at  home  and  in  private  schools  in  Newburyport 
and  Boston,  and  afterwards  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  under  Miss  Hassel- 
tine  and  Mr.  Greenleaf,  author  of  "  Greenleaf's  Arithmetic."  She 
was  fond  of  mathematics,  and  Mr.  Greenleaf  told  me  repeatedly 
that  she  was  the  first  '■'■gal''''  that  ever  conquered  his  arithmetic. 
Since  her  marriage  she  has  lived  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  near  the  Nor- 
folk House. 

Dr.  Martin  was  born  in  London,  Eng.,  July  23,  1824,  eldest  son 
of  Henry  James  Martin,  Esq.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  of  a  French  Huguenot 
family  which  emigrated  in  1685  (Revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes), 
to  Drogheda,  in  Ireland,  where  the  mansion  erected  at  that  time  is 
still  in  possession  of  one  of  the  family,  and  Mary  Maclean,  born  in 
the  Island  of  Miill,  Scotland,  daughter  of  Capt.  Alexander  Maclean, 
of  the  Honorable  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service,  both  of  the  same 
ancient  Scottish  family.  He  was  Staff  Surgeon  U.  S.  Vols.,  and 
Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  serA'ices"  in 
the  late  war.  He  is  well  known  to  the  profession  in  this  coimtry 
and  Europe  by  his  devotion  to  the  subject  of  vaccination  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  He  introduced  into  America,  in  1870,  the  prac- 
tice of  true  animal  vaccination,  and  to  his  labor  is  almost  entirely 
due  the  wide  acceptance  of  that  method  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

1,  Henry  Maclean,  b.  May  15,  1849;  now  a  wool  merchant 
in  Boston,  member  of  the  firm  of  Harding,  Gray  & 
Dewey.  ' 

2,  Stephen  Crosby,  b.  September  17,  1850;  a  medical  grad- 
uate at  Harvard  in  1874,  and  in  practice  in  Roxbury. 

3,  Austin  Agneic,  b.  November  3,  1851 ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1873;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876,  and  has  an 
office  in  Boston. 

4,  Frances  Moody,  b.  April  3,  1855;  d.  March  17,  1857. 

b,  Francis  Coffin,  b.  March  22,  1858;  now  in  Harvard 
Univei'sity. 

2,  Stephen  Moody,  b.  August  14, 1827,  in  Salisbury,  Mass.;  m. 
Annie  E.  Hayden  (b.  May  12,  1831),  daughter  of  Lieut.  Gov. 
Joel  Hayden,  of  Williamsburg  (Haydenville),  Mass.,  an  emi- 
nent manufacturer  and  benevolent  public  citizen. 

He  fitted  for  college  in  the  Boston  Latin  and  Lowell  High 
Schools,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1849,  read  law  with  his 
father  and  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1852.  Commenced  practice  in  Francestown,  N.  H.,  but  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  profession  from  inflammatory  trouble  in  his  eyes.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  manufactui'ing,  first  in  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  and  after  in  Haydenville.  He  was  paymaster  in  the  war  and 
brevetted  Lt.  Colonel  at  its  close  "for  meritorious  services."  Has  l)een 
a  member  of  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  Legislatiare,  a  State  direc- 
tor in  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad — a  State  corporator  of  the 
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Hoosac  Tunnel — and  is  now  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Loan 
and  Trust  Company  in  Boston,  where  he  resides.     No  children. 

3,  Rebecca  Marquand,  b,  April  7,  1829;  d.  August  22,  1830. 

4,  Rebecca  Marquand,  b.   January    20,   1831 ;  in.    Zachariah 
Boody  Caverly  (b.  March  20,  1822),  November  13,  1866. 

He  was  sou  of  Elder  John  Caverly,  of  Stafford,  N.  H.,  and 
graduated  at  Waterville  College,  read  laAV  in  Lowell  and  at  Harvard 
Law  School.  After  a  few  years'  practice  in  Lowell  he  went  south 
and  took  charge  of  the  first  steamboat  that  ascended  the  River  Ama- 
zon to  Peru  under  a  contract  with  the  Peruvian  government  in  1853. 
He  remained  in  Peru  several  years,  as  secretary  of  Legation  under 
John  Randolph  Clay,  minister  plenipotentiary,  but  returned  in  ill- 
liealth  and  died  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  of  consumption.  May  24, 18(52.  Mrs. 
Caverly  was  educated  at  the  Lowell  High  School  and  in  Rev.  Mr. 
Winslow's  school  for  young  ladies,  in  Boston.  Her  position  in  Peru 
brought  her  into  diplomatic  society.  With  scholarly  tastes  and  great 
conversational  powers  she  combined  slich  pleasing  accomplishments, 
that  her  friends  there  and  at  home  clung  to  her  with  great  admira- 
tion and  love.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Caverly  she  remained  with 
her  father,  devoting  herself  to  her  children  and  friends  for  fifteen 
years,  not  omitting  mental  or  personal  culture,  calls  of  benevolence, 
or  duties  to  the  church. 

Her  love  for  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Ridgeway,  indiiced  her  to  accept 
her  invitation  to  go  abroad  Avith  her  and  her  grandchildren,  even 
against  what  seemed  to  be  superstitious  fears.  She  took  Amy,  and 
with  Mrs.  Ridgeway,  Mr.  Walter,  her  son-in-law,  and  his  two  chil- 
dren and  servant,  tjeing  the  entire  family  of  Mrs.  Ridgeway,  em- 
barked on  the  Schiller,  a  German  steamer,  in  New  York,  on  the  27th 
of  April,  1875,  and  on  the  7th  of  May,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, in  a  dense  fog,  the  ship  having  struck  the  Retarriere  rocks  at  the 
Scilly  Isles,  was  lost  with  the  whole  party.  Only  forty-three  per- 
sons were  saved  out  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  forty  on 
board.  Evidence  affirms  that  the  awful  disaster  came  from  neglect 
of  the  officers  to  make  soundings,  from  a  drunken  celebration  and 
revelry  on  board  that  afternoon. 

''  The  lossi  we  deplore  here  to-day  is  no  ordinary  los«.  This  is  said  and 
I'elt  by  all  who  are  entitled  by  their  opportunities  of  acquaintance  to  say  any- 
thing". Let  me  speak  first  of  Mrs.  Caverly.  I  have  no  fear  of  exaggeration 
or  sajing  more  than  your  lionest  judgment  will  sustain.  You  know  how  she 
shone  in  society.  If  \Te  have  any  superiors  I  have  yet  to  make  their  acquaint- 
ance. An  educated  friend,  who  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  said  to  me,  '  I  tliink  Mrs.  Caverly  the  most  brilliant  wo- 
man I  ever  met.'  Her  presence  was  atti'active  in  a  high  degree — her  counte- 
nance beamed  with  thought  and  intelligence,  as  it  did  also  with  kindness  and 
sincerity.  Her  education  was  of  a  high  order,  lier  mind  was  bi'illiant  and 
clear.  Her  thought  went  straight  to  its  mark,  and  her  words  defined  with 
unerring  precision  the  track  of  her  thought.  She  was  never  at  a  loss ;  thought 
was  never  stagnant  or  dull,  and  words  were  her  most  facile  servants.  All 
this  gave  a  charm  to  her  conversation,  and  placed  her  in  point  of  conversa- 
tional ability  in  the  very  front  rank. 
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"  About  three  aud  a  lialf  years  ago,  Avhile  Amy  was  yet  a  child,  tliere 
came  upon  her  a  new  aud  wouderful  experieuce  of  religious  awakeuiug  aud 
self-cousecratiou  to  God.  There  are  those  who  cau  tell  that  she  had  learued 
a  uew  lauguage  without  haviug  beeu  taught  it  by  huuiau  instructors — the 
language  of  sweetest  prayer  aud  faith.  The  mother  saw  Amy  had  beeu  con- 
verted aud  born  agaiu.  You  may  imagine  the  wliirl  of  thought  and  conviction 
and  self-examination  iuto  which  that  mother  was  thrown.  It  is  written  '  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them.'  She  took  Amy's  tender  hand  in  her  own,  together 
they  bowed  before  God,  together  they  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  of  January,  1872,  they  sat  down  together  at  the  table  of 
the  Lord. 

"We  will  not  forget  her,  we  will  not  forget  the  lovely  Amy.  We  will 
not  forget  what  they  have  been  to  us  aud  what  they  haA-e  done  for  us,  and  at 
times  the  uubiddeu  tear  will  start  as  we  think 'of  those  hard  rocks  and  those 
remorseless  waves.  But  we  Will  turu  to  more  cheerful  thoughts.  We  Avill 
say  they  are  not  there,  they  are  risen,  they  are  gone  where — 
Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swi'lling  flood 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green." 

— Ttrv.  Owen  Street's  Memorial  Sermon.   . 

1,  Amy,  l».  in  Lima,  Pent,  S.  A.,  June  25, 1858 ;  lost  on  the 
Schiller,  May  7,  1875. 

2,  Cecil  3Iarquand,  b.  in  LoAvell,  September  19,  1859. 

5,  Maria  Stockee,  b.  September  21, 1833,  in  Aiiiesbiiry,  Mass.; 
ni,  Alexander  McD.  Lyon  (b.  September  2,1833),  September 
28,  1865.  He  was  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lyon,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  grad- 
uated at  Yale  in  1855,  where  he  took  the  De  Forest  medal, 
read  law,  was  j)aymaster  in  the  war,  practised  law  in  Erie 
and  died  there  of  consumption,  November  6,  1869.  She  was 
educated  in  the  High  School  and  at  Rev.  Mr.  Jewett's  school 
in  Lowell,  and  spent  one  year  with  her  sister  in  Lima,  Peru, 
and  now  lives  with  her  father.  She  has  one  child,  Rebecca 
Crosby,  born  May  5,  1869. 

6,  JoHX  Proudfit,  b.  in  Amesl)ury,  August  7,  1835 ;  d.  Febru- 
ary 20,  1841. 

7,  Ellen  Grant,  b.  October  18,  1837,  in  Newburyport;  edu- 
cated in  Lowell  High  School  and  Mrs.  Kent's  school  in  Rox- 
bury;  m.  October  4,  1860,  Nicholas  W.  Norcross,  son  of 
Nicholas  G.  Norcross,  of  Lowell,  "  the  lumber  king."  Mr. 
Norcross  was  jiaymaster  in  the  war  and  is  now  an  officer  in 
the  revenue  service,  living  in  Lowell. 

1,  Nicholas  Gauhert,  b.  October  3,  1861. 

2,  Nathan  Crosby,  b.  October  16,  1862. 

3,  Rebecca  Ellen,,  b.  August  9,  1869. 

4,  Josiah  Crosby,  b.  November  24,  1870. 

8,  Edavard  Warren,  b.  August  26,  1839,  in  Boston ;  d.  Octo- 
ber 19,  1840. 

9,  Susan  Coffin,  b.  December  28,  1841,  in  Cambridge,  3[ass. ; 
m.  September  7,  1869,  Charles  Francis,  a  civil  engineer,  son 
of  James  B.  Francis,  A.  M.,  of  LoAvell,  the  eminent  civil 
engineer.  She  was  educated  in  the  LoAvell  High  School  and 
was  the  first  scholar  Avho  received  the  Carney  Medal. 

1,  Fanny  Coffin,  b.  August  31,  1870. 
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8,  DIXI,  b.  February  8,  1800;  d.  September  26,  1873,  at  Hanover; 
m.  Mary  Jane,  daugliter  of  Stejtheu  Moody,  Esq.,  of  Gilmanton 
(see  Nathan),  July  2,  1827;  (b.  Deceniber"l8,  1807).  She  was 
educated  at  Gihnanton  Academy  and  in  Portsmoutli  and  New- 
buryport,  and  now  resides  in  Hanover. 

Before  father  moved  to  Gihnanton,  in  1816,  Dixi's  education 
liad  been  confined  to  the  country  school-liouse,  with  open  doors 
eight  months  in  a  year,  divided  into  summer  and  winter  terms, 
under  the  care  of  women  and  men  teachers  in  succession.  Our  dis- 
trict school  was  rather  in  advance  of  other  schools,  and  the  best 
teachers  of  the  time  were  procured,  and  ])riniary  instruction  was  of 
fair  order,  and  consequently  he  was  prepared  to  take  a  good  posi- 
tion in  the  academy,  which  he  at  once  entered.  He  did  not  study, 
however,  with  any  intention  to  fit  foi-  college,  or  even  for  a  profes- 
sion. He  had  father's  stable  and  some  gardening  to  look  after,  as 
Avell  as  to  go  to  the  academy.  In  the  winter  of  1816-17  he  attended 
the  district  school  under  my  instruction.  Then  a  year  in  the  acad- 
emy and  Mr.  Greeley's  apothecary  and  grocery  store  in  the  village. 
In  the  autumn  of  1818  he  went  to  New  York  to  brother  Asa,  to 
engage  in  some  mercantile  pursuit,  and  being  sent  to  New  Orleans 
with  a  consignment  of  goods  he  met  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  loss 
of  the  consignment  by  the  disappearance  of  the  consignee.  He 
returned  to  New  York  in  disgust  and  great  disappointment,  and  at 
once  made  arrangements  with  Capt.  March,  a  Deerfield,  N.  H,,  man 
and  friend  of  brother  Josiah,  to  go  Avest,  but  letters  of  remonstrance 
from  father  and  several  members  of  the  family  broke  up  the  plan 
and  brought  him  home.  In  his  letter  to  me  from  the  city,  May  8, 
1819,  he  says,  "  I  have  become  a  fireman,  and  have  been  out  the  itwo 
last  nights."  Under  date  of  December  4,  1819,  another  letter  says, 
"  This  is  my  first  letter  to  you  since  my  return  ;  *  *  *  and  I 
am  now  attending  school,  studying  grammar  and  arithmetic."  And 
then  Dec.  26,  same  year,  he  says,  "I  am  engaged  in  a  school  in 
Northfield,  at  $12  per  month  and  board." 

I  give  these  extracts  to  show  how  quick  and  forcibly  circum- 
stances changed  his  purposes — how  soon  after  entering  the  city  he 
became  a  fireman,  as  a  citizen.,  with  apparent  expectations  of  per- 
manent domiciliation,  and  during  the  next  six  months  had  been  to 
New  Orleans,  had  set  his  face  to  the  west  earnestly  but  unwillingly 
changed,  and  had  returned  home  to  revieAV  his  grammar  and  arith- 
metic, to  become  a  school-master  and  prepare  for  a  profession. 

After  he  returned  from  New  York,  the  plan  of  his  future  life 
was  undoubtedly  at  once  determined,  and  his  school  kee|)ing  was  to 
repleiiisli  his  purse  for  a  start  in  his  preparation  for  his  profession. 
This  brings  him  to  the  spring  of  1820,  and,  four  years  after,  he  had 
studied  his  Latin  and  English  branches  of  education,  read  his  pro- 
fession, attended  the  medical  lectures  and  taken  his  degree  (1824) ; 
and  had  also  during  the  time  taught  common  and  singing  schools, 
for  brother  Josiah  wrote  me  under  date  of  February  7,  1823,  that 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  Dixi,  saying  "  one  singing  school  is 
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done,  and  the  others  will  soon  finish — day  school  to  continue  two 
weeks." 

I  have  given  the  above  facts  and  dates  of  my  dear  brother's 
youthhood,  from  letters  and  my  own  recollections,  in  justice  to  the 
remarkaltle  developments  of  his  subsequent  life,  and  also  to  correct 
certain  hastily  given  dates  and  circumstances  contained  in  an  early  no- 
tice of  him  in  the  J^feut  York  Medical  Journal^  by  Dr.  Barstow,  of  the 
Insane  Hospital,  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  which  I  cannot  forbear  to  give 
entire  for  its  beauty  and  scope,  as  well  as  for  its  exhibition  of  his 
professional  character,  and  also  to  elucidate  extracts,  which  I  shall 
give  from  papers  of  other  gentlemen  and  friends. 

I  should  hold  his  progress  after  receiving  his  degree  with 
astonishment,  but  for  elements  of  character  not  yet  presented.  He 
was  handsome,  brilliant,  cheery,  chatty — he  could  sing,  tell  a  good 
story,  was  kindly  and  civil,  had  agreeable  manners,  had  cultivated 
the  proprieties  of  social  life,  and  had  entered  upon  a  religious  life — 
in  combination  forming  ballast  to  stand  any  amount  of  sail  or  storm, 
any  success  or  discouragement. 

Just  as  his  professional  studies  were  closing,  when  his  zeal  and 
ambition  were  rampant  and  ready  to  excuse  certain  medical  necessi- 
ties of  that  time,  he  involved  himself  in  serious  embarrassment. 
The  whole  field  of  medical  study  and  enquiry  lies  under  the  skin. 
The  surgeon  must  know  and  be  familiar  Avith  every  bone,  muscle, 
blood-vessel,  nerves,  tissues,  but  the  respect  for  the  dead  and  abhor- 
rence of  violation  of  the  grave  in  that  day,  would  not  tolerate  sur- 
gical dissections,  not  even  of  subjects  from  public  hos])itals,  poor- 
houses  or  the  halter.  Teachers  and  students  were,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  do  what  money  and  persuasion  could  not,  to  steal  their 
subjects,  as  the  people  called  it,  to  get  them,  as  the  doctors  called  it, 
when  and  where  they  could.  My  brother  did  not  see  indecency, 
immorality,  or  dishonor  in  secretly  doing  an  act  which  would  give 
him  increased  ability  to  relieve  suffering  of  the  living,  by  gaining 
knowledge  out  of  the  grave,  if  the  act  remained  unknown.  Once 
detected,  however,  a  storm  of  obloquy  and  indignation  fell  upon 
him,  but  he  defended  himself  upon  the  necessities  of  the  case  under 
the  state  of  public  sentiment,  and  insisted  that  the  living  should 
receive  sympathy  rather  than  the  dead,  that  the  skillful  physican 
and  surgeon  hungered  and  thirsted  for  knowledge,  and  those  people 
who  desired  a  good  physician  must  let  him  have  a  fair  field  of  study 
and  progress,  and  must  excuse  if  they  could  not  approve.  Live 
with  them  he  would,  and  obtain  their  confidence  he  could,  he  said, 
and  he  did  both. 

I  wish  you  now,  my  young  gentlemen  relatives,  to  revieAv  the 
dates,  the  time,  the  opportunities  and  variety  of  life  of  this  precious 
brother  to  his  degree,  and  then  follow  me  ouAvard  through  his  life 
and  take  courage.  From  my  present  standpoint,  with  his  whole  life 
before  me  from  childhood  to  the  grave,  he  is  a  marvel  to  me.  He 
had  made  no  preparation  for  a  profession,  and  had  no  idea  of  study- 
ing medicine  to  1820,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  then  graduated 
at  twenty-four,  removed  to  Meredith  in  1835,  and  to  his  professor- 
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ship  in  Hanover  in  1838.  He  had  left  his  brother  and  his  father 
and  all  the  doctors  in  New  Hampshire  behind,  and  was  now  at  the 
head  of  the  medical  college  of  the  State.  None  of  them  stood  in 
his  way  or  helped  him.  He  had  not  stepped  backward  or  lost  a 
step  forward  from  the  start  physically,  morally,  or  professionally, 
nor  did  he  relax  a  muscle  or  nerve  after.  Sti-ange  to  say,  he  was 
not  only  able  to  sustain  himself  among  the  educated  men  of  that 
day  making  the  Faculty,  but  gained  their  respect,  their  confidence, 
and  their  affection.  Young  men,  set  your  mark  high  and  turn  not 
from  it ;  anybody  can  be  useful  and  honorable  who  wills  it,  but  to 
be  such  in  high  places,  requires  equivalent  labor ;  make  yourselves 
giants,  and  you  can  do  giants'  work. 

He  was  eminently  the  self-made  man  of  the  family,  quick  to  learn, 
ready  to  analyze  and  comprehend,  resolute,  persistent,  indomitable. 
Difficulties  aroused  him  to  effort,  and  success  only  proved  a  lower 
round  to  the  next  step  upward.  His  preparatory  studies  for  his  pro- 
fession were  far  below  Josiah's,  and  yet  he  advanced  to  the  head  of 
his  profession  in  much  less  time.  His  memory  retained  everything 
he  acquired  ;  nothing  was  lost,  and  every  acquisition  seemed  marked 
and  numbered,  and  ready  at  all  times  for  requisition.  His  strong 
mental  points  were  acquisition  and  retention,  his  executive  i:)owers 
were  based  on  intuition,  invention  and  instant  action.  His  opinions 
were  carefully  formed,  and  therefore  made  difficult  of  change. 

His  preparatory  studies  were  wholly  at  the  academy  in  Gilman- 
ton  ;  he  taught  schools  winters,  studied  his  profession  with  his  father 
and  at  the  medical  school  at  Hanover.  He  had  great  good  health, 
was  full  of  fun  and  exercise,  never  tired,  full  of  observation  and 
careful  gleaning,  laying  up  mental  treasures  of  the  very  best  cur- 
rent coin.  His  books  seemed  to  give  him  only  underlying  princi- 
l^les  from  which,  within  his  own  mental  laboratory,  he  wrought  his 
own  conclusions  in  all  the  duties  of  social  and  professional  life. 
His  professional  progress  was  the  daily  result  of  accumulated  read- 
ing, observation  and  appropriation.  As  I  shall  give  in  the  words 
of  others  the  delineation  of  his  professional  life,  I  confine  my  trib- 
ute to  his  memory  to  his  social  and  public  life. 

In  social  life  his  genial,  affable  bearing,  his  quick  repartee  and 
ready  anecdote,  his  philosoi^hy  and  experience,  made  him  the  charm- 
ing companion  of  friends,  acquaintances,  and  even  of  strangers. 
His  opinions  upon  public  interests,  public  duties  and  i5ublic  wants 
seemed  to  have  been  formed  beforehand  and  ready  to  be  given  to  any 
one  asking  for  them,  or  to  be  pronoimced  when  he  saw  the  time  had 
come  for  their  influence.  He  was  always  frank  and  full  in  their 
enunciation,  leavirig  no  one  in  doubt  of  their  tenor  or  scope.  ]le 
presided  over  the  interests  of  the  medical  college  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  laboriously,  watchfully  and  successfully,  and  gave  much 
influence  in  the  right  direction  to  all  the  outward  machinery  of  the 
College  proper  in  its  relations  to  the  welfare  of  the  college  as  con- 
nected with  the  people.  He  was  the  intimate  companion,  friend  and 
adviser  of  the  college  faculty,  and  had  deeply  in  heart  all  the  future 
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of  the  institution,  as  well  as  the  prosperity,  morality  and  success  of 
the  students  and  people  in  relation  to  it. 

He  was  tender-hearted  and  kind,  affectionate,  benevolent.  He 
loved  his  j^rofession,  not  as  a  science  only,  but  because  it  was  so 
great  a  field  of  doing  good,  abounding  in  purest  rewards,  where 
every  thought,  word  and  deed,  every  prescription,  every  operation, 
every  cordial  and  anodyne,  was  consecrated  to  relieve  human  suffer- 
ing and  prolong  human  life.  His  ability  to  relieve  was  only  equalled 
by  his  love  to  do  it. 

He  scattered  by  the  wayside,  m  barren  and  good  ground  alike, 
the  seed  of  religious  faith  and  love  by  words  of  encouragement  or 
danger,  by  expostulation  or  suggestion,  by  christian  jjrofession  and 
example,  by  support  of  the  institutions  of  religion  and  the  defences 
of  freedom,  by  the  practice  and  promotion  of  temperance,  "  by  the 
armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,"  and  no 
man  had  more  decided  opinions  or  stronger  language  and  force 
against  meanness,  dishonesty,  captiousness  or  oppression ;  he  was 
rich  in  good  deeds,  not  in  earthly  possessions.  As  a  son  he  was  an 
honor  to  his  father,  as  a  brother  he  was  all  we  could  ask,  as  a  friend 
his  courtesies  and  confidences  were  free  as  air  and  rich  as  free. 

No  one  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  a  cultivated  home  like  the 
country  physician.  His  day  and  night  travelling,  his  irregular  meals 
and  more  irregular  food  and  varied  cooking,  his  occasional  night 
watchings  or  snatched  slumbers  on  strange  beds,  his  sympathies  for 
the  poor  whose  poverty  aggravates  disease,  as  well  as  for  the  rich 
whose  wealth  cannot  deliver,  the  successive  study  of  changing  symp- 
toms with  corresponding  anxieties,  hopes  and  disappointments  of 
patients  visited  each  day,  as  well  as  his  own  concerning  them,  all 
draw  upon  his  strength,  all  waste  his  nervous  power  and  demoral- 
ize his  resolution.  Weary  and  woi-n,  hungry  and  jaded,  he  seeks 
his  home — '■'■his  city  of  refuge'''' — leaving  the  sixfferings  and  sorrows 
of  the  sick  behind  him,  the  heat  or  cold  shut  out,  and  the  long, 
lonely  ride  forgotten,  and  all  ingratitude  "^forgiven,  he  enters  and 
shuts  his  door  to  find  love  and  sympathy  abounding,  his  food  as  he 
likes  it,  and  time  to  relish  it,  his  libraiy  and  newspaper,  liis  bed  as 
he  wants  it,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  afraid. 

Dr.  Dixi  was  a  dear  lover  of  his  home,  for  all  about  him  made 
him  happy  in  it.  He  ornamented  it  without  and  made  it  glorious 
within.  His  books,  his  birds,  his  garden,  his  household  and  friends, 
were  ready  emollients,  or  stimulants,  to  produce  a  daily  restoration 
of  strength  and  courage  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  j^rofession. 
No  man,  however,  had  higher,  purer  scientific  tastes  for  enquiry 
and  appropriation  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  mountain  and  vale 
scenery,  in  the  birds  of  the  groves,  flowers  of  field  and  woods,  or 
cattle  upon  the  hills.  These  evovai-ying  topics  of  mental  investi- 
gation shortened  his  rides  and  softened  their  asperities,  as  the  cool 
breeze  upon  the  hill  top  and  shadow  of  the  roadside  never  failed 
to  do. 
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Dr.  J.  W.  Barstow's  obituary  notice  in  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal,  November,  1873. 

Dr.  Dixi  Crosby,  for  thirty-two  years  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Dart- 
month  College,  died  at  his  residence  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  September  26,  1873. 
Dr.  Crosby  was  born  February  7,  1800,  at  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  of  pure  New 
England  stock — strong  in  the  best  Puritan  element,  where  self-reliance,  love 
of  justice,  and  unbending  will,  formed  the  basis  of  character  and  the  main- 
spring of  action.  His  father's  father  was  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  and  served  with  two  of  his  sons  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  His 
maternal  grandfather  (Holt)  was  one  of  Washington's  body-guard,  and  later 
in  life  a  judge  of  some  distinction.  His  father,  Dr.  Asa  Crosby,  was  a  sur- 
geon of  eminence  in  eastern  New  Hampshire.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
he  entered  the  academy  at  Gilmantou,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  acted  as  clerk 
in  the  village  store.  Three  years  of  this  experience  developed  a  commercial 
taste  in  the  lad,  and  an  ambition  to  become  a  successful  merchant.  With  this 
view,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  came  to  the  city  of  New  York,  to  enter 
upon  a  commercial  life.  The  confidence  of  his  employer  was  early  won,  and 
young  Crosby  Avas  sent  by  his  firm  to  New  Orleans  to  take  charge  of  a  con- 
signment of  goods.  On  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  he  learned  that  the  con- 
signee had  died  of  yellow  fever.  The  venture  failed,  and  the  young  man 
found  himself  without  friends  or  resources,  a  stranger  in  a  distant  and  fever- 
stricken  city.  Yielding  to  no  discouragement,  he  induced  a  shipmaster, 
whom  he  met,  to  bring  him  to  New  York,  where  he  was  thankful  to  arrive  in 
safety,  if  not  in  triumph.  The  disastrous  termination  of  his  first  commer- 
cial venture  changed  at  once  the  whole  course  of  young  Crosby's  life.  He 
gladly  made  his  way  back  to  his  home  in  Gilmanton,  and  at  once  entered 
upon  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  his  father. 

The  practice  of  a  country  doctor  in  New  Hampshire  of  course  embraced 
every  department  and  vai'iety  of  professional  work.  But  surgery  offered  to 
young  Crosby  a  special  charm,  and  the  ardor  with  which  he  threw  himself 
into  this  branch  of  the  profession  showed  early  fruits.  From  the  day  when 
he  commenced  his  anatomy,  his  practice  and  his  study  went  hand-in-hand. 
Fearless  and  original,  ready  in  expedients  and  ingenious  in  their  use,  he  ob- 
served, he  resolved,  and  he  acted. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  study  he  accompanied  his  father  to  a  consultation 
in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  leg  had  been  frozen,  and  whose  condition  was 
most  critical.  It  was  agreed  by  the  older  physicians  that  amputation  at  an 
earlier  stage  might  have  saved  the  patient's  life,  but  that  it  was  now  too  late 
to  attempt  it.  Young  Crosby  urged  that  the  operation  be  still  performed, 
but  the  elders  shook  their  heads.  He  even  proposed  to  attempt  it  himself; 
but  this  was  received  with  a  storm  of  disapproval,  in  Avhich  even  his  father 
joined,  and  the  thing  was  pronounced  impossible.  The  doctors  then  departed, 
leaving  the  student  to  watch  with  the  patient  during  the  few  hours  which 
apparently  remained  of  life.  During  the  night  young  Crosby  succeeded  in 
reviving  the  courage  of  the  man,  to  make  a  last  effort  for  life,  and  to  take 
the  one  chance  which  remained,  in  the  amputation  of  his  leg.  At  length  the 
patient,  after  much  anxious  reflection,  turned  to  Crosby,  and  said  :  "  Look 
here,  young  man,  did  you  ever  cut  off  a  leg?"  "No,  sir,"  replied  the  stu- 
dent, "but  I  should  like  to."  "Will  you  cut  off  mine?"  asked  the  man. 
"Yes,  if  you  will  let  me,"  was  the  prompt  replj-.  "Well,  young  man,  if  I 
live  till  morning  you  shall  cut  off  my  leg,  and  I  will  take  the  chances."  The 
morning  came — the  doctors  were  again  assembled.  All  urged  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  successful  operation,  and  the  father  of  the  young  student  joined 
his  own  protestations  to  the  rest  against  the  hazardous  experiment.  "  Don't 
try  it,  Dixi — you  can't  succeed,  and  they  will  kill  you  if  the  man  dies."  But 
the  patient  was  firm,  and  the  student  was  ready.  The  leg  was  removed,  and 
the  man  recovered. 

His  second  year  of  study  developed  still  further  the  growing  resources 
of  the  young  surgeon.     Upon  one  occasion  both  father  and  son,  while  visit- 
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ing  a  patient  at  uight,  in  a  distant  village,  were  suddenly  called  to  a  case  of 
extensive  laceration  of  the  leg,  with  profuse  haemorrhage.  The  case  was 
urgent,  and  the  patient  was  sinking.  No  instruments  were  at  hand,  and  the 
father  decided  with  regret  that  the  man  must  die,  as  there  was  no  time  to 
send  for  his  amputating  case.  "  But  why  let  that  stop  you?"  asked  the  son. 
"It  can't  be  done,"  replied  the  veteran.  "Then  I  will  do  it  myself,"  said 
young  Crosby.  He  called  at  once  for  a  carving-knife,  which  he  sharpened  on 
a  grindstone  in  the  adjoining  shed,  and  finished  on  a  razor-strap;  filed  a 
hand-saw,  which  he  found  in  the  house;  amputated  the  limb,  dressed  the 
stump,  left  the  patient  in  safety,  and  drove  home  with  his  father  to  break- 
fast.    The  man  recovered. 

Before  a  nature  so  fearless,  and  so  fertile  in  expedients,  obstacles  speed- 
ily vanish ;  and  young  Crosby  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  large  and  re- 
sponsible practice,  even  before  taking  his  medical  degree,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-three  years.  The  following  year  ^1824)  he  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth (having  passed  his  examination  in  November  preceding)  ;  and  for  ten 
years  remained  in  Gilmantou,  in  practice  with  his  father.  He  then  removed 
to  Laconia,  N.  H.,  where  he  practised  for  three  years ;  and  in  J838  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  Dartmouth  College,  then  recently  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  the  late  Dr.  Muzzey.  In  this  field  Dr.  Crosby  found  at 
once  full  exercise  for  all  his  large  resources  of  head  and  heart  and  hand.  As 
an  instructor  he  was  clear,  direct,  and  definite — imparting  to  his  pupils  his" 
own  zeal,  and  teaching  them  his  own  self-reliance.  "Depend  upon  your- 
selves, young  gentlemen,"  he  invariably  said.  "  Take  no  man's  diagnosis, 
but  see  with  your  own  eyes,  feel  with  your  own  fingers,  judge  with  your  own 
judgment,  and  be  the  disciple  of  no  man." 

In  his  class  he  was  courteous  without  familiarity,  patient  with  dulness, 
but  quick  to  punish  impertinence ;  always  kind,  always  dignified,  always 
genial.  The  practical  view  of  a  subject  was  the  view  which  he  delighted  to 
take ;  and  the  dry  humor  with  which  he  never  failed  to  emphasize  his  point,  at 
once  fixed  it  in  the  memory  of  the  class,  and  made  it  available  for  future  use. 
Speaking  of  alveolar  abscess,  "You  must  open  this  abscess,  gentlemen,  early 
and  thoroughly,  and  you  will  search  in  vain  for  a  suitable  and  safe  and  per- 
fect instrument  for  the  purpose  unless  you  can  remember  to  provide  yourself 
with  this" — holding  up  a  small  gimlet  with  a  dainty  ebony  handle.  "This, 
gentlemen,  you  can  make  yourselves.  It  is  a  simple  gimlet  it  is  true,  but  it 
is  a  gimlet  with  a  surgical  handle."  With  his  oflSce-students,  Dr.  Crosby  was 
the  very  soul  of  geniality  and  confidence.  He  saw  and  measured  men  at  a 
glance,  and  was  rarely  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  character.  Strong  in  his 
own  convictions,  he  was  yet  tender  of  the  infirmities  and  the  prejudices  of 
others,  and  his  generous  instincts  lost  no  opportunity  for  their  daily  exer- 
cise. 

His  love  of  Nature  Avas  as  instinctive  and  as  thorough  as  his  knowledge 
of  men.  He  knew  where  every  flower  grew  on  the  NeAv  Hampshire 
hills,  and  he  called  it  by  name.  He  transferred  the  treasures  of  the  woods 
to  his  own  garden.  He  studied  the  habits  of  birds  and  insects,  and  his  par- 
lors were  adorned  with  a  cabinet  of  American  birds  more  complete  than  is 
often  found  in  the  museum  of  a  professed  naturalist.  He  revelled  in  the 
"pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields,"  and  his  daily  drives  through  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  fed  his  aesthetic  taste,  and 
proved  a  compensation  for  fatigue. 

Dr.  Crosby,  though  a  surgeon  by  nature  and  by  preference,  was  in  no 
modern  sense  a  specialist.  His  professional  labors  covered  the  whole  range 
of  medicine.  His  professorship  included  obstetrics  as  well  as  surgery,  and 
his  practice  in  this  depai'tment  was  exceptionally  large.  His  surgical  diocese 
extended  from  Lake  Champlaiu  to  Boston.  Distance  seemed  no  bar  to  his 
influence,  and  his  professional  journeys  were  often  made  by  night  as  Avell  as 
by  day.  Of  the  special  operations  of  Dr.  Crosby  we  do  not  propose  here  to 
speak  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  that,  in  1824,  he  devised  a  new 
and  ingenious  mode  of  reducing  metacarpo-phalangeal  dislocation.  In  1836 
he  removed  the  arm,  scapula,  and  three-quarters  of  the  clavicle,  at  a  single 
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operation  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  surgery.  He  was  the  first  to  open 
abscess  of  the  hip-joint.  He  performed  his  operations,  without  ever  having 
seen  them  performed,  almost  without  exception.  Dr.  Crosby  was  not  what 
may  be  called  a  rapid  operator.  "  An  operation,  gentlemen,"  he  often  said 
to  his  clinical  students,  "is  soon  enough  done,  when  it  is  well  enough  done." 
And,  with  him,  it  was  never  done  otherwise  than  wM. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  Dr.  Crosby  served  in  the  provost-mar- 
shal's oflSce  at  a  great  sacrifice  for  many  months,  attending  to  his  prac- 
tice chiefly  at  night.  As  years  and  honors  accumulated.  Dr.  Crosby  still  con- 
tinued his  work,  though  his  constitutional  vigor  was  impaired  by  the  sever- 
ity of  the  New  Hampshire  winters  and  by  his  unremitting  labor.  At  length, 
having  reached  man's  limit  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  he  withdrew  from 
active  pi-actice,  and  in  1870  resigned  his  chair  in  the  college,  to  which  his  son 
succeeded.  From  that  time  it  was  plain  that  Dr.  Crosby's  life-work  was 
done.  In  his  well-ordei-ed  and  delightful  home  he  found  that  rest  to  which 
his  long  service  in  behalf  of  humanity  entitled  him.  Thus  gradually  declin- 
ing— his  faculties  not  dimmed,  his  sunny  temper  not  clouded — he  waited 
calmly  and  patiently  for  the  end.  Nothing  more  became  his  life  than  his 
manner  of  leaving  it.     His  end  was  perfect  dignity  and  perfect  peace. 

Dr.  Crosby  furnishes  a  beautiful  and  rare  instance  of  a  completed  life. 
He  early  fixed  his  aim — he  reached  it — he  did  all  he  attempted,  and  he  did  it 
well.     "  Nihil  tetigit,  quod  nan  ornavit." 

To  those  of  us  who  had  been  most  intimately  associated  with  our  de- 
parted friend,  who  had  enjoyed  his  teacliiugs,  his  counsels,  and  his  generous 
kindness,  the  news  of  his  death  came  as  a  heavy  shock.  But  he  stilt  lives  in 
the  remembrance  of  his  distinguished  services,  in  the  unfading  aifectiou  and 
gratitude  of  his  pupils,  and  in  the  many  hearts  whose  burdens  he  has  lifted. 
Vei'ily,  '^  Extinctiis  amahitur  idem  !" 

Extracts  from  remarks  of  Professor  Frost,  of  Hanover,  before 
the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  : 

During  his  student  life  he  quite  conspicuously  displayed  his  love  for 
anatomical  study,  and  successfully  overcame  the  obstacles  which  beset  the 
way,  in  those  days,  of  the  searcher  for  knowledge  in  this  field.  His  father 
did  not  favor  his  study  of  practical  anatomy.  He,  however,  obtained  "by 
hook  or  by  crook,"  the  body  of  a  child,  which  he  hid  in  the  wainscot  of 
his  fathei''s  oflice,  and  after  midnight,  "  when  slumber's  chain  had  bound" 
the  members  of  the  family,  he  would  rise,  darken  the  windows  and  pursue  his 
dissection  until  morning,  when  the  subject  would  be  returned  to  its  hiding- 
place. 

His  love  of  adventure  and  his  skillful  management  led  him  to  undertake 
excursions  for  obtaining  material  necessary  for  the  study  of  anatomy.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  detected  in  such  an  attempt,  and  the  great  popularity 
which  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  town  of  the  paternal  residence,  at  once  gave 
way  to  the  most  intense  disgust.  He,  however,  vowed  that  he  would  locate 
there  and  make  the  inhabitants  as  unwilling  that  he  should  leave  them  as 
they  then  were  that  he  should  practise  among  them — a  condition  of  things 
fully  brought  to  pass. 

He  entered  upon  his  connection  with  the  college  under  circumstances 
that  would  have  dismayed  men  of  less  self-reliance.  Limited  as  had  been  his 
acquaintance  with  books,  he  engaged  in  lecturing  with  such  men  for  col- 
leagues and  immediate  predecessors  as  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Joseph  Eoby, 
Elisha  Bartlett,  Delamater,  Oliver,  Plale  and  Muzzey.  Possessed  of  the  firm- 
est health  and  of  a  determination  to  succeed,  he  gave  the  necessary  time  to 
preparation,  and  with  a  ready  gift  of  language  for  illustration,  he  always  in- 
terested and  instructed  his  students,  more,  perhaps,  than  many  possessed  of 
a  greater  extent  of  learning  could  have  done.    He  drew  very  largely  from  his 
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own  experieuce,  and  stated  confidently  his  own  beliefs,  whethei-  they  ac- 
corded with  those  of  others  or  not. 

His  language  was  always  refined  and  delicate.  He  had  no  habit  of  re- 
galing the  tastes  of  his  students  with  anecdotes  of  unchaste  tenor.  As  one 
of  his  early  pupils  has  said  :  "  With  all  the  temptations  that  beset  a  medical 
teacher,  surrounded  by  those  ready  to  applaud  a  grossness  of  language  to 
the  echo,  all  the  utterances  of  his  lips,  in  moments  of  greatest  freedom, 
might  have  become  a  lady  aiiditory."  Hundreds  of  students  have  gone  out 
to  the  practice  of  their  profession,  with  stores  of  iusti'uction  in  practical 
points,  that  have  saved  many  an  occasion  of  embarrassment  and  perplexity. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  strong  will,  and  when  he  once  heartily  engaged  in 
an  enterprise  he  pushed  it  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  opposition. 
His  power  of  self-control  was  quite  remarkable,  and  often  by  his  very  cool- 
ness he  would  carry  his  point.  As  a  pupil  has  said:  "He  saw  and  meas- 
ured men  at  a  glance,  and  was  rarely  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  character. 
Strong  in  his  own  conviction,  he  was  yet  tender  of  the  infirmities  and  preju- 
dices of  others,  and  his  generous  instincts  lost  no  opportunity  for  their  daily 
exercise." 

He  always  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  in  the  local  societies,  and  served  as  president  of  this  society  in  1842 
and  1845.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
served  as  president  of  the  convention  of  teachers  of  medicine  in  America  for 
one  or  two  years. 

He  was  in  early  life  interested  in  military  aflairs,  and  before  his  removal 
to  Hanover  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  State  militia. 

He  always  took  an  active  interest  in  political  aflairs,  and  was  an  influen- 
tial member  of  the  democratic  party  until  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  serv- 
ing one  or  two  terms  in  the  Legislature.  When  the  question  of  supporting 
heartily  the  government  of  his  country  in  its  efi"orts  to  subdue  the  rebellion 
arose,  his  devotion  to  that  country  was  too  intense  to  allow  him  to  waver, 
and  he  left  the  associates  of  many  years  and  many  vigorous  campaigns,  to 
join  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  ready  to  ofler  life  and  treasure  to  defend 
the  government  under  which  they  lived ;  and  in  that  party  he  continued  until 
his  death. 


Also  extracts  from  remarks  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society,  by  Albert  Smith,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. : 

You  will  not  wonder  that  I  look  upon  this  event  with  more  than  com- 
mon sensibility.  I  was  associated  with  him  as  one  of  the  professors  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Medical  Institution  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was 
the  most  genial  of  men.  He  abounded  in  anecdote  and  incident  in  relation  to 
most  of  the  circumstances  of  life,  that  always  illustrated  and  enforced  what 
he  had  to  say. 

In  his  personal  appearance  he  was  imposing  and  striking ;  by  his  manly 
form  and  open  and  cheerfid  face,  his  bright  and  intelligent  countenance,  he 
would  always  impress  a  stranger  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a  man  of  intellect 
and  power ;  and  then,  by  his  urbanity  and  agreeable  manners,  and  by  his  ap- 
propriate speech,  he  secured  the  confidence  and  favorable  opinion  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  services  as  a  physician  were  always 
rendered  in  a  sincere,  cordial  and  hearty  manner.  He  loved  his  profession  in 
all  its  trials,  labors  and  details.  No  pi'ofessor  more  deeply  impressed  his  in- 
struction upon  the  medical  classes  than  he  did.  He  was  always  an  agreeable 
lecturer ;  he  enlivened  all  subjects  with  something  interesting.  I  never  heard 
a  man  say  that  he  was  ever  dull  or  tiresome. 

He  was  never  a  great  reader  of  books — his  life  of  active  and  incessant 
labor  precluded  any  continued  course  of  study.  It  was  always  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  us,  who  had  to  plod  and  work  for  what  we  knew,  to  notice  how 
easily  he  got  along  with  but  little  reading — and  yet  he  was  posted  and  ready 
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in  all  the  progress  of  the  profession.  He  had  a  quick  perception,  a  very  re- 
tentive memory  and  a  happy  faculty  of  generalizing  all  his  acquisitions  for 
immediate  use.  He  was  always  wide  awake,  and  alive  to  everything  new  or 
uncommon  in  the  profession — and  no  man  excelled  him  in  his  nice  observa- 
tion and  discrimination  of  disease. 

Resolutions  of  the  Society  : 

Resolved,  That  in  this  event  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  surviving 
friends  and  the  large  circle  of  his  stricken  patrons,  deploring  that  death  must 
come  to  him  while  so  much  mental  vigor  yet  remained  for  good ;  and  yet  re- 
joicing that  he  has  left  so  many  memorials  of  his  skill,  his  urbanity,  his  ar- 
dent devotion  to  his  profession,  and  that  it  was  permitted  him  to  complete 
so  rounded  and  finished  a  life. 

Resolved,  That  the  lives  of  such  men  are  full  of  instruction  aud  example 
to  us  all.  They  teach  what  a  man  may  do  with  a  determined  will  aud  indus- 
try. They  are  a  lesson  to  us  of  the  wonderful  powers  given  to  men  and  the 
succesful  cultivation  of  them  under  difficulties. 

Resolved,  That  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  impetus  he  has  given  to  the  cause  of  medical  education  in  his  public 
instruction  in  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Institution ;  aud  for  his  earnest 
eflbrts  in  every  other  way  to  improve  and  elevate  the  profession. 

In  an  article  in  "The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences," April  number,  1876,  by  S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery,  etc.,  entitled  "  A  Century  of  American  Surgery," 
I  find  the  following : 

Northern  New  England  can  boast  of  two  representative  surgeons,  of 
great,  if  not  unsurpassed,  ability  as  practitioners  aud  operators,  both  natives 
of  New  Hampshire,  men  of  great  renown,  and  of  unsullied  character.  I 
allude  to  Amos  Twitchel,  of  Keene,  boru  in  1781,  and  Dixi  Crosby,  for  many 
years  the  distinguished  professor  of  surgery  at  Dartmouth  College.  Both  of 
these  men  performed  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  their  day ;  they  both  possessed 
uncommon  skill  in  the  use  of  the  knife ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  reposed 
in  their  judgment,  ability  and  integrity,  that  patients  flocked  to  them  from 
all  sections  of  the  New  England  States  for  aid  and  advice,  often  in  cases  of 
great  emergency  and  sufifering,  in  which  relief  had  been  sought  in  vain  in 
other  quarters. 

Professor  Crosby  adopted  in  1826,  what  was  then  a  novel  method  (for 
reducing  dislocation  of  thumb)  claimed  since  for  Mons.  Gerdy,  of  Paris, 
but  its  original  suggestion  belongs  to  Dr.  Crosby.  [Professor  Gross  says 
further:]  Amputation  above  the  shoulder-joint  involving  the  removal  of 
the  superior  extremity,  along  with  the  clavicle  and  scapula,  was  first  per- 
formed in  this  country,  by  the  late  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby.  Other  like  operations  were 
performed  by  Dr.  Muzzey  in  1837,  by  Dr.  Twitchel  in  1838,  by  Dr.  George 
McClellan  same  year,  and  by  Dr.  Gilbeit  in  1845,  with  some  variations  in 
character.  From  this  brief  historical  sketch  of  these  exploits  it  is  evident 
that  Dr.  Crosby  is  justly  entitled  to  priority  in  an  operation  which  reflects  so 
much  credit  upon  the  country. 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  Sept.  27,  1873. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  to-day  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  1.  That  we  deeply  feel  the  loss  sustained  by  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, as  well  as  by  the  community  generally,  in  the  removal  by  death  of  Dr. 
Dixi  Crosby,  an  able  aud  honored  Professor  for  the  last  thirty-flve  years  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Institution ;  a  public  benefactor,  meanwhile, 
in  an  extensive,  laborious  and  successful  medical  practice ;  and  endeared  to 
all,  no  less  by  his  many  private  virtues,  than  by  his  active,  energetic  and 
self-denying  interest  in  whatever  pertained  to  the  general  welfare. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Dartmouth  Scientific  Association : 

Resolved,  That  iu  the  death  of  our  distinguished  co-worker,  Dr.  Dixi 
Crosby,  every  member  of  this  Association  has  suffered  a  personal  bereave- 
ment. 

jResolved,  That,  while  we,  in  common  with  the  whole  community  around 
us,  deplore  our  irreparable  loss,  we  still  remember,  with  saddened  pleasure, 
his  eminent  social  virtues,  his  ardent  devotion  to  science  and  his  brilliant 
professional  cai'eer. 

From  Prof.  Albert  Smith : 

He  was  the  oldest  of  our  faculty  which,  perhaps  unexampled  in  our 
country,  remained  unchanged  and  unbroken  more  than  twenty  years.  He 
was  the  first  to  resign  and  the  first  of  the  number  to  die.  *  *  *  *  Never 
man  more  devoted  to  his  profession,  more  faithful  to  his  duties,  more  skillful 
and  capable  iu  relieving  suffering,  or  more  kind  and  benevolent  in  his  feel- 
ings than  Dr.  Crosby.  *  *  *  *  It  is  very  rare,  that  any  man,  under  all 
the  difficulties  of  his  early  culture  and  starting  in  life,  so  overcomes  them, 
and  so  sustains  himself  and  progresses  as  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
best  men  of  his  age. 

From  Prof.  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  formerly  pro- 
fessor in  the  Medical  College,  at  Hanover : 

I  cannot  see  the  name  of  my  old  friend  and  colleague  stricken  from  the 
roll  of  the  living,  without  many  remembrances  of  the  pleasant  and  profitable 
hours  I  have  spent  in  his  company,  and  the  many  acts  of  kindness  I  have  re- 
ceived from  him.  I  have  often  enjoyed  his  hospitality,  and  I  have  always 
found  him  a  most  agreeable  and  instructive  companion.  His  natural  sagac- 
ity and  his  large  experience  showed  their  quality  and  fruits  in  his  conversa- 
tion, and  his  most  pleasant  and  cheerful  social  gifts  must  have  made  him  wel- 
come everywhere  throughout  the  wide  circle  in  which  he  was  honored  and 
trusted  as  a  medical  adviser. 

From  S.  D.  Gross,  Professor  of  Surgery  : 

He  was  not  only  a  great  man  in  his  profession — great  as  a  teacher,  a 
physician  and  a  surgeon — but  a  man  of  the  most  sterling  merit  aud  integrity' 
in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Throughout  the  whole  of  New  England,  the  more 
immediate  sphere  of  his  active  life,  he  was  a  great  and  shining  light,  and  he 
has  left  behind  him  a  name  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

From  a  friend : 

To  one  who  knew  him  well,  his  story  and  its  life  work  have  lines  so 
clear,  so  splendidly  defined,  it  is  like  writing  a  sketch  of  his  times  and  the  dis- 
coveries in  a  profession  he  loved  with  enthusiasm.  Like  all  men  with  the 
elements  of  true  greatness,  he  was  a  man  of  marked  individuality,  and  would 
often  bend  or  make  his  instrument  to  suit  his  particular  case.  He  had  a  hor- 
ror of  being  blindly  led  by  another's  researches.  And  what  the  Rationalists 
claim  for  skepticism,  in  its  incitement  to  investigation,  he  found  the  impetus 
in  enthusiasm  aud  a  true  love  of  his  race.  With  a  high,  clear  love  of  justice, 
his  reverence  for  the  law  was  childlike  in  its  awe.  And  the  majesty  of  the 
law  he  would  maintain  if  dire  was  the  result. 

His  religion  was  of  intense  inner  vitality.  Yet  it  leavened  the  whole 
lump  of  the  Avork  of  his  life.  So  clearly  did  this  work  of  grace  present 
itself  to  his  head  and  heart,  he  could  dispense  with  the  form  and  symbol  bet- 
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ter  than  most  men.  Therefoix'  hi.s  religion  was  in  all  simplicity.  Of  the 
same  t.vpe  was  his  fnml  of  professional  and  collateral  information,  possessed 
Imt  exercised  with  the  utmost  simplicity. 

During  his  long,  fatiguing  rides,  he  sought  and  found  a  companionship, 
that  should  leave  no  future  hour  of  his  untenanted  with  sound  and  bloom. 
Nature  being  watched  so  tenderly,  told  her  choicest  secrets  in  a  far  pleas- 
anter  method  than  we  learn  them,  weighed  down  by  the  nomenclature  of  sys- 
tems. No  flower  that  1)loomed,  with  its  locaJn  and  specific  uses,  escaped  his 
exannnation.  No  wild  note  of  some  coj. Ijird,  but  instantly  his  thoughts  re- 
\  ei'ted  to  the  home  of  the  bird,  its  wanderings  and  its  habits.  Thus  in  a  pro- 
fession whose  tendencies,  we  have  been  assured,  were  material,  he  kept  his 
I'ai-  attuned  to  that  music,  so  pleading  for  the  unseen,  that  wells  up  from  the 
swell  of  the  sea,  the  whisper  of  leaves,  the  voice  of  spring  and  the  moan  of 
the  pine. 

Wheu  w"c  begin  to  analyze  a  life,  especially  when  it  has  proved  a  force 
among  us,  we  naturally  seek  to  strike  a  uote  that  shall  guide  us  into  its  true 
harmony.  In  Dr.  Crosby's  mind  there  was  no  confusion,  such  as  we  often 
find  among  stroug  miuds  and  the  learned.  His  belief  was  defined,  and  fully 
satisfied  him,  as  Tennyson  says,  "  Because  he  felt  so  fixed  in  truth."  Right 
and  wrong  never  merged  themselves,  or  were  lightly  played  with.  The  pol- 
icy of  filling  each  day  with  consistent  endeavor,  and  calmly  awaiting  the 
calumn  of  his  years,  was  a  simple  plan,  ami  needed  the  courage  of  patience, 
but  it  gave  to  his  days  an  even  flow,  and  the  firmness  of  his  faith  tinged  with 
principle  his  unvarying  cheerfulness.  Few  men  live  to  have  so  many  cher- 
islied  wishes  gratified,  none  to  feel  more  deeply  the  mercy  and  love  of  God, 
in  thus  gilding  the  swiftly  passing  hours  of  his  age.  Amid  the  sanctities  of 
home,  for  which  he  had  deep  reverence,  holding  tenderly  to  the  hands  he  had 
clasped  with  the  sim])le  trust  of  a  great  heart  in  a  great  love,  he  went  to 
rest.  With  a  large  family  to  mourn  him,  civic,  collegiate  and  professional 
tributes  sincerely  bestowed  on  him,  grateful  hearts  confessing  their  loss,  in 
all  this,  "  costlier  funeral  had  no  man."  He  once  said  to  the  writer,  walking 
through  the  cemetery  to  his  own  lot,  and  pointing  to  the  names  of  Adams, 
the  Wheelocks,  Shurtlefi",  Haddock,  Brown,  Putnam,  and  seeing  in  the  au- 
tumn sunset  the  gleam  of  the  shaft  over  Dr.  Lord,  "  This  is  good  society, 
society  it  is  good  to  be  with."  To  this  Commonwealth  of  sturdy  Puritans 
Ids  name  is  now  added. 

1,  Albert  Hakrison,  b.  April  23,  1828,  in  Gilmantoii ;  m.  in 
Wells  River,  Vt.,  November  20,  1860,  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
Moody  Moore,  son  of  Dr.  Isaac  Moore,  born  and  editcated  in 
Scotland,  who  emigrated  to  America  and  was  long  in  success- 
ful practice  at  Batb,  N.  H. 

Dr.  Albert  ]jursued  a  regular  course  of  education  in  Hanover, 
to  his  degree  in  Dartmouth  in  1848.  He  then  read  law  with  me  one 
year,  and  after  at  the  Harvard  University  law  school,  and  with  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Fessenden,  at  Portland,  Me.  He  began  practice  in 
Francestown,  N.  H.,'and  afterwards  removed  to  Connecticut  and 
city  of  Xew  York.  Having  struggled  for  a  while  against  the  dis- 
couragements of  practice  in  his  ])rofession,  and  feeling  that  he  had 
deserted  the  family  profession,  so  full  of  reward  and  fair  amount  of 
eminence,  accompanied  with  a  harvest  of  benevolence  and  good 
deeds  according  to  labor  and  skill,  he  returned  to  his  father,  studied 
for  his  profession,  was  examined  for  his  degree  in  the  autumn  of 
1859,  commenced  practice  and  took  his  medical  degree  in  1860  at 
Dartmouth  College.     After  a  diligent,  earnest  and  successful  prac- 
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tice  in  Wells  River  a  few  years,  he  removed  to  Concord,  the  State 
capital,  and  there  reaps  high  and  well-deserved  confidence  and 
honors. 

During  the  war  he  was  nearly  three  years  in  medical  service, 
first  as  acting  assistant  to  brother  Thomas,  in  Columbia  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C,  next  detailed  as  surgeon  of  the  Thirteenth  Reg- 
iment Veteran  Reserves,  then  assistant  to  his  father  in  the  Provost 
Marshal's  Bureau,  Third  District  New  Hampshire,  and  finally  Post 
Surgeon  at  Rendezvous  Camp,  at  Concord,  N".  H.,  and  in  charge  of 
the  military  hospital  there. 

He  has  also  filled  the  oflice  of  surgeon  of  the  State  Prison  ten 
years,  is  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Examining  Surgeons  of  the  Pension 
Bureau,  and  member  of  tlie  Board  of  Education.  He  has  made  an 
extensive  collection  of  birds  and  small  animals,  having  inherited  his 
father's  taste  in  ornithology.  Their  only  child,  Jennie  Louise,  was 
born  October  3,  1861. 

2,  Alpheus  Bekning,  b.  February  22,  18.32,  at  Gilmanton  ;  m. 
Mildred  Grassell,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  R.  Smith,  of  Gal- 
veston, Texas  (b.  at  S[)ring  Hill,  near  Mobile,  Ala.,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1840),  July  26,  1862,  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Fitted  for  college  in  Moore's  charity  school  in  Hanover  ;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1853,  and  received  his  medical  de- 
gree there  in  1856.  He  was  made  demonstrator  of  pathological 
anatomy,  and  commenced  practice  there  the  same  year.  In  1861 
he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  First  Regiment  New  Hampshire 
Volunteers,  for  three  months'  service  ;  served  in  Washington,  Mary- 
land and  northern  Virginia  ;  at  exj)iration  of  service  he  was  ap- 
pointed Brigade  Surgeon  United  States  Volunteers,  and  served  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  and  during  McClellan's  campaign  on  the  peninsula, 
until  July,  1862,  when  he  resigned,  after  fifteen  months'  active  ser- 
vice. He  was  then,  in  1862,  appointed  adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  medical  department  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  full  Professor 
iipon  the  resignation  of  his  father  in  1870.  He  held  a  like  Professoi-- 
ship  for  different  periods  of  time  in  the  University  of  Vermont, 
University  of  Michigan  and  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  lectured 
on  surgery  at  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  and  has  filled  the  same  Pro- 
fessorship since  1872  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  N.  Y. 
He  resides  in  the  city  of  New  Yoi'k,  and  is  in  practice  there ;  re- 
tains his  chair  in  the  college,  as  also  his  chair  at  Dartmouth.  He 
has  had  also  large  hospital  service  at  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital at  Boston,  in  1855  and  1856;  military  surgeon  Arm}^  Hosjiital 
in  1861  and  1862  ;  University  Hospital  in  Michigan,  in  1869-70-71  ; 
Long  Island  College  Hospital  in  1871  and  1872  ;"and  was  appointed 
surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital  in  1876,  He  has  been  honored  with 
membershij)  in  many  medical  societies,  and  is  now  (1877)  President 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society.  He  has  publislied  papers 
on  many  topics,  professional  and  literary. 
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Their  two  sons  seem  to  bo  tlic  only  candidates  for  the  profes- 
sion, likely  to  bring  down  the  name.  I  hope  they  may  be  "  trained 
in  the  way  they  should  go.'''' 

l,3Iayrant  Moody,  b.  December  27,  1863;  d.  December 
23,  1867,  at  HanoA'er. 

2,  Mildred  Morton,  b.  June  3,  1865. 

3,  Bixi,  b.  July  29,  1869. 

4,  William  Peirce,  b.  June  14,  1874. 

9,  VALERIA,  b.  June  7,  18U1 ;  d.  November  2,  1802,  in  Sandwich. 

10,  GRACE  REED,  b.  September  29,  1802;  educated  at  the  acad- 
emy, and  m.  October  24,  1822,  Enos,  son  of  George  Hoyt,  of 
Sandwich,  who  d.  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  March  25,  1875. 

Dr.  Hoyt  Avas  the  youugest  of  eleven  children ;  was  l)orn  in  Heuniker, 
N.  H.,  August  14,  1795,  and  inherited  from  his  parents  a  clear  and  vigorous 
understanding,  with  great  decision  of  character;  Avas  early  trained  to  habits 
of  self-reliauce,  and  thus  fitted  to  struggle  with  dithculties  Avhich  developed 
a  manhood  of  unconunon  streugtli,  and  awakened  in  his  breast  a  deeper  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  to  his  parents  tlian  the  largest  inheritance  of  riches  could 
have  done. 

It  is  easy  for  those  Avho  knew  him  best  to  conceive  that  favoring  circum- 
stauces  might  have  placed  Dr.  Enos  Hoyt  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession, 
in  almost  any  department.  His  medical  studies  were  pursued  with  Dr.  Asa 
Crosby,  of  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  eminent  in  his  day,  and  whose  eminence  has 
descended  iu  his  sons  and  grandsons.  In  the  year  1821  he  received  the  grad- 
uating honors  of  the  medical  department  of  Dartmouth  College ;  established 
himself  in  Nortlifleld,  aiul  early  took,  and  always  maintained,  an  honorable 
position  among  his  compeers.  He  was  for  several  years  Secretary  and  Pres- 
ident of  tlie  New  Hampshire  Centre  District  and  State  Medical  Societies; 
and  had  tinder  his  instruction,  first  and  last,  forty  young  men,  Avho  gradua- 
ted and  took  respectalile  rank  iu  the  profession.  He  had  represented  North- 
field  in  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  and  had  been  a  hard  worker  in 
the  temperance  cause  from  the  start,  and  a  life-long  member  of  the  Congre- 
gatioual  church,  and  one  of  tlie  deacons. 

His  entrance  into  the  sick  room  brought  sunlight  and  Avarmth.  Of  noble 
presence  and  dignified  bearing,  a  heart  of  true  sympathy  and  tenderness,  and 
an  intelligence  Avhich  flashed  out,  he  had  a  remarkable  power  to  inspire  the 
confidence  of  his  patients.  His  diagnosis  Avas  so  quick  and  sure  that  it 
seemed  intuitiA-e.  AVhile  he  kept  to  the  old  I'egime  through  the  Avhole  fifty- 
four  years  of  his  practice,  he  Avas,  iu  the  best  sense,  eclectic.  He  used  his 
own  very  sound  judgment,  and  employed  the  methods  he  kncAv  to  be  best, 
Avhether  laid  doAvn  iu  the  books  or  not.  The  meaning  of  all  Avhich  is,  that 
Dr.  Hoyt  read  the  symptoms  of  disease  as  he  read  music,  and  used  his  OAvn 
excellent  common  sense  in  seeking  a  remedy.  *  *  *  His  remarkably  clear 
perception  made  it  safe  for  him  to  use  violent  remedies  Avhen  they  were  de- 
manded. He  had  great  self-reliance  in  such  cases,  deciding  promptly  and 
with  strong  confidence  on  treatment  Avhich  more  cautious  members  of  the 
profession  pronounced  "bold." 

Dr.  Ho}'t  Avas  a  Christian  in  the  broadest  sense,  as  the  result  of  his  pro- 
found and  settled  belief.  He  had  a  creed,  clear  and  Avell  defined,  received, 
Avith  implicit  faith,  from  the  Bible,  and  Avhich  Avas  aAvellspring  of  life  to  him. 
His  practice  in  his  profession  was  always  large,  but  it  was  a  life-long  princi- 
ple Avith  him  to  make  his  arrangements  so  as  to  be  in  the  house  of  God  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  at  all  the  regular  services  of  the  church.  He  insisted  that 
any  medical  man  could  do  this  if  so  disposed,  and  was  accustomed  to  begin 
as  early  as  Friday  to  get  ready  for  the  Sabbath. 
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His  religious  character  was  developed  and  matured  by  a  conscieotiou 
use  of  God's  appointed  methods,  and  by  much  experience  of  personal  sorrow 
When  a  crushing  calamity  fell  upon  him,  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  in  the  sud' 
den  death  of  his  sou.  Dr.  George  A.  Hoyt,  who  was  associated  with  him  in 
medical  practice,  and  had  already  achieved  a  reputation  for  skill  in  the  pro- 
fession very,  unusual  for  so  young  a  man,  the  father  bowed  his  head  under  the 
terrible  chastening,  and  uttered,  through  streaming  tears,  words  of  meek 
submission  to  God  which  it  was  deeply  afl'ecting  to  liear. 

1,  George  Asa,  b.  September  13,  1825  ;  m.  Maria  Frances  Hem- 
en  way,  of  Framingham  (b.  August  31,  1831),  December  10, 
1851.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1847,  and  received 
a  medical  degree  at  Hanover  in  1851.  He  went  into  prac- 
tice with  his  father,  but  died  October  15,  1857,  leaving  one 
child. 

Francis  Sanger^  b.  May  12,  1854;  m.  in  Boston,  Eva  Den- 
nis, of  New  Portland,  Me.,  (b.  June  29,  1848)  April  6, 
1876.     Now  in  clothing  business  in  Boston. 

2,  Exos  Alpheus,  b.  August  5,  1828;  m.  June  6,  1865,  Emma 
Whiting,  of  MedAvay  (b.  November  30,  1843).  He  spent 
eleven  years  in  California,  returned  and  studied  medicine 
with  his  father  and  at  Dartmouth,  taking  his  medical  degree 
in  1864.  Was  a  surgeon  and  medical  director  in  the  rebel- 
lion, and  a  surgeon  in  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  In  service 
about  two  years  ;  now  practises  in  Natick,  Mass.  Their  chil- 
dren are  : 

1,  Alpheus  Whiting^  h.  August  21,  1866. 

2,  Editft  F.,  b.  February  5,  1871. 

3,  Grace  Croslxj,  b.  March  20,  1876. 

3,  Grace  Crosby,  b.  July  23,  1831 ;  m.  George  William  Bige- 
low,  of  Framingham,  Se2:)tember  4,  1850.  A  merchant  and  a 
deacon  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  still  resides  there. 
Their  children  are : 

1,  George  Dexter^  b.  September  7, 1851 ;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth, taking  the  honors  of  his  class,  in  1873.  Spent 
two  years  as  teacher  in  the  Golden  Gate  Academy,  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  and  is  now  reading  law  in  Boston. 

2,  Enos^  b.  May  5,  1855 ;  educated  at  the  Scientific  School 
in  Worcester,  where  he  remains  a  teacher. 

3,  Grace  Elizabeth,  b.  April  1,  1857. 

A:,  Arthur    Wentworth,  b.  September  22,  1862;  d.  May  20, 

1864. 
5,  Fannie  Eouisa,  b.  January  22,  1871. 

4,  Dixi  Crosby,  b.  August  24,  1833 ;  m.  October  9,  1862,  Abbie 
Louisa  Reed,  of  MedAvay,  Mass.  (b.  April  16,  1843 ;  d.  Ain-il 
7,  1871.)  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1855,  and 
received  his  medical  degree  at  Harvard  in  1860.  He  prac- 
tised in  Milford,  Mass.,  ljut  entered  the  service  as  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  and 
Avas  post  surgeon  at  Fort  Wan-en,  Fort  Macon  and  Newbern. 
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He  died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  from  overwork,  exposure  and 
yelloAV  fever,  November  1,  1854.     They  left  one  child. 
1,  Fannie  Brachet%  b.  May  19,  1864. 

5,  Rhoda  Frances,  b.  October  24,  1842  ;  m.  December  24, 1862i 
John  WentAvorth  Brackett,  of  Boston,  and  d.  October  20, 
1863,  leaving  one  child. 

1,  Franl-   W.,  b.  September,  1863  ;  d.  November  25,  1863. 

11,  PRISCILLA,  b.  September  9,  1807;  d.  P\'bniary  10,1808,  at 
SandAvich. 

12,  RUSSELL,  b.  October  8,  1808;  d.  June  16,  1816,  at  Gilmanton, 
and  buried  in  the  Old  Meeting-house  Ground. 

13,  ALPHEUS,  b.  October  13,  1810,  in  Sandwich,  d.  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  April  17,  1874;  m.  1  Abigail  Grant  Jones  Cutler  (b.  in 
Newbury  port,  March  27,  1809,)  August  27,  1834,  in  Newbury- 
))ort,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Abi  Cheesl)orough  Grant  (Jones) 
Cutler,  who  died  in  Paris,  France,  March  25,  1837 ;  2  Martha 
(b.  March  9,  1833),  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Howard) 
Kingman,  of  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  a  teacher  in  the  Salem 
Normal  School,  then  under  his  superintendence  ;  she  still  resides 
in  Salem.  I  commence  my  notice  of  brother  Aljtheus  bv  giving 
first  the  notice  of  him  in  the  "Class  Memorial  of  1827.""^ 

He  was  prepared  for  college  priucipally  at  Gilmauton  Academy,  under 
tlie  tuition  of  Andrew  Mack,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  John  L.  Parkhurst;  studied,  a 
short  time  with  Rev.  James  Marsh,  D.  D.,  and  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  then 
tutors  in  Dartmouth  College ;  and  was,  one  j'ear,  a  student  in  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy.  After  graduating,  he  taught  Moor's  School  in  Hanover,  oue  year: 
was  tutor  in  Dartmouth  College,  three  years ;  and  passed  a  year  and  a  half 
at  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1833;  and  in  April  of  the  same  year,  l)ecame  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages  and  Literature,  in  Dartmouth  College.  In  1837,  by  a  division  of 
the  department,  he  became  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature ; 
and,  in  1849,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
During  the  years  183r>  and  1887,  he  was  absent  in  Euro|)e  for  the  purposes  of 
travel. 

After  his  resignation  of  the  active  duties  of  his  Professorship  at  Dart- 
mouth, he  resided  chiefly  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  Newburyport,  Mass.,  till 
September,  1854,  when  he  was  appointed  Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  and  Lecturer  in  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  that  State.  These 
oftices  he  retained  till  August,  185(3,  making  Boston,  Mass.,  his  chief  resi- 
dence during  that  time.  In  October,  1857,  he  became  Principal  at  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Salem,  Mass.     He  resigned  this  office  in  July,  1865. 

Prof.  Crosby  has  published  "  A  Greek  and  General  Grammar";  "  Greek 
Tables";  •■  Greek  Lessons ";  an  edition  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  '-Ecloga^ 
Latiua-";  "First  Lessons  in  Geometry";  "A  Letter  of  John  Foster,  with 
Additions";  a  volume  on  "The  Second  Advent";  an  Address,  in  18ii5,  on 
"  The  Position  of  the  Seceded  States,  and  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Geu- 
eral  Government  in  respect  to  them  " ;  Reports  as  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  Principal  of  the  Normal  School ;  and  various  educational  articles, 
chiefly  in  the  "Massachusetts  Teacher,"  of  which  he  was  oue  of  the  editors 
for  several  years.     He  Avas  also  editor,  from  November,  1865,  to  March,  1867, 
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of  "  The  Right  Way,"  a  weekly  sheet,  •'  devoted  to  Recoustruction  on  Equi- 
table Principles,  including  SuflVage  Avitliout  distinction  of  Race  or  Color," 
which  was  distributed  widely,  and  for  tlie  most  part  gratuitously,  through 
the  country,  chiefly  liy  the  liberality  of  Maj.  C4eorge  L.  Stearns,  of  Medford, 
Mass. 

At  his  death  lie  Avas  engaged  in  preparation  foi'  the  press  the 
following  Avoi'k  (I  copy  from  the  i^reface) — 

"The  Anabasis  ov  Xenophon  :  with  copious  notes,  introduction,  map 
of  the  expedition  and  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  a  full  and  complete 
lexicon,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges,  by  Alpheus  Crosby,  late  Profes- 
sor Emeritus  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  Dartmouth  College. 
Edited  from  Professor  Crosby's  MSS.,  by  I.  A.  Spencer,  S.  T.  D.  Professor 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  tlie  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

"  The  present  volume  is  issued  under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  distinguislied  and  lamented  scholar,  whose  name  appears  on  the  title 
page,  had,  for  several  years  past,  been  purposing  to  publish  an  edition  of  the 
Anabasis,  with  notes,  lexicon  and  whatever  else  might  be  desired  to  illustrate 
a  favorite  classic.  He  was  spared  long  enough  to  complete  the  lexicon  to  the 
Anabasis,  and  to  bring  his  Greek  Grammar  and  other  works  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  advanced  scholarship  of  the  present  day,  but  he  was  removed 
from  the  scene  of  all  earthly  labors  ere  he  could  complete  his  plans  and  pur- 
poses in  respect  to  the  edition  of  the  Anabasis,  which  was  announced  last 
year  as  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

"  It  deserves  further  to  be  stated,  that  the  lexicon  to  the  Anabasis  by 
Professor  Crosby  is  by  far  the  most  full  and  complete  of  any  in  the  English 
language,  and  evidences  the  patient  care,  thorough  scholarship,  and  supe- 
rior judgment  and  skill  of  the  lamented  author." 

Mrs.  Cutler  was  a  daughter  of  John  Coffin  Jones,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Boston,  but  lived  with  uncle  Tristram  Coffin,  wdio  had 
married  a  sister  of  Mr.  Jones  for  his  second  wife,  in  Newburyport, 
and  there  married  Mr.  Cutler,  a  young  merchant  of  Newburyport. 
Mr.  Cutler  died  in  Boston,  May  9,  1848,  and  Mrs.  Cutler  in  New- 
buryport.  May  17,  1854.  Uncle  Coffin  was  the  darling  brother  and 
uncle  in  the  family,  and  Mrs.  Cutler,  though  connected  with  the 
Coffin  family  only  by  the  marriage  of  her  aunt  wdth  uncle  Coffin,  yet 
not  only  lived  in  the  family,  bitt  became  a  pet  and  a  power  in 
the  whole  Coffin  circle.  She  was  lovely  in  her  piety,  confiding  and 
tender  in  her  affections,  critical  and  earnest  in  life's  duties,  delicate 
and  timid  in  social  intercourse,  and,  long  an  invalid,  was  beloved  and 
cherished  by  all  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Mrs.  Cutler  was  a  most  in- 
timate fjiend  of  my  wife  and  constant  correspondent  during  her 
life.  She  doted  upon  the  daughter,  her  only  child,  and  would  not  be 
separated  from  her  and  was  her  teacher  in  most  of  the  branches  of 
her  education.  The  daughter  w^as  tenderly  cared  for  at  home  and  se- 
cured all  the  advantages  and  amenities  of  refined  society  and  social  cul- 
ture. Alpheus'  engagement  and  marriage  to  Miss  Cutler  were  occa- 
sions of  great  pleasure  among  all  friends  and  acquaintances.  Her 
days  were  few  on  earth,  but  full  of  interest  and  pleasure  to  her 
friends,  and  of  consecration  to  the  duties  of  the  church. 

I  have  had  great  anxiety  from  the  commencement  of  this  work 
about  the  notice  of  brother  Alpheus.  I  feel  unequal  to  the  task. 
His  early  mental  development  was  so  extraordinary ;  his  themes  of 
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study,  fields  of  ijiqiiiry  and  acquired  treasures  of  kiiowledoe  so 
varied,  and  some  of  theni  so  abstruse,  that  I  feel  hardly  qualified  to 
present  him  to  my  friends  with  proper  credit  to  him  in  his  life-woi'k 
or  credit  to  myself  for  undertaking  it.  If  I  had  not  other  evidence 
than  mere  recollection  of  his  precocity  I  should  hardly  expect  your 
entire  credence  of  ray  statements.  In  fact  I  should  call  in  question 
my  own  present  convictions.  It  has  been  always  said  he  was  fitted 
for  college  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  that  fact  seemed  to  be  at  last 
resting  upon  my  recollection  of  the  tradition,  as  the  men  who  knew 
it  in  1'820  have  passed  away.  I  have  gathered  up  letters  to  me  from 
Alpheus  and  others  of  the  family  which  throw  light  upon  his  pro- 
gress up  to  his  entering  college,  and  Avhich  establish  beyond  a  per- 
rtdventure  his  great  precocity.  My  recollections,  however,  to  one 
point,  are  earlier  than  the  w^ritten  evidence. 

It  did  not  seem  especially  remarkable  that  he  learned  to  talk 
very  young,  or  picked  out  his  letters  (large  and  small)  from  scraps 
of  waste  paper,  and  learned  to  read  at  three  or  four  years  of  age ; 
but  when  it  was  noticed  that  he  was  trying  to  learn  whatever  the 
scholars  about  the  house  were  studying  in  school,  he  attracted  great 
attention  in  the  family.  So  many  of  the  older  members  of  the 
family  had  left  home,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  have  academy 
scholars  and  medical  students  boarding  Avith  us,  so  that  schools  and 
lessons  made  up  the  household  routine  of  every  day,  and,  althouoh 
he  was  the  playful  little  rogue,  he  was  also  the  little  pet  of  all,  and 
all  were  ready  to  answer  his  questions  and  give  liim  a  lift.  As  I 
recollect  his  habits  in  those  early  days  of  his  life  and  have  followed 
his  mental  culture  through  life,  his  leading  remarkable  intellectual 
1  tower  did  not  rest  so  much  upon  his  memory  as  upon  his  mar- 
A'ellous  power  of  concentration,  by  which  the  faculties  and  re- 
sources of  the  mind  were  fully  and  intently  directed  to  the 
subject  he  was  pursuing,  withdrawing  him,  for  the  time,  al- 
most completely,  from  surrounding  influences  and  impressions ; 
study  made  him  lose  himself  to  all  else ;  he  seemed  to  forget  time, 
place  and  proprieties  for  the  time  being;  he  would  get  on  his  knees 
before  a  chair  with  his  books,  then  on  the  floor,  roll  about,  study  on 
the  floor  by  fii-e-light,  tumble  from  the  seats  in  the  school  room, 
often  called  to  order,  when  sprawling  about  to  the  amusement  of 
the  scholars,  so  unconscious  that  he  could  not  conceal  his  mortifica- 
tion at  reproof,  his  mind  being  absolutely  absorbed,  and  the  lesson 
thereby  engraved  without  any  complication  of  other  thoughts,  or 
external  impressions.  He  was  irrepressible  in' his  sjiorts  and  fun. 
On  his  way  to  school  in  his  sixth  year,  his  brother  Russell,  two  years 
older,  had  great  trouble  to  get  him  along  to  school ;  he  would  throAv 
stones  at  everything,  and  stoj)  to  look  at  everything,  as  if  the  pres- 
ent thought  possessed  him  to  the  exclusion  of  all  purpose  to  get  to 
school.  Russell  was  a  grave,  sober  boy,  and  l)rought  home  daily 
accounts  of  Alpheus'  waywardness ;  but  he  was  sweet-tempered, 
docile,  affectionate  and  submissive,  very  conscientious  and  truthful 
from  the  start.  I  cannot  now  remember  the  successive  branches  of 
study  in  his  early  school  life;  but  I  well  recollect  the  family  were 
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all  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  dangerously  precocious,  and 
therefore  was  allowed  only  to  gain  knowledge  as  he  desired  without 
pressing  hiiu  forward,  and  yet  our  delight  and  pride  in  his  progress 
did  not  much  hinder  him,  I  tliink.  I  can  now  only  leave  my  friends 
to  imagine  what  he  must  have  studied  and  conquered  before  the  date 
of  my  first  written  evidence  of  his  position  as  a  scholar. 

His  first  letter  bears  date,  "  Gilmanton,  April  11,  1819,"  when 
he  was  <m]y  eight  years  and  a  half  old ^  in  a  round  and  fair  hand  : 

Deak  Brother  :  As  you  have  not  written  to  nie  I  think  I  will  myself 
commence  epistolary  correspondence.  Our  family  is  in  a  good  state  of  health. 
We  have  Ave  boarders  (giving  names).  Mr.  Mack  (preceptor)  has  forty 
scholars,  nine  of  which  study  Latin.  I  expect  to  go  through  the  Georgics 
this  week,  and  wish  ,you  would  send  me  Cicero's  Orations  that  I  may  have  it 
to  begin  with  Burleigh  and  French  the  nineteenth  of  this  month.  I  am  now 
in  the  third  l)ook  of  the  Georgics,  get  12.5  lines  a  day.  Write  soon  and  send 
by  the  first  opportunity,  and  oblige 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

Alpheus  Croshy. 

Sister  Sarah  wrote  on  the  back  side  of  the  sheet  that  she  "  had 
been  contending  with  him  to  write  first,  but  he  will  not  consent." 

Dixi  writes  imder  date  of  December  4, 1819  :  "Alpheus  makes 
great  progress  in  arithmetic ;  he  is  now  working  miscellaneous  ques- 
tions in  vulgar  fractions."  And  again  in  December  19,  1819:  "Al- 
pheus is  in  the  roots.''''     (He  was  noAV  nine  years  and  two  months  old.) 

In  the  winter  of  1819-20  he  was  with  brother  Josiah  in  Epsom, 
and  recited  to  Kev.  Jonathan  Curtis,  a  careful  scholar  and  accus- 
tomed to  teach.     I  begin  now  his  letters  to  me  while  there : 

Epsoji,  Fel).  y,  1820.     (9  years  4  months  old.) 

Dear  Brother  :  According  to  our  agreement  we  will  begin  our  corres- 
pondence with  free  letters.  I  received  your  letter  last  night  and  now  intend 
to  return  it.  Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Grace,  also  Virgil  and  some 
other  things.  But  my  Virgil  now  is  of  no  use,  for  I  begau  Sallust  this  morn- 
ing. I  was  forced  when  I  1st  came  down  here  to  borrow  a  Virgil,  and  when 
I  received  Sallust,  I  did  not  recite  in  it  as  Mr.  Curtis  had  none,  but  yesterday 
he  got  one  and  now  I  intend  to  recite  at  noon  in  Sallust  and  at  night  in  the 
Testament  (Greek.)  Thursday  afternoon  I  make  Latin.  As  to  my  journal  I 
have  made  a  book  and  intend  beginning  to-day.  I  did  not  recite  yesterday 
as  Mr.  Curtis  was  gone  to  an  association  of  ministers  in  Deerfield.  In 
Grace's  letter  she  wrote  that  S.  M.  was  \-ery  siek.  That  Dixi  was  at  home 
last  Saturday  not  very  well,  and  that  she  had  not  received  any  information 
concerning  Sally.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  sister  G.  yesterday  P.  M.,  and  sent 
it  and  a  toy  for  T.  R.  (a  brother  then  four  .years  old.) 

Give  my  love  to  President  Brown  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Yours,  A.  C. 

Epsom,  Feb.  23,  1820. 

Josiah  writes  :  "  Alpheus  makes  very  good  proficiency  in  his 
studies — likes  Sallust  very  much.  Mr.  Curtis  says  it  affords  him 
much  pleasure  to  hear  his  recitations ;  says  he  never  has  to  tell  him 
a  thing  twice.     In  Greek  he  says  he  never  saAv  any  one  give  a  more 
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literal  translation  than  he  does ;  that  he  should  not  suspect  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  renders  his  lessons  that  he  had  ever  read  the 
English  translations  ;  he  has  lately  paid  very  particular  attention  to 
prepositions  and  conjugations,  their  relations,"  etc. 

Under  date  of  February  23,  1820,  he  says :  As  for  my  jourual  I  have 
gotten  2  sections  iu  Sallust  from  my  begiuning  it.  My  lessons  iu  Greek  since 
the  commencement  of  the  jourual  average  but  18  for  a  lesson.  I  should  be 
verj^  glad  to  have  an  ancient  map  and  the  P.  Master  says  it  cau  be  doubled 
up  and  sent  free  by  the  mail.  I  wish  you  to  write  plainer  than  you  do ;  you 
write  OS  and  as  just  alike  and  ns  and  ms,  and  do  not  be  so  particular  about 
punctuation.  I  should  be  much  pleased  if  you  would  send  me  Worcester's 
Greek  Grammar. 

Tuus  Frater,  A.  C. 

Ai'RiL  12,  1820. 
As  to  the  translation  I  will  now  forward,  part  of  Cato's  speech  (about  a 
dozen  lines).     I  am  now  in  the  14  section  of  Jugurthau  war.     My  lesson  this 
forenoon  carried  me  to  Telos.     I  am  through  the  Testament  and  glad  of  it 
too.    (Gi'eek  Testament.)  Adieu.     A.  C. 

This  last  letter  finds  him  just  nine  and  a  half  years  old.  He 
had  finished  the  Greek  Testament  and  all  the  Latin  required  for 
admission  to  Dartmouth  College.  He  had,  too,  been  over  all  the 
earlier  studies  in  English,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  writing 
and  algebra.  Father  did  not  know  what  course  to  take  with  him. 
His  health  was  perfect,  and  his  mind  elastic  and  without  any  sign 
of  fatigue.  He  would  take  books  to  bed  with  him  and  attack 
them  in  the  early  morning.  He  told  his  father  one  night  on  his 
going  to  bed,  that  he  could  not  get  the  answer  to  one  of  his  sums. 
"  Well,"  said  the  father,  "  I  will  show  you  in  the  morning  " ;  but  at 
his  waking  in  the  morning  the  father  was  informed  he  had  found 
how  to  do  it. 

He  was  full  of  play,  too,  and  ready  to  try  his  hand  at  any  fun 
or  sport  which  sprung  up  around  him.  His  flexibility,  courage  and 
strength  were,  for  the  occasion,  as  active  and  exhaustive  as  his  dili- 
gence and  devotion  when  at  his  lessons.  He  was  bland  and  amiable, 
never  disturbed  by  calls  for  family  service  from  his  books,  or  occa- 
sional criticisms  and  doubts  of  older  scholars  of  the  verity  of  his 
acquisitions.  He  was  still  a  little  boy,  by  no  means  large  of  his  age, 
little  and  merry  with  a  full  amount  of  boyishness,  and  yet  with  men- 
tal acumen  and  vigor,  with  j^ower  of  acquisition  which  pleased,  as- 
tonished and  frightened  the  loving  household.  Father  concluded 
to  let  me  take  him  to  Hanover  with  me  for  my  last  term  in  col- 
lege, and  let  the  college  professors  hear  him  in  the  several  branches 
of  study  to  w^hicli  he  had  attended,  and  advise  what  plan  of  educa- 
tion they  would  recommend  for  his  future  progi-ess.  I  took  him  to 
Hanover  in  the  spring  of  1820.  He  was  then  about  six  months 
under  ten  years  of  age.  Rufus  Choate,  then  tutor,  instructed  him  in 
Greek,  and  James  Marsh,  also  tutor,  afterwards  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  gave  him  lessons  in  Latin,  Both  gentlemen  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  and  admiration  of  his  attainments  and  schol- 
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ai'ship — at  both  his  boyish  simplicity  and  at  his  scholarly  powers. 
Professor  Adams  said  he  should  like  to  see  how  he  would  manage 
Euclid,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  trial  on  that  pretty  hard  road  to 
travel  for  most  scholars  in  their  sophomore  year,  the  professor  gave 
in  to  the  admiration  of  the  tutors.  He  was  very  busy  in  seeing 
everything,  learning  what  he  could  of  everything  about  the  college, 
glancing  at  the  books  in  the  libraries  and  visiting  the  people.  After 
being  with  him  some  time  in  one  of  the  libraries,  looking  over  the 
books,  the  bell  rang  for  dinner.  I  said,  "  Come,  Alpheus,  we  must 
go,  and  lock  up."  He  said,  "  No ;  lock  me  in,  and  I  will  go  without 
my  dinner."  He  was  so  childlike  and  unassuming,  and  seemed  to 
think  so  little  of  his  acquisitions,  that  he  won  the  love  and  favor 
of  all. 

While  the  gentlemen  who  had  instructed  him  were  ready  to  say 
he  was  qualified  for  admission  to  college,  they  could  not  advise  it, 
for  three  years  at  least,  that  .he  might  obtain  the  fair  and  full  benefit 
of  a  collegiate  course ;  and  yet  they  thought  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  hold  him  back  from  studies  which  must  necessarily  make  him 
too  familiar  with  college  studies  to  give  proper  amount  of  labor  for 
good  habits  of  study  when  he  did  come. 

He  was  taken  home  again  and  placed  under  Mr.  Mack  to  kill 
time,  rather  than  to  advance  his  studies  in  any  particular  depart- 
ment of  study.  But  in  1821,  Mr.  John  L.  Parkhurst,  a  graduate  at 
Brown  University,  and  a  student  for  three  years  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  Andover,  and  a  teacher  of  good  repute,  came  to  Gil- 
manton  as  preceptor,  and  Alpheus  was  at  once  put  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew.  In  the  autumn  of  1822  he  was  sent  to  Exeter  academy, 
and  while  there  a  year,  I  find  now  only  three  letters  giving  account 
of  him. 

In  the  first,  February,  1823,  he  writes  me:  "Examination 
day  before  school ;  I  have  to  be  examined  in  Majora,  Livy  and 
Terence ;  I  shall  depart  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock  for  Epsom.  Al- 
pheus." 

And  the  second  from  brother  Josiah,  February  23 :  "  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Alpheus,  and  have  seen  Mrs.  Chadwick 
(lady  with  whom  A.  boarded)  ;  he  flourishes  greatly  in  the  advanced 
class.  Dr.  Abbot  (principal)  says  Crosby  is  a  fine  fellow.  Mrs.  C. 
says  he  studies  one  and  one-half  hours  every  evening  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  is  reading  history." 

The  third,  dated  Exeter,  March  13, 1823  :  "  Our  class  has  been 
put  to  reviewing  Lacroix  for  a  morning  lesson.  I  went  over  it  last 
term,  and  of  course  it  is  easy.  At  noon  Thucydides,  afternoon  Vir- 
gil, 200  lines.  We  expect  a  Greek  parsing  match  this  term  towards 
the  end  of  it ;  I  expect  to  get  screwed  well  in  it,  I  am  not  reading 
any  particular  book  now  ;  I  have  finished  Guy  Mannering,  and  have 
enjoyed  Dominie's  superlatives  as  much  as  you  jji-edicted.  Yours 
affectionately,  Alpheus." 

Not  quite  yet  thirteen  years  old  he  entered  college  at  the  fall 
term  of  1823.  He  was  placed  in  Professor  Shurtleff's  family  to 
board,  and  continued  with  him  through  college,  but  at  first  roomed 
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in  a  small  building  next  door  to  Professor  Shnrtleff,  called  the 
"  Lyceum."  We  had  found  a  young  man  from  Epsom,  John  San- 
born, a  scholar  of  Rev.  Mr.  Curtis'  fitting,  half  a  dozen  years  older 
than  Alpheus,  a  quiet,  thoughtful  person,  to  room  witli  him,  and  to 
exercise  all  the  parental  care  over  him  he  might  be  able.  He  was 
so  far  advanced  in  his  studies  that  he  seemed  to  give  little  attention 
the  first  term  to  class  lessons,  and  devoted  himself  to  miscellaneous 
reading,  boyish  sports  and  freshmen  amusements.  Our  fears  and 
anxieties  had  long  centered  at  this  experimental  point.  A  little  boy, 
placed  in  companionship  with  young  men  four  to  six  years  older, 
but  about  as  many  years  younger  in  college  studies,  exposed  to  flat- 
tery, confiding  and  generous  to  new  admirers,  free  from  jtarental 
watching  and  advice,  Ave  all  felt,  might  easily  be  drawn  or  turned 
away  from  his  simple  childhood  life  to  the  seductiA^e  temptations 
and  snares  of  early  college  influences.  But  every  scholar  and  teacher 
appeared  to  fold  him  in  his  arms  and  shield  him  from  all  possible 
danger.  He  was  a  practical  illustration  of  the  child's  ansAver,  that 
"the  reason  everybody  loved  her  w^as  because  she  loved  everybody." 
He  maintained  his  position  through  college  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
loving  all  and  beloved  by  all  in  that  most  peculiar  love  which  schol- 
ars entertain  for  each  other.  He  wore  the  costume  of  the  boy  with 
his  child's  collar  falling  over*  his  shoulders  to  his  senior  year,  and 
left  college  as  pure  and  almost  as  childlike  as  when  he  entered — for 
he  Avas  still  a  little  short  of  seventeen  years  of  age — was  youthful 
for  his  age,  not  only  timid  but  diflSdent,  and,  outside  his  books,  by 
no  means  demonstrative.  He  had  grasped  and  appropriated  CA^ery 
study  in  the  college  curriculum  without  forming  any  especial  par- 
tiality. To  say  he  was  loved  and  admired  by  scholars.  Faculty  and 
citizens  is  faint  praise ;  and,  though  a  brother,  I  may  be  excused  for 
thus  minutely  recording  the  early  incidents  of  his  life,  now^  that  he  has 
left  us,  and  as  most  also  of  his  class-mates  who  kncAA"  and  loved  him 
are  fast  following  him  ;  his  teachers  are  all  gone,  and  I  seem  to  be 
left  to  giA'e  the  commencement  of  an  extraordinary  life,  a  life  of 
marvellous  mental  beginning  and  of  continued  poA\'er  and  enlarge- 
ment to  its  end  of  nearly  sixty-four  years,  as  critical,  strong  and 
copious  as  at  any  other  moment.  He  was  in  working  health  all  his 
life.  Upon  his  return  to  Hanover  as  professor,  he  became  a  disciple 
of  Dr.  Mussey  in  his  Grahamite  notions,  not  only  rejecting  animal 
food,  but  making  his  friends  anxious  at  his  abstinence  from  many  arti- 
cles of  agreeable  food  which  they  thought  not  only  invigorating,  but 
absolutely  necessary  for  both  mind  and  body.  He  persisted,  how- 
ever, in  A'ery  spare  and  simple  diet  through  life.  I  have  no  doubt 
his  great  Avatchfulness  over  his  table  habits  gaA^e  him  uniform  health, 
evenness  of  temper  and  cheerfulness  of  spirits.  I  present  him,  there- 
fore, as  CAadence  against  the  common  doctrine  that  Aery  precocious 
children  are  short-lived,  for  his  last  sickness  seized  him  Avhile  in  the 
midst  of  preparing  for  the  press  one  of  his  most  scholarly  books, 
and  that  sickness  did  not  originate  in  any  mental  failure,  but  from 
incidental  exposure  and  neglect  of  early  symptoms  when  he  believed 
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he  had  only  taken  cold  and  was  rheumatic,  while  he  studied  with 
his  books  upon  his  bed  till  his  fate  was  sealed. 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Tenney : 

It  is  very  pleasant  for  me  to  bring  back  before  me  your  brother  as  I  re- 
member liim  at  the  comraeucemeut  of  our  college  life.  He  was,  as  you  know, 
a  boy  of  twelve  years,  dressed  in  a  boy's  jacket  with  a  ruffled  siiirt,  collar 
coming  down  over  his  shoulders,  such  as  boys  wore  iu  those  days — playful 
as  a  kitteu,  and  as  innocent  as  the  purest-minded  girl.  He  was  probably  the 
best  fitted  ^as  the  phrase  is)  for  college,  of  any  member  of  the  class.  He  had, 
I  believe,  gone  over  all  the  studies  of  the  sophomore  year.  Without  any  ap- 
parent effort  he  maintained  his  pre-eminence  through  his  entire  college  course, 
not  only  in  the  languages,  but  also  in  mathematics  and  mental  philosophy. 
My  recollection  is  that  he  had  committed  to  memory  all  the  Greek  primitives 
before  he  left  college,  yet  with  all  his  pre-eminence  as  a  scholar  he  never 
seemed  to  have  the  remotest  consciousness  that  there  was  anything  remark- 
able about  himself.  We  had  ambitious  men  in  the  class  and  some  bitter  rival- 
ries, but  no  one  ever  thought  of  questioning  his  position.  In  short,  he  was 
both  the  pet  and  pride  of  the  class ;  his  conscientiousness  as  a  boy  was 
that  which  characterized  him  as  a  man.  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  done 
a  consciously  wrong  thing  for  his  right  hand.  I  remember  being  with  him 
one  Sabbath,  when  a  letter  was  handed  him  from  home,  and  his  views  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  Sabbath  were  such  that  he  would  not  open  it  until  the  Sab- 
bath was  passed.  I  mention  this,  not  to  illusti'ate  the  earnestness  of  his  con- 
science, but  simply  to  show  its  authority  over  him. 

As  your  brother  was  the  youngest  of  the  class,  I  was  one  of  the  oldest, 
but  from  the  commencement  of  our  class  life  our  intimacy  was  constant.  I 
could  very  readily  tell  why  I  was  attracted  to  him,  but  his  friendship  for  me 
I  could  never  understand ;  sure  I  was  that  I  never  loved  any  other  man  as  I 
did  him ;  he  visited  me  a  number  of  times ;  as  I  was  at  his  home  in  Salem 
not  long  before  his  lamented  death,  he  seemed  to  me  the  same  at  the  end  as 
he  was  at  the  beginning,  one  of  the  best,  lovable  and  remarkable  men  I  ever 
knew,  and  the  world  has  seemed  to  be  poorer  ever  since  he  left  it. 

His  classmate,  Hon.  Alfred  Kittredge,  now  of  Haverhill,  Mass., 
writes : 

When  your  brother  entered  college  he  was  very  young.  He  appeared 
youthful,  and  seemed  much  younger  than  any  of  us.  He  was  the  youngest 
member  of  the  class.  He  was  very  modest,  unassuming,  seldom  spoke  in 
class  meetings,  and  though  the  first  scholar  in  the  class,  he  never  manifested 
any  appearance  which  would  indicate  that  he  knew  he  was  the  leading  scholar 
in  the  class,  and  he  maintained  this  appearance  during  his  college  life.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  hauteur  or  conceit  about  him,  but  he  was  very  respect- 
ful to  his  fellows  and  treated  all  of  them  iu  a  very  gentlemanly  and  courteous 
manner.  *  *  *  *  jje  roomed  and  boarded  with  Professor  Shurtleff,  I 
think,  during  his  four  years  of  college  life.  He  was  a  faithful  student,  sel- 
dom if  ever  absent  from  recitation,  and  excelled  us  all  iu  all  branches  of 
study.  He  was  first  scholar  in  the  languages  as  well  as  mathematics,  and  I 
do  not  recollect  of  hearing  a  doubt,  by  any  member  of  the  class,  that  he  was 
not  the  leading  scholar  of  his  class. 

From  Rev.  J.  R.  Converse,  Burlington,  Vt. 

When  the  freshman  class  at  Dartmouth  College  assembled,  in  September, 
1823,  for  their  first  recitation,  sitting  in  alphabetical  order,  I  found  at  my  left 
hand  a  most  interesting  youth,  apparently  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old, 
dressed  as  small  boys  were  then  accustomed  to  be  dressed,  with  a  ruffled  col- 
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lar,  turned  back  over  his  coat  collar.  When  the  roll  of  the  class  was  called, 
he  answered  to  the  name  of  Alpheus  Crosby. 

I  was  quite  in  love  with  him  at  once— so  youthful,  so  genial  and  intelli- 
gent ;  and  a  mutual  attachment  sprang  up  between  us,  which  ended  only  with 
his  useful  life.  We  were  often  together  out  of  study  hours.  He  boarded 
across  the  park,  at  Professor  Shurtlefl"'s. 

I  recollect  one  peculiar  habit  of  his.  In  the  coldest  winter  weather,  I 
never  knew  him  to  wear  an  overcoat  or  cloak  in  coming  to  his  morning  reci- 
tation, but  he  would  come  to  his  seat  in  the  recitation  room,  and  nestle  under 
my  large,  camlet  cloak,  to  keep  himself  warm.  Thirty  years  after  gradua- 
ting, at  a  meeting  of  our  class,  he  inquired  of  me  "  what  had  become  of  the 
camlet  cloak?" 

As  a  scholar,  I  think  your  brother  had  no  superior  in  a  class  of  fifty. 
Cleveland  and  Crosby  were  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  class ; 
they  received  equal  honors  at  their  graduation.  As  a  linguist,  your  brother 
had  no  superior.  He  was  a  man  of  solid  talents,  of  prudent  deportment,  and 
of  most  genial  manners. 

He  i^assed,  at  once,  from  the  halls  of  college  to  the  preceptor- 
ship  of  "Moor's  Charity  School,"  an  institution  connected  with  the 
college,  where  young  men  were  fitted  for  college  and  the  best  schol- 
ars of  the  town  were  allowed  to  receive  instruction.  At  the  end  of 
a  year,  before  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  he  was  appointed  a  tutor, 
and  remained  three  years.  He  then  spent  nearly  tAvo  years  in  the 
Theological  Semmary  at  Andover.  In  April,  1833,  Avhen  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  years  old,  he  was  given  the  professorship  of  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  in  his  alma  mater.  During  these  years  his  in- 
terest and  acquirements  centered  upon  the  Greek  language  and  liter- 
ature, notwithstanding  his  well-known  love  and  knowledge  of  math- 
ematics, which  afterwards  developed  in  a  work  on  geometry.  Of 
his  character  as  a  teacher  and  scholar  in  the  various  positions  he 
filled  to  his  severing  his  connection  with  the  college,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  speak,  nor  of  the  results  of  his  life-work,  but  shall  give  you  the 
opinions  of  others.  Personally,  I  only  know  the  college  pupils  of  his 
time,  as  I  have  met  them,  had  only  words  of  great  love  and  great 
admiration  of  him  as  a  teacher,  and  great  respect  for  his  gentlemanly 
bearing  and  kindliness.  I  am  happy  to  give  a  place  for  some  of  them 
to  speak. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Chase,  Princii:»al  of  the  High  School  in  Lowell,  of 
the  class  of  1839,  says : 

I  have  had  many  laborious,  faithful  teachers,  but  only  one  genius,  and 
that  was  Professor  Alpheus  Crosby.  He  was  accurate  upon  a  point  not  be- 
cause he  appeared  to  have  looked  it  up  iu  the  books,  but  because  he  instinct- 
ively knew  it.  It  was  in  the  Greek  that  I  was  instructed  by  him,  and  I  clearly 
recall,  at  this  day,  the  expression  of  his  face,  as  he  explained  it  to  us.  He 
seemed  to  revel  in  the  beautiful  thoughts  and  splendid  conceptions  of  the 
great  dramatists.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  so  anxious  as  most  teachers,  that 
our  recitations  should  show  our  critical  grammatical  knowledge,  but  rather 
that  we  should  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  wonderful  creations  of  the  great 
minds  of  antiquity.  He  loved  to  teach.  It  seemed  to  be  his  delight  to  tell 
others  wdiat  he  had  so  much  enjoyed  himself.  It  was  the  study  of  his  Greek 
grammar  that  first  gave  me  a  love  for  the  noble  language  of  ancient  Greece. 
I  know  of  no  grammar  that  has  so  few  bones  and  so  much  meat  iu  it.  One 
can  really  enjoy  reading  it  in  an  idle  hour !  It  so  clearly  reveals  the  fact  that 
that  most  beautiful  of  languages,  with  all  its  sw^eetness  and  euphony,  is  but 
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a  transcript  of  the  mind  of  the  race  of  men  that  knew  more  of  beauty,  of 
taste  and  of  philosophy  than  all  the  ancient  world  besides.  Professor  Crosby 
entered  into  the  secret  chambers  of  Greek  thought,  and  became  himself  a 
Greek,  and  seemed  to  feel  a  perpetual  flow  of  delight,  as  he  told  to  oth'ers 
what  seemed  so  charming  to  himself.  Others  might  compel  an  indolent  stu- 
dent to  devote  more  time  and  study  to  liis  lessons,  but  none  could  equal  him 
in  leading  those  who  loved  to  follow,  into  the  "green  pastures"  and  "sweet 
fields  "  of  the  domain  of  learning. 

Hon.  George  Stevens,  District  Attorney,  of  the  class  of  1849, 
says: 

My  acquaintance  with  Professor  Crosby  began  upon  my  admission  to  col- 
lege. My  preparation  in  Greek  was  imperfect,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage was  quite  limited.  His  manner  of  dealing  with  and  instructing  the 
class,  soon  Avon  my  admiration,  love  and  respect  for  him,  and  opened  to  me 
a  new  and  unexpected  source  of  pleasure  in  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. The  primitive  simplicity,  the  euphony,  sweetness,  and  artistic  per- 
fection of  the  lauguage  awakened  a  response  and  an  appreciation  which  only 
those  who  are  like  him  can  feel.  This  appi'eciation  of  the  beauties  of  his 
favorite  language,  kindled  in  him  an  enthusiastic  love  for  it.  His  manner  of 
teaching  imparted  something  of  this  same  enthusiasm  in  the  students.  The 
thoroughness  of  his  instruction,  his  perfect  courtesy  towards  all  the  students, 
the  extreme  kindness  with  which  he  always  treated  them,  his  constant  mild- 
ness and  equanimity  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  iu  the  face  even  of  rude 
conduct  and  inexcusable  ignorance  of  the  lesson,  his  great  love  and  supreme 
devotion  to  his  duties,  apparent  to  all,  won  the  love  and  respect,  and  gave 
him  the  control  of  every  student  under  him,  which  no  sternness  or  severity 
could  ever  have  secured.  I  never  knew  the  least  disobedience  to  him  or  the 
slightest  disrepect  shown  towards  him,  either  in  his  presence  or  absence. 
The  great  simplicity,  purity  and  honesty  of  his  character,  was  a  perfect  shield 
to  him  against  all  attacks,  in  word  or  act,  open  or  covert.  I  consider  him, 
after  years  of  reflection  and  experience,  the  best  teacher  I  ever  had  ;  and  of 
all  the  impressions  of  the  teachers  of  my  boyhood  and  youth,  those  made 
by  him  upon  me  I  find  are  the  deepest  and  most  lasting,  and  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centur}^,  are  the  dearest  to  me. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Cutler,  who  had  long  before  retired  from 
business  u2:>on  ample  property  and  had  had  but  little  else  to  do  but 
to  care  for  his  invalid  wife,  Alpheus  was  deeply  tried  by  an  imperi- 
ous and  yet  affectionate  duty  calling  him  from  teaching  to  the  per- 
sonal care  of  Mrs.  Cutler.  Family  means  and  income  had  now 
placed  him  above  dependence  upon  remunerative  labor,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  called  by  gratitude,  by  affection,  by  his  instinctive  kind- 
ness, to  do  all  in  his  power  to  comfort  her  in  her  sickness,  alleviate 
her  loneliness  and  gently  care  for  her  during  her  failing  years.  Leav- 
ing his  professorship,  he  took  his  books  along,  and,  carrying  out  his 
life  purposes  as  best  he  might,  sought  also  usefulness  in  various  fields 
of  outside  labor,  not  interfering  with  filial  duties. 

My  brother's  bonne  homme,  his  benevolence,  his  suavity  of  man- 
ners, his  great  kindliness,  his  love  of  freedom  and  equality  before 
the  law  for  all,  without  regard  to  sex,  color  or  nationality,  made  him 
as  marked  a  character  as  his  Greek  books  ;  these  principles  were  just 
as  intuitively  and  inflexibly  fixed  as  incentives  to  action  as  his  geo- 
metric problems  or  Greek  roots,  and  he  could  no  more  disorganize 
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them, in  his  convictions  than  repudiate  the  multiplication  table.  He 
hated  wrong  as  violently  as  he  loved  right,  and  he  sought  ever  to 
widen  and  brighten  the  margin  between  them,  that  there  sliould  be 
no  shading  or  twilight  to  mar  their  diverging  lines.  Evei-y  move- 
ment in  charity  in  our  eventful  time,  every  o}»ening  field  for  moral 
or  political  improvement,  for  cultivation  of  learning  by  associated 
action  and  individual  effort,  found  in  him  a  sympatliizer,  promoter 
and  wise  builder.  He  hated  oppression,  and  Avas  early  in  the  peace, 
temperance  and  abolition  societies,  and  to  them  he  gave  words  of 
conHdence,  quiet  labors,  pure  example,  social  influence  and  ready 
means  as  he  had  opportunity. 

I  cannot  pass  from  my  personal  recollections  of  his  career,  to 
present  the  opinions  and  commendations  of  others,  without  bearing 
a  family  testimony  to  his  untiring  devotion  to  us  all  in  his  great  love, 
in  his  ministries  of  kindness  and  esj^ecial  sympathies  and  favor  to- 
wards those  of  us  who  were  in  a  situation  to  receive  his  assistance. 
To  say  he  was  beloved  in  the  family,  that  he  was  respected  and 
admired,  that  his  visits  always  brought  sitnlight  and  consolation,  and 
that  his  frequent  letters  to  ns  all  were  filled  with  affection,  counsel  and 
encouragement,  is  all  very  well,  bixt  wholly  inadequate  to  •  express 
the  love  and  admiration  the  whole  family  bore  for  him  from  the 
earliest  to  the  last  days  of  his  life.     He  was  the  "  brother  beloved." 

From  Professor  Hagar's  notice  in  the  Weto  England  Journal 
of  Education  : 

Prof.  Alplieus  Crosby,  whose  death  occurred  in  Salem,  Mass.,  on  the  17th 
of  last  April,  was  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  a  scholar,  and  was  so 
much  esteemed  as  a  man,  that  a  notice  of  his  life  and  labors,  more  extended 
than  has  hitherto  appeared,  is  justly  due  his  memory. 

Professor  Crosby  very  early  showed  remarkable  power  In  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  He  learned  the  rudimentary  branches  of  education  almost 
without  a  teacher.  Mathematics,  Latiu  and  Greek  came  to  him  almost  by 
intuitiou.  AVhen  engaged  in  study,  he  was  so  deeply  absorbed  that  he  seemed 
wholly  unconscious  of  time,  place,  or  surroundings.  When  in  his  tenth  year 
he  was  taken  to  Hanover,  the  seat  of  Dai'tmouth  College,  and  was  placed 
temporarily  under  Professor  Adams  in  Algebra  and  Euclid,  under  Professor 
James  Marsh  in  Latin,  and  under  Tutor  JRufus  Choate  in  Greek ;  and  these 
gentlemen  pronounced  him  titted  for  college.  He  was  then  returned  to  Gil- 
mantou  Academy,  and,  to  prevent  him  from  trespassing  upon  college  studies, 
he  was  put  to  the  study  of  Helirew,  under  the  Rev.  John  L.  Parkhurst,  who 
was  well  knowu  as  a  ripe  scholar.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to  Exeter  Acad- 
exaj  to  bridge  over,  with  various  studies,  the  months  which  his  friends 
thought  must  be  passed  before  he  should  enter  college.  At  the  fiill  term  of 
the  college,  in  1823,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  he  entered ;  and  he  passed  through 
the  four  years'  course  of  study  without  a  rival  and  far  beyond  rivahy.  His 
power  of  acquisition  and  retention  was  marvelous. 

After  his  graduation,  he  was  kept  at  Hanover  four  years ;  the  first,  as  the 
preceptor  of  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School,  and  the  following  three  as  tutor 
in  the  college.  During  this  period  he  joined  the  college  church,  and  formed 
his  purpose  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  and  spent  nearly  two  years  at  the 
Theological  Seminary,  in  Andover,  Mass.  He  was  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  1833.  In  1837  he  was  released  from  the  Latiu 
and  became  professor  of  Greek  only,  which  office  he  held  until  1849,  w^hen  he 
resigned ;  but  he  remained  Professor  Emeritus  until  his  death. 
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lu  1834  he  married  Miss  Abigail  Grant  Jones  Cutler,  only  child  of  Joseph 
and  Abigail  Cheesboro  Grant  (Jones)  Cutler,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.  Mrs. 
Crosby  becoming  an  invalid,  Professor  Crosby  took  her  to  Europe  and  ti'av- 
eled  with  her  througli  England,  Germany,  and  France,  until  they  reached 
Paris,  wliere  Mrs.  Crosby  died.  On  his  return  lie  resumed  the  duties  of  his 
professorsliip.  After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Cutler,  he  resigned 
his  professorship,  and  removed  to  Newbur.yport  to  care  for  Mrs.  Cutler,  who 
was  an  invalid.  His  Greek  Grammar,  theological  disquisitions,  and  the  Su- 
perintendency  of  Schools  in  Newbui\yport  occupied  his  attention  until  Mrs.  Cut- 
ler's death  in  1854,  when  he  entered  into  the  employment  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  Massachusetts  as  its  agent.  In  this  capacity  he  rendered  the  State 
most  valuable  services  by  visiting  the  public  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  and  by  his  instructive  and  practical  lectures  on  educational  subjects. 
So  efficient  were  his  labors,  that  in  1857  he  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  to  the  principalship  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  Salem;  this 
important  post  he  occupied  eight  years.  To  the  interests  of  this  school  he 
zeaIousl.y  devoted  his  great  knowledge  and  ability,  raising  it  to  a  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  and  giving  to  it  a  most  honorable  reputation.  He  gave  the 
school  the  largest  pai't  of  its  valuable  library,  and  obtained  for  its  use  the 
most  of  its  considerable  cabinet.  By  his  heartfelt  kindness  and  his  faithful 
instructions  he  secured  tlie  love  and  profound  esteem  of  his  pupils,  who  will 
ever  hold  him  in  aflectionate  remembrance.  In  the  Normal  School  and  else- 
where, as  he  had  opportunity.  Professor  Crosby  earnestly  advocated  the  lib- 
eral education  of  women,  believing  that  their  educational  advantages  ought 
to  equal  those  eujoyed  by  men. 

While  principal  of  the  school  at  Salem  he,  for  several  years,  was  the 
editor-in-chief  of  the  3IassarJiusetts  Teacher,  performing  gratuitous  labors 
which  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  teachei's  of  Massachusetts  and  of  other 
States. 

Having  traveled  through  the  Southern  States,  that  he  might  gain  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  his  own  countr.y  before  he  went  abroad,  he  became  deeply 
impressed  with  the  iniquities  of  slavery,  and  dropped  readily  into  the  ranks 
of  the  abolitionists.  He  was  intensely  interested  in  all  the  discussions  and 
phases  of  freedom,  fx'om  Adams'  "Right  of  Petition  "  crusade  down  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  His  patriotism,  during  the  war,  w'as  full  and  glowing.  The 
political  disquisitions  in  his  "Bight  Way,"  which  he  edited  for  a  year,  upon 
the  question  of  reconstruction,  were  keen  and  convincing.  He  also  published 
a  series  of  elementary  lessons  for  teaching  the  freedmen  of  the  South  to  read. 

During  all  these  years,  after  leaving  his  professorship,  he  was  building 
otlier  educational  books  besides  his  Greek  Grammar — "  Xenophon's  Ana))a- 
sis,"  "Eclogas  Latinae,"  "Lessons  in  Geometry,"  a  "  Greek  Lexicon"  for  his 
Anabasis,  and,  last,  "  Explanatory  Notes  to  the  Anabasis,"  which  he  had 
nearly  ready  for  the  press  when  death  closed  his  labors. 

The  heart  of  Professor  Crosby  was  full  of  love  for  everybody  aud  every 
creature  of  God.  He  drank  deeply  at  every  spring  whence  flow' ed  charitjs 
benevolence,  freedom  and  patriotism.  He  remained  to  his  death  a  member 
of  an  orthodox  church,  but,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  worshiped 
with  Christians  of  other  denominations,  having  softened  his  early  foith  by  a 
more  liberal  trust  in  the  boundless  love  and  mercy  of  God,  his  Heavenly 
Father. 

In  his  association  with  teachers  of  every  class,  he  showed  himself  a  friend 
to  all.  His  geniality  of  manner,  his  pleasant  words,  his  sympathizing  spirit, 
his  overflowing  desire  to  make  others  happy,  his  seemingly  inexhaustible 
knowledge,  and  his  intelligent  and  ever-courteous  discussion  of  controverted 
questions  in  education,  morals  and  religion,  secured  for  him  the  warm  aflec- 
tion  and  deep  respect  of  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  him.  Long  may 
his  memory  be  cherished ! 
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From  Salem  Register,  April  20,  1874 : 

Professor  Alpheus  Crosby,  widely  known  as  a  distinguished  scholar  and 
ediicator,  died  at  his  residence  in  Federal  Street  on  Friday  forenoon,  after  a 
brief  illness,  from  an  aft'ection  of  the  I)rain.  Professor  Crosby  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Dartmouth  College  in  the  class  of  1827,  of  which  Charles  Dexter 
Cleveland,  J.  Fox  Worcester,  natives  of  Salem,  Alfred  Kittredge^of  Haver- 
hill, and  other  well-known  Essex  County  men,  James  C.  Alvord,  of  Green- 
field, and  others  who  rose  to  distinction,  were  members. 

Professor  Crosby  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  thorough  Greek 
scholars  our  country  has  produced.  He  has  published  several  Greek  text 
books  which  are  held  in  high  repute,  besides  other  valuable  educational 
works,  and  his  exhaustive  labors  upon  a  new  Greek  dictionary  which  he  was 
preparing  probably  induced  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  He  had  long  been 
one  of  the  official  examiners  in  the  Greek  and  Academical  departments  of 
Harvard  University,  and  was  constant  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  those 
duties,  his  services  being  held  in  great  esteem. 

As  principal  of  the  State  Nonnal  School  in  Salem  he  contributed  gi'eatly 
to  its  efficiency  and  progress,  not  only  l)y  his  scholarship  and  alnlity  as  a 
teacher,  but  also  by  his  liberality  in  enriching  its  library  with  books  and  its 
cabinets  with  apparatus,  and  ])y  his  unstinted  generosity  in  advancing  its 
interests  in  everj^  way  within  his  power. 

Professor  Crosby  has  always  been  a  valuable  citizen.  For  about  ten  years 
he  has  been  President  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  and  has  long  been  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Essex  Institute,  in  whose  welfare  he  took  a  deep  interest,  and 
whose  cause  he  has  advanced  by  his  donations  and  efforts  in  other  ways. 

While  delighting  most  in  the  retirement  of  his  family,  in  the  quiet  of  his 
study,  and  the  enjo.ymeut  of  literary  pursuits,  he  was  far  i'rom  being  unsocial, 
but  was  of  the  most  genial  temperament,  modest,  yet  earnest,  sympathetic, 
quick  to  respond  to  any  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  good  cause,  liberal,  ready  always 
for  a  kindly  word  and  generous  deed.     His  death  will  be  a  public  loss. 

At  a  meeting  of  Salem  Athenaeum : 

Besolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Salem  Athenasuni  receive  the  tidings 
of  the  death  of  their  associate  and  leading  officer,  Alpheus  Crosby,  with  pro- 
found sorrow,  and  that  in  his  death  they  recognize  the  loss  not  only  of  an 
interested  and  efficient  member,  but  of  .an  enthusiastic  and  devoted  laborer 
in  the  cause  of  literature  and  science,  and  more  especially  as  a  successful 
teacher  in  Dartmouth  College  and  the  State  Nomnal  School  in  this  citj'',  hav- 
ing been  particularly  eminent  for  his  attainments  in  several  lines  of  investi- 
gation. 

Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  clerk,  in  communicating  the  above  res- 
olution, added  in  a  note  : 

Having  known  Professor  Crosby  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  during 
that  time  been  frequently  associated  with  him  in  various  relations  of  societ}', 
allow  me  to  exjiress  to  you  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  always  held 
by  those  whom  he  met  in  consultation  or  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
assigned  him ;  and  that  his  memory  will  long  hd  chei-ished  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  esteem  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  and  had 
participated  in  his  counsels  and  advice. 

From  a  Boston  paj^er : 

The  deaths  of  the  last  Aveek-or  two  have  been  of  men  who  require  more 
notice  in  several  instances  than  tlie  mere  mention  of'a  passing  paragraph. 
Professor  Crosby,  who  died  at  Salem,  last  Friday,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Greek  scholars  of  eminence  that  New  England  can  boast,  being  precocious  in 
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his  scholarship,  and  so  a  little  in  advance  of  Professor  Felton,  of  Cambridge, 
who,  I  believe,  was  a  year  or  two  older.  Both  graduated  in  1827,  Felton  at 
Harvard,  and  Crosby  at  Dartmouth ;  and  this,  as  it  happens,  was  the  year  in 
which  the  lirst  Greek  lexicon,  with  detluitions  in  English,  came  into  the  hands 
of  pupils  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  was  the  work  of  John  Pickering,  a 
Salem  man,  who  for  many  years  stood  almost  alone  as  a  great  Greek  scholar 
in  America,  having  preceded  Crosby  and  Felton  )3y  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  young  •men  took  up  the  work  where  Pickering  laid  it  down,  and  began 
not  long  after  they  became  Greek  professors  in  their  respective  colleges  (Fel- 
ton in  1832,  and  Crosby  in  1833)  the  task  of  preparing  grammars,  readers  and 
editions  of  authors  for  the  studious  youth  of  the  land.  Crosby's  Greek  gram- 
mar and  his  edition  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  soon  came  into  common  use, 
and  have  been  of  great  service  in  promoting  the  elementary  instruction  of 
thousands  of  Greek  scholars  since ;  as  also  have  Felton's  Reader  and  his  edi- 
tions of  Aristophanes,  etc.  The  learning  of  Hadley,  Goodwin  and  other  re- 
cent professors  has  gone  beyond  that  of  these  pioneers,  in  extent  and  accu- 
racy, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  done  so  much  for.  rudimentary 
scholarship. 

Professor  Crosby  seemed  to  know  the  dead  languages  almost  by  intuition, 
and  his  class-mates  used  to  wonder  how  he  learned  his  lessons,  for  he  never 
seemed  to  study.  Professor  Sanborn,  of  Dartmouth,  says  that,  had  he  been 
content  to  confine  his  attention  to  Greek  alone,  no  German  philologist  could 
have  ranked  above  him.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  always 
very  out-spoken  against  slavery,  while  he  was  noted  for  his  benevolence. 
Though  educated  to  be  a  Congregational  minister,  he  attended  the  First  Uni- 
tarian church  at  Salem,  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  was  at  one  time  super- 
intendent of  its  Sunday  school. 

At  a  meeting  of   the  Faculty  of  Dartmontli  College,  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1874 : 

Resolved,  That  we  have  heard,  with  deep  sorrow,  of  the  decease  of  Pro- 
fessor Alpheus  Crosby ;  and  we  would  express  to  the  large  circle  of  his  rela- 
tives our  profound  sympathy  with  them  in  the  bereavement  sustained  not  by 
them  alone,  but  by  all  those  great  interests,  intellectual  and  moral,  to  which 
his  life  was  devoted.  Having  graduated  at  an  early  age  with  high  honor,  he 
was  afterwards  connected  with  the  Faculty,  lirst  for  several  years  as  a  tutor, 
and  then  for  twelve  years  as  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature, 
giving  evidence  in  these  relations,  not  only  of  thorough  and  exact  learning, 
bv;t  of  remarkable  aptness  to  teach.  Holding  thereafter,  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  the  position  of  Emeritus  in  our  Faculty,  he  continued  to  render  impoi*- 
tant  service  to  the  cause  of  education  for  a  time  as  principal  of  another  insti- 
tution, and  also  in  the  preparation  of  valuable  text  books  and  other  educa- 
tional appliances.  He  was  engaged  on  one  of  these,  a  work  of  great  promise, 
when  his  last  illness  came  upon  him.  When  to  all  this  we  add  his  genial 
bearing,  his  unswerving  moral  integrity,  and  his  interest  in  every  form  of 
effort  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  especially  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
lowly  and  the  oppressed,  we  have  a  deepened  sense  of  his  worth  while  with 
us  and  that  loss  of  ours  which  we  trust  is  his  gain. 

Classical  and  High  School  Teachers  of  Massachusetts,  in  session 
at  Boston,  April  10,  1875 : 

Resolved,  That  we  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  sense  of  the 
great  loss  our  association  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Professor  Alpheus 
Crosby,  and  our  high  appreciation  of  his  great  literary  attainments,  his  ar- 
dent devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  pre-eminent  purity  and  sim 
plicity  of  his  private  life  and  character. 
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Remarks  of  Mr.  Collar,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School : 

Mk.  President  :  I  rise  to  ask  the  privilege  of  seconding  the  resolution 
which  has  just  been  read,  and  of  adding  the  tribute  of  a  word  to  the  memory 
of  our  departed  friend.  It  is  surely  llttiug  that  we  should  give  some  expres- 
sion, however  inadequate,  to  our  sense  of  the  loss  that  we  have  suffered  in 
the  removal  of  one  who  was  an  ornament,  an  honor,  and  a  support  to  this 
association.  But  we  are,  alas !  not  the  only  ones  who  mourn.  Professor 
Cro,sl:)y  belonged  not  to  us  alone,  but  to  all  New  England — to  the  whole  land. 
Our  country  is  poorer  by  the  loss  of  an  eminent  scholar,  one  of  that  small 
band  of  classical  scholars  in  America  who  are  known  and  honored  at  foreign 
seats  of  learning.  In  the  latest,  freshest  and  most  original  Greek  grammar 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  that  by  Pi-ofessor  Clyde,  of  Edinburgh,  the  author 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  four  distinguished  scholars,  three  Europeans, 
and  one  American ;  and  the  American  is  Professor  Crosby. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Dunham,  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  writes : 

The  American  Peace  Society  was  organized  in  1828.  In  its  records  for 
1829,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  sainted  William  Ladd,  in  the  list  of  annual 
subscriptions  stands  "A.  Crosby,"  showing  his  early  identity  with  the  soci- 
ety and  cause.  His  name  appears  in  the  list  of  life  members  by  the  payment 
of  twenty  dollars  in  1842,  then  residing  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  In  1856  he  was 
elected  a  director,  and  remained  on  the  board  until  death  removed  him  from 
earth.  In  1870  he  became  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  and  served 
as  its  chairman  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Professor  Crosby,  though  residing 
in  Salem,  was  prompt  in  attendance  on  the  business  meetings  of  the  society, 
which  were  held  frequently  and  often  lengthy,  requiring  much  toil  and  pa- 
tience, j^et  rendered  most  cheerfully;  and  when  too  feeble  at  last  to  come  he 
wrote,  •'  I  am  quite  ill,  a  prisoner  at  home,  but  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  come 
to  the  peace  office  again."  But,  alas  !  we  were  not  permitted  to  see  his  com- 
ing, for  the  Prince  of  Peace  called  him  up  higher. 

Besolved,  That  we  will  enter  upon  our  records  an  expression  of  our  high 
appreciation  of  our  departed  officer,  as  a  scholar  of  rare  and  varied  attain- 
ments, as  a  philanthropist,  singularly  warm-hearted  and  devoted,  as  a  man  in 
social  intercourse  always  genial  and  pleasant,  and  as  a  member  and  officer  of 
our  society,  always  efficient  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

From  T.  W.  Higginson,  of  Newport,  R.  I. : 

As  you  perhaps  know,  my  acquaintance  with  him  began  many  years  ago, 
at  Newburyport,  where  I  was  associated  with  him  in  educational  matters, 
and  I  always  found  him  the  same  kind,  clear,  resolute,  patient,  high-minded 
worker  in  every  good  cause,  that  he  has  proved  himself  ever  since  to  be.  To 
the  examining  committee  of  Harvard  College  he  was  simply  invaluable.  No 
one  else  was  so  faithful  to  his  duties ;  no  one  else  brought  to  them  such  a 
combination  of  scholarship,  industry  and  uprightness.  Two  successive  chair- 
men of  the  committee,  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  were  accus- 
tomed to  hold  him  up  to  the  others  as  the  recognized  type  of  the  highest  fidel- 
ity. And  being  myself  on  the  sub-committee  of  which  he  was  chairman,  that 
of  Greek,  I  can  testify  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  fill  his  place. 
When  we  consider  that  he  was  not  a  graduate  of  the  college,  this  fidelity  is 
the  more  remarkable,  and  there  should  yet  be  more  official  recognition  of  it. 

From  Hon.  W.  H.  Y.  Hackett,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  native  of 
Gilmanton : 

I  well  recollect  when  your  brother  Alpheus  began  attending  Gilmanton 
Academy.  He  was  a  handsome  and  attractive  boy,  apparently  seven  or  eight 
years  old.     He  was,  as  I  believe,  five  or  six  years  younger  than  any  other  boy 
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in  the  school.  He  soon  astonished  the  whole  school,  iucluding  the  Preceptor, 
by  success  iu  his  studies.  He  went  through  the  preliminary  studies,  till  he 
reached  Virgil,  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  I  have  observed  a 
thoroughly-fitted  candidate  for  college  review  his  studies  with  a  view  to  his 
examination  for  admission  to  college. 

I  cannot  recollect  dates,  and  can  only  give  general  impressions  as  to 
facts.  My  impression  is  that  wdien  he  began  Virgil  he  entered  a  class  several 
months  advanced  and  that  he  remained  Init  a  short  time  with  it,  but  that  he 
distanced  his  class  as  a  race-horse  would  an  ox-team.  When  he  came  to 
Greek  he  appeared  to  be  recollecting  a  language  which  he  had  once  known — 
quickening  his  recollection  of  what  he  did  not  clearly  remember,  though  he 
had  not  quite  forgotten  it. 

Though  always  diligent  he  appeared  to  make  no  effort.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  seeing  him  participate  in  the  sports  of  boys  of  his  age ;  but  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  having  seen  him  enjoying  his  books — -that  was  always  his 
appearance  when  studying,  undisturbed  by  the  boys  playing  near  him.  He 
was  always  cheerful,  genial  and  apparently  happy ;  and  as  free  from  preten- 
sion as  he  was  from  guile.  Everybody  loved  his  character  as  mucli  as  they 
admired  his  talents.  He  was  altogether  the  most  remarkable  youth  I  ever 
knew- 

14,  CHARLES   LITTLE,  b.  February  18,  1818;  d.  at  Sandwich, 
March  21,  1814. 

15,  CHARLES,  b.  January  27,  1815  ;  d.  at  Sandwich,  February  23, 
1815. 

16,  THOMAS  RUSSELL,  b.  at  Gilmantou,  October  22, 1816;  d.  at 

Hanover,  March  1,  1872  ;  m.  Louise  Partridge  Burton  (b.  at 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  February  10, 1821),  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  January 
17, 1843  ;  daughter  of  Col.  Oliver  Burton,  U.  S.  A.,  and  continues 
to  reside  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 

I  give  first  portions  of  a  private  eulogy  read  by  Professor 
Quimby  before  the  Dartmouth  Scientific  Association,  that  in  my  per- 
sonal notice  of  brother  Thomas  I  may  avoid  unnecessary  repetition  : 

Dr.  Thomas  Russell  Crosby,  in  his  early  life,  suffered  much  from  sickness, 
having  seven  fevers  in  as  many  years,  and  when  not  confined  to  his  bed  his 
health  was  by  no  means  good.  Notwithstanding  this  he  was  able,  by  his 
quickness  of  perception  and  activity  of  mind,  to  keep  pace  in  his  studies  with 
other  children  of  his  age  and  even  to  outstrip  them  in  many  branches  of 
learning. 

His  father,  a  physician  with  an  extensive  practice,  was  yet  not  so  en- 
grossed in  the  duties  of  his  profession  as  to  prevent  him  from  devoting  some 
time  to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  in  which  he  was  i^articularly  interested 
— an  interest  which  more  than  one  of  his  sous  seem  to  have  inherited.  In 
his  rides  upon  professional  business,  which  were  often  long,  Thomas  was 
frequently  his  companion,  more  so  no  doubt  because  of  his  feeble  health,  and 
it  was  the  father's  habit  on  such  occasions  to  call  upon  his  boy  to  give  at  'sight 
the  names  of  the  trees  of  the  forest  and  the  plants  by  the  roadside,  and  he  is 
reported  to  have  been  quite  impatient  of  incorrect  or  tardy  answers.  Thus 
early  were  the  tastes  formed  which  controlled  the  life  we  are  now  considering, 
and  although  at  one  time  he  had  decided  upon  a  different  profession,  the  early 
bending  of  the  twig  gave  at  last  the  inclination  to  the  tree. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  fitted  for  college,  but  led  by  his  scientific 
tendencies,  instead  of  pursuing  his  academical  course  at  college,  he  entered 
at  once  upon  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  elder  brother,  whom  we  so  well 
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know,  at  Meredith,  in  this  State.  Here  the  fire  kindled  l)y  the  father  was  fed 
and  fanned  by  the  brother,  and  wlien  in  company  on  professional  rides  they 
were  accustomed  to  talk  not  only  of  the  trees,  but  also  of  the  birds  which  sing 
among  their  branches — tlie  elder  brotlier  professing  to  be  able  to  name  all  the 
common  birds  by  their  song,  and  the  younger  watching  to  find  him  in  some 
error. 

Witli  such  inquisitiveness  did  he  spend  the  two  years  at  Meredith,  studying 
medicine  particularly,  but  studying  nature  generally,  from  which  study  he 
was  turned  aside  only  for  a  brief  time,  wlien  in  the  midst  of  his  medical 
studies  he  became  interested  in  religion  and  determined  tliat  he  ought  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  He  accordingly  left  the  study  of  the  profession  his 
youthful  tastes  had  chosen  and  went  to  Gilmanton  to  study  theology  at  the 
seminary  then  flourishing  tliere ;  Init  feeling  his  need  of  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  he  at  once  determined  to  graduate  at  college  before 
pursuing  his  theological  studies.  In.  this  he  set  an  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion.    He  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Entering  college  in  1839,  in  the  sophomore  class,  he  bestowed  foithful 
labor  on  the  whole  course,  while  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  forget  his  favorite 
studies  of  medicine  and  natural  history.  Pursuing  these  in  his  leisure  hours, 
he  was  fitted  to  take  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  M.  D.  at  the  same  time,  in 
1841.  With  this  preparation  he  entered  at  once  upon  the  practice  of  mediciue 
as  his  life  work,  instead  of  returuing  as  had  been  his  purpose  to  the  study 
of  theology,  judging  (and  no  doubt  wisely)  that  Providence  was  leading  him 
to  a  diflerent  sphere  of  usefulness.  His  health  while  in  college  had  been  good, 
in  marked  contrast  with  his  early  life,  and  he  was  now,  in  the  full  vigor  and 
ardor  of  earlj^  manhood,  ready  to  devote  himself  to  that  profession  which  he 
so  much  loved,  because  it  brought  him  into  so  intimate  communion  with 
nature. 

He  settled  first  in  Campton  Hollow,  in  this  State,  a  spot  so  encircled  and 
shut  in  by  hills  that  he  used  to  say  in  his  letters  home,  that  he  felt  as  if  he 
Avere  in  a  dinner  pot  and,  in  a  cloudy  day,  as  if  some  one  had  put  the  cover  on. 
He  remained  at  Campton  but  a  few  mouths,  yielding  to  various  inducements 
which  drew  him  to  Hartford,  Vt.,  where  the  physician  whom  he  succeeded, 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  change,  made  his  position  so  unpleasant  that 
he  was  constrained  to  return  the  business  to  his  hands  and  seek  a  new  field 
of  labor  at  Meriden,  N.  H.  He  remained  here  but  two  years,  being  induced 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  of  Manchester  and  by  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  his  brother  Josiah  already  located  there,  with  an  extensive  practice,  to 
remove  to  that  place.  It  was  in  this  city  that  Dr.  Crosby  first  really  settled 
in  life,  where  his  ability  and  natural  tastes  could  work  themselves  into  prac- 
tical results.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  sought  for  a  practical 
application  of  all  his  knowledge,  never  being  satisfied  with  study  for  a  mere 
amusement.  It  is  not  therefore  strange  that  his  attention  was  turned  to  agri- 
culture, in  which  so  little  had  been  done  scientifically  and  so  much  iu  viola- 
tion of  all  scientific  principles. 

I  cannot  better  give  a  brief  history  of  his  work  in  Manchester  than  by 
quoting  the  words  of  one  who  was  intimately  connected  with  him  in  various 
ways  ciuriug  the  eight  years  of  his  residence  there.  He  says  :  "Though  I 
knew  Dr.  Crosby  in  college,  my  first  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  was 
subsequent  to  1845,  iu  this  city  (Manchester).  For  a  time  our  offices  were 
adjacent,  and  we  were  much  together  and  discussed  many  plans  of  benevo- 
lence, enterprise  and  some  of  humanity  for  which  we  hope  the  world  may  be 
better,  though  they  never  brought  honors  or  wealth  to  our  possession.  I 
believe  he  and  I  prepared,  iu  1846  and  immediately  after,  the  first  articles  in 
the  newspapers  iu  favor  of  the  Reform  School.  Some  of  the  State  papers 
will  show  the  result  of  our  immature  plans,  and  inasmuch  as  the  donation 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Reform  School  was  made  by  a  Man- 
chester man  it  will  not  be  unjust  to  suppose  our  words  prompted  it.  In  fact 
we  used  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Mr.  AVilkins,  but  never  supposed  he  would 
leave  any  part  of  his  property  to  found  an  institntiou  we  had  advocated. 
The  Doctor  was  one  of  the  active  men  in  originating  the  present  Hillsboro' 
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Agricultural  Society.  We  used  to  believe  ourselves  great  farmers  as  we 
drove  across  the  county  to  Amherst  aud  Milford  to  make  speeches  to  the 
farmers  who  knew  so  much  more  than  we  did.  We  had  a  hand  in  organizing 
the  State  Society  and  in  preparing  the  first  volume  of  the  Society's  Transac- 
tions. He  wrote  the  introduction,  as  you  will  see  l)y  turning  to  the  first 
volume.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  State  Agricultural  Society  originated 
was  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Granite  Farmer,  and  Dr.  Crosby  was 
hired  to  edit  it.  The  Doctor  did  well  in  it.  He  was,  as  you  know,  a  genial 
man  when  among  his  true  friends,  especially  when  in  health.  He  was  City 
Physician  in  Manchester  at  one  time,  and  came  very  near  being  Mayor,  lack- 
ing only  a  few  votes.  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  he,  with  other  Man- 
chester people,  originated  the  act  for  the  present  State  Survey.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  the  House  that  reported  it." 

To  this  testimony  of  one  who  lived  and  labored  with  him  nothing  need 
be  added.  In  such  labors  he  spent  the  eight  years  of  his  stay  in  Mauchestef, 
until  by  a  sad  misfortune  he  became  a  victim  to  lead  poisoning  aud  came  to 
Norwich,  Vt.,  to  be  near  his  own  and  his  wife's  friends,  and  as  he  l^elieved 
to  die.  Por  a  time  he  clung  to  his  favorite  work  of  writing  for  the  Farmer, 
but  so  thoroughly  had  the  insidious  poison  done  its  work  that  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  give  up  entirely  his  connection  with  this  paper. 

Then  came  the  struggle,  not  for  life  merely,  but  to  do  something  while  life 
remained,  but  he  found  his  system  so  weakened  in  every  part  that  failure  met 
him  on  every  hand.  He  attempted  to  study,  and  his  brain  failed  him ;  he  tried 
lecturing,  and  his  voice  failed,  and  in  writing,  his  hand.  There  seemed  to  be 
not  a  muscle  or  a  nerve  of  his  whole  body  that  was  not  aflected.  But  by  the 
exercise  of  horseback  riding,  even  when  too  weak  to  guide  his  horse,  and  with 
pure  water  and  pure  air  he  began  slowly  to  recover  his  strength,  and  after 
some  time  was  able  to  teach  classes  in  medicine  and  to  practice  a  little. 

For  ten  years  he  lived  in  Norwich  and  Hanover,  engaged  in  such  teaching 
and  practice  and  in  study  so  far  as  his  health  would  permit.  Always  strug- 
gling with  disease,  yet  always  cheerful,  he  prepared  himself  in  these  ten  years 
for  the  closing  act  of  the  drama  of  his  life.  When  our  country  called  for  aid 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  believed  it  his  duty  to  consecrate  his  knowledge 
of  medicine  and  skill  in  surgery  to  her  and  to  the  noble  men  who  exposed 
themselves  to  sickness  and  wounds  in  her  cause.  He  accordingly  ofiered 
himself  in  1862,  and  was  examined  in  Washington  for  the  position  of  surgeon 
in  the  army.  His  previous  experience  in  teaching  medical  classes  prepared 
him  to  pass,  as  he  did,  an  examination  which  reflected  the  highest  credit 
upon  himself,  and  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  his  friends.  He  was  imme- 
diately put  in  charge  of  the  Columbian  College  Hospital,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  he  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  that  position  with  the  deter- 
mination, which  he  expressed  in  a  decided  manner  privately  to  his  friends, 
that  the  men  who  came  under  his  charge,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  should 
have  their  rights,"  and  faithfully  did  he  cai'ry  into  execution  this  purpose. 

He  remained  in  charge  of  this  hospital  until  after  the  close  of  the  war 
and  the  sick  and  wounded  were  able  to  be  transferred  to  their  homes.  The 
next  year  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  General  and  Military  Surgery  and 
Hygiene  in  the  National  Medical  College,  it  being  the  medical  department  of 
Columbian  College,  whose  buildings  he  had  occupied  as  a  hospital.  This 
position  he  filled  until  1870,  spending  his  winters  in  Washington  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  his  summers  in  Hanover.  On  the  opening  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  here,  an  institution  in  which  he  was  particularly  interested,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  in  which,  aud 
also  in  the  department  of  Natural  History  in  the  College,  he  taught  almost 
literally  till  the  day  of  his  decease.  Being  unable  to  meet  his  classes  in  their 
recitation  room  he  received  them  in  his  own  study,  and  there  heard  their  rec- 
itations, the  last  being  less  than  forty-eight  hours  before  his  death.  Thus  he 
fell  "with  the  harness  on,"  as  who  would  not  choose  to  fall  ? 

Thus  suddenly  has  his  light  been  extinguished,  and  to  us  of  the  Scientific 
Association  it  is  no  feeble  light  that  has  dropped  from  our  vision.  It  is  not 
in  my  province  to  speak  of  Dr.  Crosby  as  a  friend,  as  a  neighbor,  or  as  a 
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citizen,  tliough  on  these  points  all  good  things  might  be  said ;  but  we  are 
here  rather  to  mention  and  to  commemorate  his  scientific  attainments. 

As  has  already  been  stated  his  favorite  study  was  Natural  History,  and 
yet  doubtless  most  persons  knew  him  rather  as  the  skillful  surgeon,  the  suc- 
cessful practitioner  or  the  able  lecturer.  None,  I  think,  save  those  who  knew 
him  somewhat  intimately,  were  aware  of  the  extent  and  fulness  of  liis  knowl- 
edge as  a  naturalist.  He  made  no  display,  no  parade,  of  his  knowledge — not 
that  he  failed  to  use  it  in  all  practicable  methods,  but  he  used  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  call  more  attention  to  its  application  than  to  his  own  attain- 
ments. Yet  I  shall  hazard  nothing  in  aftirmiug  that  he  had  few  superiors  in 
this  department.  We  of  the  Scientific  Association  know  perhaps  better  than 
most  others  his  gifts  in  this  direction.  He  was  selected  when  our  Associa- 
tion was  first  organized  as  on  all  accounts  the  person  for  our  first  president, 
and  during  the  year  of  his  presidency  and  the  subsequent  year,  we  well  re- 
member how  rich  in  instruction  and  full  of  interest  were  his  communications 
upon  all  subjects  connected  with  his  favorite  department. 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  attainments  in  Science  were  not 
the  result  of  favorable  circumstances,  giving  him  leisure  and  strength  for 
study,  but  they  were  all  gained  in  spite  of  ill  health  and  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
fessional duties  sometimes  arduous  and  one  would  suppose  requiring  all  his 
strength.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  while  teaching  in  three  departments  of 
the  College  and  at  the  same  time  practising  his  profession,  he  nevertheless 
continued  his  studies.  I  recollect  well  on  one  occasion  finding  him  engaged 
in  the  study  of  a  variety  of  mould  new  to  him,  the  characteristics  of  which 
he  explained  as  revealed  by  his  examination  with  the  microscope. 

Thus  did  he  lose  no  opportunity  to  add  to  his  knowledge  of  Nature  until 
his  work  was  done  and  the  summons  suddenly  came  to  come  up  higher  and 
to  study  fi'om  a  new  standpoint  the  works  of  Nature's  God.  We  shall  miss 
him  here.  In  our  Association  we  shall  not  soon  fill  his  place,  and  we  shall 
do  well  if  we  emulate  his  life  which  has  been  trul.y  called  heroic.  While  in 
sympathy  for  his  family  and  in  sorrow  for  ourselves,  we  say — 
"  Peace  to  his  ashes." 
Memoria  sit  Sterna. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Dartmouth  College,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted : 

Besolved,  That  we  would  record  with  deep  sorrow  the  decease,  on  Fri- 
day last,  of  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Crosby,  Professor  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phys- 
iology in  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  college,  and  Instructor  in  Nat- 
ural History  in  the  Academicaikand  Scientific  Departments. 

Besolved,  That  while  we^^mpathize  with  the  large  circle  of  bereaved 
relations,  we  have  a  profound  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  college  and 
the  community  in  the  departure  of  one  who  to  all  the  vii'tues  that  adorned 
his  character,  added  such  fulness,  variety  and  accuracy  of  scieutiflc  and  pro- 
fessional attainment  as  fitted  him  for  signal  usefulness  in  the  several  posi- 
tions he  occupied. 

From  the  Boston  Journal: 

In  1841  he  graduated  with  honor  from  both  the  Academic  and  Medical 
Departments.  Among  his  classmates  in  the  college  proper  were  Judge  Cross, 
of  Manchester,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Gordon,  of  Exeter,  the  late  Joseph  E.  Hood, 
of  the  Springfield  RepuhlicMn,  and  Professor  Parker,  now  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. After  leaving  Hanover  he  practised  medicine  in  Manchester,  Meriden 
and  other  places,  and  rapidly  gained  a  high  rank  in  his  profession.  He  was 
an  extensive  reader,  and  showed  an  eminent  degree  of  literary  culture.  His 
love  for  agriculture  led  him  to  devote  considerable  time  to  the  study' of  that 
science,  and  he  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the  Granite  State  Farmer  of  Man- 
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Chester,  the  first  agricultiu'al  weekly  ijublishecl  iu  New  Hampshire.  He  also 
coutributed  many  valuable  articles  to  newspapers  iu  general,  aucl  to  maga- 
zines aud  scientific  works.  From  the  practice  of  his  pi'ofessiou  he  was  called 
to  Norwich  University,  where  he  filled  the  chair  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 
History.  During  the  late  war  he  was  a  surgeon  of  volunteers,  with  the  rank 
of  Major,  and  was  brevetted  Lieut.  Colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
accepted  the  position  of  Professor  of  General  Surgery  iu  the  National  Medi- 
cal College  at  Washington,  where  he  remained  until  called  to  Hanover,  a 
place  for  which  he  had  a  strong  attachment,  aud  where  quite  a  number  of  his 
kindred  reside.  He  was  a  most  faithful  aud  successful  instructor,  and  was 
beloved  by  the  students  and  greatly  esteemed  by  his  associates  of  the  Fac- 
ulty. In  1867  and  1868  the  deceased  was  a  Representative  from  Hanover  in 
the  State  Legislature,  aud  was  both  years  Chairmau  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  In  social  life  he  was  genial  and  courteous,  and  as  a  citizen  he 
was  universally  respected.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  college  where  he 
officiated  and  to  the  cause  of  education  at  large. 

Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Dartmouth  Scientific  Associ- 
ation : 

Besolved,  That  iu  the  death  of  Professor  Crosby,  this  Association  has 
lost  one,  who,  by  the  extent  of  his  learning  aud  the  excellence  of  his  charac- 
ter, has  been  a  most  valuable  and  highly  esteemed  member ;  that  to  the  Asso- 
ciation as  a  body  aud  to  the  individuals  as  members,  the  loss  is  that  of  a 
friend  aud  brother  and  is  most  deeply  felt ;  and  that  we  tender  the  family  and 
friends  of  the  deceased  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy  iu  their  affliction. 

Dartmouth  Scientific  Association.  Members  :  E.  T.  Quimby,  J.  C. 
Proctor,  F.  A.  Sherman,  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  E.  W.  Dimond,  C.  A.  Young,  C. 
F.  Emersou,  R.  Fletcher,  T.  R.  Crosby,  H.  E.  Parker,  D.  F.  Thompson,  D. 
Crosby,  C.  P.  Frost. 

From  the  Washington  Daily  Morning  Chronicle : 

Columbia  College  Hospital. — The  iumates  of  this  hospital,  we  learn, 
had  quite  an  interesting  time  on  New  Year's  evening,  (1864)  and  which  by 
them  will  be  long  remembered.  Having  been  assembled  in  the  mess-room, 
which  was  very  handsomely  decorated  with  evergreens  aud  the  flag  of  our 
country,  it  was  soon  announced  that  a  presentation  of  a  handsome  sword, 
sash  and  belt  was  about  to  be  made  by  the  patients,  ofticers,  and  female  nurses 
to  the  surgeon  iu  charge  of  the  hospital.  After  a  short  interval,  the  presenta- 
tion was  duly  made,  iu  a  brief  address,  by  Thomas  Swope,  Company  G,  12th 
Regiment  Invalid  Corps,  now  detailed  as  chi^clerk  of  the  hospital.  Sur- 
geon T.  R.  Crosby,  United  States  Volunteers,  responded  iu  a  speech  of  some 
length,  evincing  much  feeling  at  this  manifestation  of  regard  towards  him  by 
those  connected  with  the  hospital,  aud  created  great  enthusiasm  by  the  pat- 
riotism of  his  remarks.  He  was  listened  to  with  much  attention,  and  the 
aflair  passed  ofi"  creditably  to  all  concerned.  The  present  was  entirely  unex- 
pected, but  was  well  merited,  as  we  believe  no  one  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
city  is  better  managed  than  the  one  uuder  the  charge  of  Surgeon  Crosby ; 
aud  his  uniform  kindness  aud  skill  exhibited  to  all  under  his  care  is  well 
known. 

Brother  Josiah  bears  this  testimony  of  him  in  a  letter,  after  he 
had  passed  away :  "  I  have  always  considered  him  equal  to  any  of 
the  brothers  as  a  general  scholar,  and,  decidedly,  as  the  best  medical 
scholar  of  us  doctors ;  and  although  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
performing  so  much  surgery  as  others  of  the  family,  yet  what  he  did 
shows  conclusively  that  he  was  competent  to  any  emergency.  He 
had  all  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a  good  operator,  a  correct 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  great  self-possession." 
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I  am  nearly  as  much  embarrassed  in  giving  a  notice  of  brother 
Thomas  as  of  Alpheus.  He  was  born  during  my  first  term  in  col- 
lege, and  I  was  ever  after  separated  from  the  family  except  the  two 
years  while  reading  law  at  home,  when  he  was  four  to  six  years  old. 
My  knowledge  of  him,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  stranger  save  the  love, 
family  interest  and  occasional  intercourse,  which  induced  watchful- 
ness and  anxiety  in  his  behalf.  I  speak  not  only  for  myself,  but 
also  for  the  faniily,  when  I  say  that  he  drew  largely  upon  our  sym- 
pathy. In  early  life,  though  not  considered  an  invalid,  his  fre- 
quent fevers  and  early  headaches  not  only  interrupted  his  studies, 
but  kept  his  mental  development  and  life  plans  and  pur])oses  quite 
in  doubt.  He  exhibited  early  mental  power  of  acquisition  and  love 
of  study,  but  illness  would  suddenly  suspend  or  interrupt  both. 
Alpheus  had  good  health  during  his  boyhood,  so  that  his  mind  and 
studies  suffered  no  detention  and  his  precocity  no  drawback,  while 
Thomas,  with  much  of  Alpheus'  love  and  power  of  acquisition,  was 
so  often  thrown  out  of  every  course  of  study,  that  the  parents  were 
discouraged  in  their  efforts  to  have  him  follow  Alpheus  in  a  college 
and  professional  life.  His  eyes  became  inflamed,  and  sight  seemed 
imperilled,  and  he  was  thereupon  withdrawn  from  school  and  sent 
to  his  brother  Josiah  in  Low^ell,  to  start  for  a  merchant,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  hardware  store  of  Messrs.  Appleton  & 
March,  in  February,  1832,  hoping  that  ai4  active  business  life  would 
give  him  permanent  good  health  and  a  ])rosperous  manhood.  Josiah 
soon  after  removed  to  Meredith,  and  Thomas  was  afterwards  sent 
to  a  school  of  considerable  reputation,  for  the  time,  in  Manchestei-, 
Vt.,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Aiken,  afterwards  agent  in  Lowell. 
At  this  school  a  new  form  of  disease  (rush  of  blood  to  the  head) 
became  so  alarming  that  he  was  brought  home  again.  In  time  it 
was  thought  best  to  make  proper  preparation  to  study  medicine  as 
the  best  provision  for  usefulness  and  ])rofit  for  a  seemingly  invalid, 
for  life,  in  the  hope  that  outdoor  exercise  and  ever-varying  scenery 
might  strengthen,  if  not  cure,  his  frail  constitution.  He  now  gave 
heed  to  all  proper  topics  in  preparation  under  his  father  till  1836, 
when  he  went  to  Meredith  to  his  brother  Dixi,  to  pursue  his  studies. 
Another  change  came  over  him  here ;  he  became  religious,  joined 
the  church  and  turned  his  thoughts  and  studies  towards  the  min- 
istry, and  spent  a  year  in  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Gilmanton, 
mostly  in  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Finding  his 
health  more  hopefully  improved,  he  went  to  Hanover  to  his  father, 
who  had  removed  there,  and  put  himself  forward  in  college  studies 
so  that  he  entered  in  the  spring  term  as  sophomore,  in  the  class  of 
1841,  and  kept  his  medical  studies  also  along,  and  received  both 
degrees  at  the  same  commencement.  At  this  point  of  time  his  health 
seemed  quite  established,  and  he  entered  at  once  upon  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

This  was  the  period  in  our  history  when  manufactories  were 
being  established  all  over  the  country,  and  old  centers  of  business 
were  being  deserted  for  new  villages  and  cities  at  thewater  falls ; 
so  we  find  him  soon  at  Manchester  to  contend  for  a  share  of  pro- 
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fessional  opportunities.  Drawn  by  his  tastes  to  study  rather  than 
practice,  he  formed  classes  for  professional  acquisition,  gave  lectures 
to  students  and  classes,  and  promoted  agricultural  investigations. 
I  have  a  letter  from  brother  Josiah  in  which  he  says,  "  His  lectiires 
are  so  popular  that  all  the  ministers  attend  them."  But  sickness 
again  interrupted  his  happiness  and  usefulness.  He  had  Ijeeu  living- 
several  years  in  a  house  where  water  was  furnished  by  the  aid  of 
leaden  pipes,  and,  as  he  was  a  great  lover  and  drinker  of  water  and 
found  it  very  delicious,  he  imbibed  the  slow  poison,  and  with  many 
others  was  attacked  with  what  was  then  called  lead  disease,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  for  the  country.  He  became  very  much  en- 
feebled, and  in  the  judgment  of  his  medical  advisers  he  had  not  long 
to  live.  In  addition  to  this  development  of  disease,  an  accidental 
exposure  to  a  sudden  change  of  temperature  while  at  a  distance 
from  home,  at  a  public  bathing  house,  gave  him  siicli  a  violent  cold 
that  he  returned  in  chills,  and  had  cholic  and  rheumatism  added  as 
new  forms  of  suffering  and  danger.  His  right  arm  was  paralyzed 
and  was  withering,  when  he  fell  upon  the  ice  putting  the  wrist  of 
his  right  arm  out  of  joint.  He  was  domiciled  in  Norwich  and  Han- 
over while  sufferhig  under  these  grievous  misfortunes,  but  indomita- 
ble courage  and  constant  exercise  in  open  air,  with  pure  water  and 
careful  diet,  and  studying  when  he  could  not  sleep,  brought  him 
gradually  out  of  his  infirmjties.  When  the  war  came  upon  us,  he 
believed  he  could  manage  a  local  hospital — went  to  Washington, 
passed  a  most  honorable  examination,  received  an  ajDpointment  and 
went  immediately  to  work.  But  slow  fever  again  came  upon  him, 
and  he  was  removed  from  his  tent  to  rooms  in  the  hospital,  and  his 
wife  came  to  him,  but  he  issued  all  orders  and  executed  all  papers 
required  in  conducting  affairs.  I  spent  some  weeks  in  Washington 
at  the  time,  and  found  him  sick  in  his  tent,  but  his  courage  and 
labors  astonished  me ;  he  conquered  his  sufferings  by  his  persistent 
will.  Mrs.  Crosby  stood  at  his  bedside,  watched,  comforted  and 
cheered  him,  assisted  him  in  his  official  papers,  and  blessed  the  es- 
tablishment by  her  executive  and  kindly  ministrations. 

The  hospital  gave  him  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  store  of  surgi- 
cal knowledge  and  skill  in  medicine,  as  Avell  as  his  great  executive 
ability  in  conducting  a  large  hospital.  He  performed  so  many  am- 
putations that  "Major  Crosby's  one-leg  brigade"  was  a  common 
notice  of  his  skill  among  military  men.  The  infirmity  of  his  right 
arm  obliged  him  to  use  his  left,  so  that  it  became  as  pliant  as  his 
right ;  and  his  right  having  been  substantially  restored,  he  used  to 
say  he  found  great  convenience  in  his  operations  in  being  able  to  use 
both  readily  and  equally  well.  Some  eleven  thousand  men  re- 
ceived his  signature  to  discharges  from  the  hosjntal,  and  an  under 
surgeon  said  of  him,  that  "  Major  Crosby  saw  everything  in  the  hos- 
pital that  was  worth  seeing."  He  here  passed  the  most  useful  and 
satisfactory  portion  of  his  life ;  his  large  heart,  kindly  attentions 
and  sympathy  here  found  a  fair  field  and  full  exhibition. 

Washington  had  great  hosj^itals  during  the  war.  This  one  had 
a  complement  of  two  thousand  beds ;  the  buildings  were  filled,  and 
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the  lawns  covered  with  tents.  There  were  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
wards,  each  with  a  surgeon,  military  cadets  and  many  nurses.  Dr. 
Thomas — Major,  as  military  men  called  him — had  the  general  charge 
of  the  whole  establishment,  lie  received  reports  every  morning 
from  all  surgeons  and  under  officers,  of  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  wants  of  the  day.  He  decided  on 
the  ojjerations  to  be  performed,  and  was  the  operator,  or  wit- 
nessed it.  He  insisted  upon  great  tidiness  in  all  the  departments  ; 
ornamented  the  grounds  and  cultivated  flowers  for  the  amusement 
and  pleasure  of  the  soldiers.  I  have  before  me  an  order  on  the 
Public  Commissionei"  of  Agriculture  for  one  hundxx'd  and  fifty  plants 
of  tAventy  different  varieties,  naming  them  and  saying,  "  They  are 
desirable  for  the  embellishment  of  our  hospital  grounds,  that  they 
may  look  pleasant  to  some  sick  soldier,"  bearing  date  May  10,  1864. 
An  educated  gentleman,  who  had  charge  of  the  hospital  dispensary 
for  a  while,  and  was  afterwards  steward,  says,  "  That  the  surgeons 
used  to  remark  upon  his  nerve  an«l  skill  in  his  operations  ;  that  he 
always  performed  the  difficult  ones  and  seldom  failed  of  success  ; 
that  he  seldom  left  the  hospital,  looked  after  every  department,  gov- 
erned it  with  great  urbanity  and  was  very  tender-hearted  ;  the  sol- 
diers were  cheered  and  comforted  by  his  very  presence."  He  re- 
ceived great  commendation  and  endorsement  by  his  appointment 
at  the  close  of  service  to  a  professorship  in  the  National  Medical 
College  in  Washington.  This  result  gives  more  honor  and  praise 
than  words  of  mine  can  now  bestow. 

Mrs.  Crosby's  life  here  was  simply  admirable.  She  was  not 
only  everything  to  the  doctor,  but  it  was  just  the  field  and  time  for 
the  exhibition  of  her  bravery,  her  powers  of  endurance  and  her 
great  affections.  Her  heart  overflowed  with  human  kindness;  every 
pain  within  her  reach  must  be  relieved,  every  sorrow  assuaged,  and 
every  hope  strengthened.  She  did  not  shut  herself  up  in  the  doc- 
tor's apartments  because  the  view  of  suffering  was  a  discomfort  to 
her,  but  went  with  the  nurses  through  the  wards  giving  words  of 
cheer  and  encouragement  and  directions  for  alleviation.  She  be- 
came  a  member  of  a  large  committee  of  Washmgton  ladies  upon 
the  conditions  and  wants  of  the  Washington  hospitals,  so  well  known 
had  she  become  for  her  ability  and  grace  in  that  direction.  They 
were  of  one  mind  and  heart  in  all  their  hospital  labors,  and  the  hon- 
ors of  their  well  doing  should  be  divided. 

While  the  brothers  had  great  good  health  to  sustain  them  in 
the  battle  of  life,  Thomas  seemed  never  to  have  a  fair  field — always 
more  ammunition  than  guns,  more  opportunities  than  he  could  fill, 
more  battles  than  victories  ;  his  sicknesses  prevented  successes — his 
life  was  one  constant  struggle.  But  in  all  this  we  find  our  chief 
admiration  of  him.  He  was  a  quick  scholar  and  careful  learner  in 
his  childhood  ;  exhibited  brilliant  powers  of  acquisition  in  his  man- 
hood; learned  in  his  profession  and  all  associated  topics,  and  yet 
when  about  ready  to  reach  his  prize,  inability,  like  that  of  the  man 
at  the  pool  of  Siloam,  would  prevent  his  success.  There  were,  too, 
so  many  irrepressible  conditions  in  his  plans,  that  his  pathway  ad- 
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mittecl  very  little  turning  or  choice.  He  loved  agriculture,  but  he 
had  no  farm,  or  strength  to  work  one.  He  loved  his  profession,  but 
he  could  not  meet  its  requirements — he  could  not  always  ride,  resist 
the  cold,  endure  the  heat  or  sleepless  nights.  The  lecture  bureau 
was  closed  against  him ;  he  could  not  run  about  the  country  or  fill 
large  halls  with  an  imcertain  voice  ;  he  could  not  preach,  or  teach 
music.  He  was  shut  out  from  the  mechanic  arts,  domestic  indus- 
tries or  public  agencies  ;  and,  more  than  all,  nobody  wanted  the  ser- 
vices of  a  sick  man  or  of  one  liable  to  interruption  of  duty  from 
temporary  illness. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  insert  here  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  found 
since  his  death  among  his  papers,  written  by  his  left  hand,  without 
date,  hut  long  before  he  went  to  the  army,  mournfully  descriptive 
of  his  feelings  and  surroundings,  but  left  unfinished,  as  jjerhaps  in- 
volving a  complaint.  He  was  sitting  in  the  same  chair  when  smit- 
ten with  apoplexy : 

The  Invalid's  Window. — It  must  be  uearly  six  years  since  the  window 
near  which  I  am  sitting  became  my  favorite  resort.  Tlie  "  easiest  cliair  in 
the  house  "  is  placed  by  it,  and  is  by  general  consent  appropriated  to  me.  So 
entire  is  this,  that  if  during  temporary  absence,  some  one  attempts  a  short 
experience  of  its  luxuriousness,  no  sooner  do  I  enter  the  room  than  it  is 
vacated  in  apologetic  haste.  I  have  tried  much  to  have  this  different,  but  I 
am  the  invalid  of  the  household,  and  all  that  the  most  zealous  watchfulness 
and  affectionate  care  could  do  to  make  these  years  of  privation  and  pain  pass 
comfortably,  and  at  times  even  happily,  has  Ijeen  done  by  all,  as  of  one  mind. 

To  one  who  has  in  any  degi'ee  had  experience  in  chronic  illness,  occur- 
ring in  the  midst  of  adult  years,  when  the  strong  to  run  a  race  has  suddenly 
lost  that  strength  and  has  seen  the  busy  world  go  by  the  sufferer  all  unheed- 
ing  

When  I  call  to  mind  his  life  of  almost  constant  feebleness,  often 
severe  sicknesses,  his  lead  poison  and  consequent  paralysis,  his  strug- 
gles for  life  even,  and  constant  effort  to  build  up  and  maintain  mus- 
cular power  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  positive  living  and 
much  more  of  social  requirements,  calmly,  submissively,  aye,  with 
a  surprising  amount  of  cheerfulness,  with  constant  mental  culture 
and  acquisition  to  the  sudden  end,  I  must  express  now  my  great  admi- 
ration and  pride  of  him  in  the  exclamation  of  bravo  !  bravo  !  my  dear 
brother,  you  excelled  us  all ;  you  did  many  things  you  could  have 
excused  your  not  doing,  and  you  might  have  omitted  doing  many 
other  things  your  indomitable  spirit  enabled  you  to  do.  The  neces- 
sity which  pressed  upon  you  was  not  our  continued  heritage  or  suf- 
ferance ;  fevers,  debility,  lead  poison,  neuralgia,  did  not  thus  inter- 
rupt our  opportunities  ;  our  life  voyage  was  over  comparatively 
smooth  seas  to  safe  harbors,  while  your  bark  was  tossed  upon  rough 
waters  and  hidden  rocks  all  the  way ;  and  yet  every  disap])ointment 
was  followed  by  such  other  immediate  hope  and  expectation,  with- 
out murmur,  or  complaint,  or  cry  for  help,  that  we  did  not  lay  to 
heart  the  trials  and  crosses  of  your  life  till  reflection  and  sorrow  at 
its  close  brought  it  all  up  before  us  in  its  saddened  yet  glorious  his- 
tory. Such  a  mind  and  such  elements  of  character  in  a  sound  body 
might  have  left  more  good  works,  but  not  higher  moral  victories. 
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But  lie  was  not  alone  in  all  this  perilous  life  journey.  Mrs. 
Crosby  (though  living  will  excuse  me  for  saying,)  was  his'  precious 
help-meet,  early  and  late,  by  day  and  night,  in  sickness,  in  disap- 
pointment, in  every  effort,  and  not  only  administered  to  his  wants, 
but  made  his  home  tasteful  and  joyous.  She  was  nurtured  in  a  mil- 
itary family  and  caught  the  spirit  of  bravery  and  knew  no  surren- 
der. (Her  mother,  during  the  war,  lying  sick  and  disappointed  that 
the  long  looked  for  mail  did  not  brhig  her  tidings  from  the  "field," 
exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  eat,  and  I  cannot  slee]),  yet  I  thank  God  I 
have  two  sons,  who  can  do  their  country  such  noble  service !"  Both 
had  command  of  batteries,  one  under  Sedgwick,  and  the  other  under 
Sheridan.)  She  fought  every  battle  by  his  side,  and  often  carried 
him  in  her  arms  from  the  field  of  disa])pointnient ;  her  bravery  was 
e(|ua1  to  the  occasion,  her  consolation  covered  every  sorroAV,  her 
cheerfulness  threw  a  silver  edge  around  every  cloud  wliich  darkened 
his  future.  Hand  in  hand  they  toiled,  heart  to  heart  they  sympa- 
thized "for  better  or  for  worse,"  each  vying  with  the  other  in  acts 
of  kindness  and  love.  It  must  have  been  no  small  ]>art  of  his  re- 
grets that  their  mutual  expectations  of  prosperity,  when  they  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  marriage  altar,  had  been  made  impossible 
of  realization  by  his  own  illness.  But  for  her,  he  had  fallen  early  ; 
his  sicknesses  had  utterly  disabled  him;  his  discouragements  had 
proved  fatal  and  his  life  a  failure.  In  great  praise  and  thankfulness 
be  it  said  that  his  works  are  also  hers,  and  his  rewards  and  honors 
are  also  shared  by  her.  To  the  last  moment  of  his  consciousness 
she  was  by  his  side,  and  when  the  attenuated  thread  of  his  life  was 
suddenly  broken  she  was  reading  to  him  the  news  of  the  day,  the 
mail  having  just  reached  him,  and  he  passed  to  unconsciousness  with 
the  music  of  her  voice  upon  his  ear. 

17,  STEPHEN  MOODY,  b.  September  22,  1818  ;  d.  March  2,  1826. 
He  died  Saturday  morning,  the  last  day  of  the  school  for  the  win- 
ter term.  In  the  afternoon  his  teacher  brought  to  his  mother  a 
silver  half  dollar,  the  rcAvard  to  which  he  was  entitled  for  scholar- 
ship, which  was  long  preserved  by  her.  He  was  a  dearly  be- 
loved son  and  brother. 


VIII,  John,  b.  April  10,  1768;  d.  September  20,  1805  (drowned); 
m.  Priscilla  Blanchard,  of  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  Blanchard  family  must  have  been  in  good  condition.  Uncle 
John  married  one  of  the  sisters,  and  Joel  Crosby  another,  and  one 
brother,  Augustus,  married  my  aunt  Esther.  Joel  Crosby  was  a  man 
of  large  wealth  in  his  day,  and  with  his  wife,  not  having  children  of 
their  own,  exhibited  kind  care  and  protection  over  her  sister's  chil- 
dren, who  had  suddenly,  and  while  quite  young,  become  fatherless. 
He  was  not  only  a  man  of  substance,  but  also  of  some  show.     I 
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remember  him  and  his  wife.  They  came  to  Sandwich,  when  I  was 
ten  to  twelve  years  old,  to  visit  her  brother,  primarily,  but  also  my 
father,  allied  by  two  marriages  to  them.  He  came  in  a  coach  and 
pair,  with  a  driver,  and  of  course  made  qTiite  a  stir  among  the  peo- 
ple, as  I  doubt  if  ever  such  a  "  turnout "  had  been  seen  in  Sandwich 
before.  They  were  a  very  handsome  couple,  and  wore  broadcloth 
and  silk  ;  the  boys  stood  aghast  at  the  magnificence  of  the  strangers, 
and  thought  they  must  be  very  rich.  His  mansion  house  is  still  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  her  sis- 
ter Priscilla.  John  Crosby  must  have  been  a  promising  young  man 
to  have  been  accepted  in  marriage ;  he  surely  was  a  brave  man  to 
take  such  a  wife  down  into  the  wilds  of  Maine  to  make  his  fortune ; 
but  death  suddenly  crossed  his  pathway,  and  he  was  withdrawn  from 
the  protection  of  his  family.  He  was  engaged  in  conveying  lime- 
stone across  a  pond  in  Belgrade,  and  had  he  lived  might  have  been 
a  successful  operator  in  the  making  of  lime,  since  a  great  business.  I 
have  a  letter,  Avritten  by  my  uncle  William  to  my  father,  announcing 
his  death,  who  speaks  of  a  Stephen  Crosby,  who  informed  Mrs. 
Crosby  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  I  find  no  account  of  Joel 
Crosby,  or  this  Stephen,  among  the  descendants  of  my  grandfather. 

1,  FRANCES,  b.  July  13;  1793  ;  d.  July  17,  1848;  m.  Henry  Allen, 
of  Leominster,  Mass.,  November  28,  1816.  He  lives  there  ;  is  a 
merchant,  and  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence. 

1,  Joel  Ceosby,  b.  September  2, 1817  ;  m.  Susan  Balch,  of  Leom- 
inster, August  7,  1839,  who  d.  May  22,  1862,  Live  in  Leom- 
inster. 

1,  Frances  Crosby^  b.  July  14,  1843. 

2,  Hannah  Bkmchard,  b.  July  9,  1846 ;  m.  October  23, 
1873,  Eugene  A.  Bennet,  who  d.  March  5,  1877.  She 
still  lives  in  Leominster. 

^^  Alice  Gertrude^  b.  December  6,  1849;  m.  Frank  T. 
Crocker,  June  10,  1868,  who  d.  July  31,  1873.  Live  in 
Leominster. 

1,  Allen  Crosby,  b.  November  17,  1870, 

4,  Jennie  Catharine,  b.  December  10,  1852 ;  m.  Charles  S. 
Perry,  December  27,  1876.  Live  in  Leominster,  Mass. ; 
he  is  a  druggist. 

2,  Charles  Henry,  b.  November  23,  1818  ;  d,  November  30, 
1840. 

3,  George  Augustus,  b.  June  26,  1822;  d.  August  27,  1874; 
m,  1  Mary  S.  Bullard,  January  6,  1848  (d.  March  28,  1848)  ; 
2  Louisa  Bullard,  May  14,  1849,     Live  in  Leominster, 

1,  3Iary  Louise,  b.  July  23,  1850  ;  d,  June  12,  1866. 

2,  Clara  Unllard^h.  December  22,  1855;  d.  September  14, 
1856. 

3,  Katie,  b.  December  27,  1857, 

\,  Harry,  b,  October  30,  1863;  d.  February  24,  1864. 
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4,  Susan  Thukston,  b.  October  2,  1824;  in.  Jolm  B.  Balch, 
August  20,  1850,  who  d.  October  27,  1851.  She  lives  in 
Leominster. 

1,  Lizzie  Frances,  b.  March  22,  1852. 

5,  John,  b.  August  23,  1826;  ni.  Emma  Shiter,  May  14,  1857. 
Live  in  Newton,  Mass. 

1,  Susie  Frances,  b.  August  14,  1860. 

2,  Charles  Crosby,  b.  June  29,  1865. 

3,  William  Edward,  b.  January  6,  1867. 

6,  William  T.,  b.  July  25,  1830  ;  d.  April  17,  1875. 

2,  AUGUSTUS,  b.  December  14,  1794,  in  Milford,  N.  H. ;  m.  Han- 
nah Wyman,  October  27,  1825  ;  d.  February  5,  1846. 
1,  Frances  Jane,  b.  May,  1833,  d.  June  13,  1848. 

8,  JOHN,  b.  in  Milford,  N.  H.,  August  30,  1797 ;  m.  1  Mary  Wil- 
kins,  of  Middleton,  Mass.,  Sept.  ll,  1822,  who  d.  June  19,  1825  ; 
2  Elizabetli  Wilkins,  at  said  Middleton,  July  27,  1826.  Lives  in 
Leominster. 

1,  Stephen  Wilkins,  b.  July  4,  1823 ;  d.  at  sea,  in  August, 
1849  ;  not  heard  from. 

2,  Mary  Frances,  b.  June  9,  1825 ;  m.  Francis  Peabody  Mer- 
riam,  of  Middleton,  November  21,  1844;  d.  June  25,  1848. 

3,  Margaret  Shorey,  b.  February  4,  1828 ;  d.  August  30, 1841. 

4,  Eliza  Carter,  b.  April  8,  1829  ;  m.  Francis  Case,  of  Cov- 
entry, Conn.,  July  4,  1850.     Farmer  in  Coventry,  Conn. 

1,  Edwin  Francis,  b.  May  15,  1854. 

5,  Charles  Augustus  Wilkins,  b.  November  20,  1831 ;  m. 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Day,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  October  31,  1860, 
who  d.  December  28,  1873.     A  jeweller  in  Boston. 

1,  Ifarij  ElizabetJi,  b.  March  31,  1863. 

2,  Frances  (jrrosvenor,  b.  March  21,  1867. 

3,  John  Day,  b.  December  9,  1868. 

6,  Hannah  Blanchard,  b.  December  4,  1832  ;  m.  Francis  P 
Merriam,  November  25,  1849. 

\,FranMin   Crosby,  b.  October  15,  1850;  d.  July  4,  1851. 

2,  Mary  Frances,  b.  March  20,  1852. 

3,  Jennie,  b.  November  4,  1856;  d.  1857. 

4,  Catharine,  b.  June  5,  1859. 

7,  Harriet  Peabody,  b.  June  10,  1834;  d.  April  10,  1834. 

8,  George  Washington,  b.  October  23,  1835 ;  m.  Helen  A. 
Searle,  of  Madison,  Me.,  June  7,  1869.     Reside  in  Boston. 

1,  Charles  Francis,  b.  June  23,  1871;  d.  July  11,  1871. 

2,  John  Francis,  b.  July  2,  1872. 

9,  Henry  Allen,  b.  in  Leominster,  July  4,  1838 ;  m.  Evalena 
Laurietta,  daughter  of  John  and  Louisa  Snowman,  of  Bucks- 
port,  Me.,  in  Boston,  February  8, 1869.  Lives  in  Boston,  and 
keeps  a  variety  store. 
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1,  Florence  Augusta,  b.  July  9,  1870. 

2,  Fred  Walker,  b.  October  25,  1872. 

10,  Susan  Allen,  b.  April  13,  1840;  d.  September  22,  1847. 

11,  John  Francls,  b.  August  12,  1842;  d.  April  27,  1865,  of 
wounds  received  in  battle  near  New  Berne,  N.  C,  in  March, 
1865.  He  was  a  wholesale  dry  goods  salesman  ;  enlisted  in 
August,  1862,  in  Company  D,  Twenty-Third  Massachusetts 
Vohmteers,  in  Boston. 

12,  Lydia  Loring  Walker,  b.  October  4,  1844.  Resides  in 
Leominster. 

4,  JOSIAH,  b.May  18,  1799;  m.  Eliza  Hilton  (b.  January  11,1797), 
February  10,  1821.     Lives  in  Waterville,  Me. 

1,  Caroline  Isabella,  b.  March  25,  1822;  m.  Samuel  Ayer, 
February  11,  1840;  she  d.  Ajml  11,  1845. 

\,  Miranda  Crosby,  b.  June  7,  1841;  m.  Horace  Mayo  (b. 
September  12,  1839),  August  3,  1864.  Live  in  Chelsea, 
Mass. 

1,  Charles  Horace,  b.  February  28,  1867. 

2,  Lyman  Crosby,  b.  December  12,  1869. 

3,  Edward  Gray,  b.  December  12,  1871 ;  d.  August  2, 
1872. 

2,  Jfarcia  Connor,  b.  December  19,  1843  ;  m.  Charles  Ed- 
ward Gray,  October  7,  1868 ;  she  d.  May  29,  1873. 

3,  Caroline  Isabella  Crosby,  b.  March  28,  1845;  m.  Lyman 
L.  Kimball  (b.  November  3, 1839),  April  27,  1863.  Lives 
in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  keeps  a  market  in  Boston. 

1,  Carrie  Siblev,  b.  April  12,  1864;  d.  May  3,  1865. 

2,  Lizzie  Crosby,  b.  May  11,  1866. 

3,  Emma  Frances,  b.  November  9,  1868. 

4,  Lyman  Leland,  b.  August  28,  1870. 

2,  Mary  Frances,  b.  September  23,  1823;  d.  March  5,  1824. 

3,  Augustine  Blanchard,  b.  May  9,  1825;    m.  Lydia  Alice 
Parker  (b.  August  21,  1828),  August  6,  1848. 

1,  Parker  Augustine,  b.  August  3,  1850. 

2,  3fary  Alice,  b.  September  5,  1854. 

3,  Nellie  Loidse,  b.  November  24,  1860. 

4,  Andrew  Hilton,  b.  April  11,  1827 ;  d.  July  16,  1854. 

5,  Charles  Henry,  b.  June  7,  1830;  m.  Jessie  Amereaux,  (b. 
May  19,  1836),  August  22,  1864. 

6,  Lydia  Oilman,  b.^J line  14,  1832;  m.  William  Henry  Hay- 
den,  March  26,  1857. 

1,  Carrie  Azubah,  b.  December  7,  1859. 

2,  William  Andrew,  b.  September  29,  1866 ;  d.  October  2, 
1871. 

.8,  Willeminajfay,   }  ^^^,       ^  ^^      ^^  ^g^g^ 

4,  Armenia  Maime,  \  '' 

7,  Alpheus  Eugene,  b.  July  23,  1835.     Resides  in  Colorado. 
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5,  JAMES  BLANCHARD,  b.  March  15,  1801 ;  d.  July  17,  1804. 

6,  CAROLINE,  b.  September  1, 1803 ;  m.  1  John  Getchell,  of  Water- 
ville,  Me.,  May  27, 1822;  2  Hanson  V.  Phimmer,  of  Damariscotta, 
Me.,  October  8,  1835. 

1,  Augustus  Crosby,  b.  March  8,  1824;  m.  CaroHne  Norton, 
of  Bangor,  Me,,  August  5,  1854.     Has  two  children. 

2,  JoHJf  Crosby,  b.  July  2,  1831;  m.  Harriet  Hustin,  of  Ban- 
gor, Me.,  December  20,  1853. 

1,  William,  b.  October  10,  1857. 

3,  Warren  Crosby,  b.  June  25,  1839;  m.  Nancy  Hunes,  Maple 
Grove,  Penn.,  December  7,  1858. 

4,  Harrison   Crosby,   b.   December    15,    1840;    m.    Caroline 
Barnes,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  1866. 

1,  Harrison,  b.  Sejjtember  12,  1870. 

5,  Frances  W.,  b.  January  1,  1842 ;  m.  Forde  B.  Curtis,  Gard- 
iner, Me.,  November  12,  1853. 

1,  James,  b.  November  12,  1856. 

2,  Catharine,  b.  August  30,  1859. 

6,  Susan  Heller,  b.  December  14,  1843;  m.  William  Fox,  of 
Fitsville,  O.,  July  3,  1872. 

7,  Caroline  Priscilla,  b.  September  4, 1846 ;  m.  Frank  Smead, 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  1867. 


IX,  Esther,  b.  February  3,  1771 ;  d.  January  20,  1849;  m.  in  1792, 
Augustus  Bianchard,  of  Amherst,  who  d.  October  11,  1829. 

He  was  a  clothier,  and  after  living  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  a  few 
years,  went  to  Sandwich  in  1800 — as  I  find  my  father  entered  his 
name  in  his  account  book  in  October  4,  1800 — and  carried  on  his 
art  for  many  years  near  John  Hubbard's,  and  after  at  the  mills  near 
the  meeting-house,  where  he  built  the  house  in  which  he  died,  and 
in  which  his  son  Augustine  silent  his  long  life.  Carding  wool  and 
dressing  cloth  in  those  new  settlements  was  an  important  matter  in 
those  days,  as  the  change  from  hand-cards  to  the  carding-machine  has 
been  a  great  saving  of  labor.  He  pursued  that  branch  of  business, 
and  his  son  Augustine  after  him,  so  long  as  it  was  remuneratiA^,  and 
the  trade  is  now  amoijg  the  lost  arts.  Uncle  Bianchard  was  a  genial, 
social  and  kind-hearted  man,  quite  as  good  to  his  neighbors  as  to 
himself.  Pie  let  the  political  questions  of  the  day  pretty  much 
alone,  though  belonging  to  the  Washingtonian  and  Federal  wing. 

Aunt  Bianchard  was  the  pet  sister  in  the  first  family,  and  the 
beloved  aunt  in  the  next  generation.  She  was  a  devoted  mother,  a 
warm-hearted  Methodist,  and  a  good  woman  in  all  the  departments 
and  duties  of  life ;  always  cheerful,  coi-dial,  sympathizing,  generous, 
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loving  and  lovable.     She  performed    life's  labor,  unremitted  as  it 
was,  with  great  cheerfulness  and  submission. 

They  were  undoubtedly  drawn  to  Sandwich  because  her  brother 
had  located  there.  It  is  well  enough  to  mark  the  affection  and  kind- 
liness of  these  brothers  and  sisters  toward  each  other.  Here  were  a 
brother  and  sister  away  back  in  the  new  settlements,  where  there 
were  many  more  miles  of  woods  on  the  roads,  than  cleared,  stumpy 
lands ;  two  brothers  had  settled  on  farms  in  Jaffrey ;  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters  remained  in  Amherst ;  only  in  pairs  did  they  venture 
off.  The  courage  and  hardships  of  the  new  settler  required  the  suj)- 
port  of  family  sympathy,  and  hence  in  most  new  towns  we  find  sev- 
eral of  the  same  name  and  family  among  the  early  proprietors  and 
settlers.  These  parents  lived  and  died  in  great  peace  with  man  and 
God. 

1,  AUGUSTINE,  b.  April  19,  1793;  d.  February  11,  1877;  m.  1 
Mrs.  Betsey  Purinton,  daughter  of  David  Ambrose,  of  Sandwich, 
September  3,  1826;  2  Rebecca  F.  Currier  (b.  November  12, 1797.) 
He  took  the  works  and  business  of  his  father;  was  a  laborious 
and  successful  business  man,  showing  great  parental  respect  and 
affection,  and  unmeasured  kindness  towards  the  whole  household. 
Such  a  life  of  quiet  virtue  and  good  will,  of  christian  sincerity 
and  benevolence,  is  of  great  value  in  a  community.     He  has  been 

,,  a  favorite  cousin  in  our  family,  and  in  his  old  age  received  the 
respect  of  evexybody. 

1,  Caroline,  b.  August  24,  1827;  d.  March  11,  1850. 

2,  Harriet,  b.  January  6,  1830 ;  d.  June,  1830. 

4,  JoHx  Augustus,  b.  October  26,  1831;  m.  Helen  W.  Mor- 
rison (b.  January  6,  1828),  October  25,  1855.  He  graduated 
at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Pa.,  in  1852.  He  is  in  practice 
in  Des  Moines,  la.  His  wife's  father  lived  in  Bath,  N.  H., 
Moses  F.  Morrison,  M.  D. 

1,  Mizabeth,  b.  August  22,  1858. 

2,  Adeline,  b.  February  12,  1860  ;  d.  November  13,  1864. 

3,  Augustine,  b.  August  11,  1865;  d.  October  24,  1865. 

4,  Helen  K.,  b.  August  20,  1867 ;  d.  April  13,  1873. 

4,  Elizabeth,  b.  February  20,  1834.  Educated  at  South  Had- 
ley ;  she  became  and  is  still  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  Mount 
Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  in  South  Hadley,  Mass.  This 
fact  establishes  her  great  reputation  for  scholarship,  industry 
and  christian  proprieties  of  life. 

5,  Charles,  b.  January  27,  1836;  m.  June  29,  1861,  Mary  J. 
Donovan  (b.  October  7,  1840.)  He  is  a  successful  merchant, 
doing  business  near  his  father's,  in  the  old  meeting-house  cen- 
ter of  the  town.  A  man  beloved,  respected  and  of  much 
future  promise. 
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2,  CHARLES,  b.  July  17,  1795;  d.  Ji;ly  17,  1875;  m.  1  Elmira  Bur- 
bank,  of  Canipton,  N.  H.,  Septeinl)ei-  17,  1817  (b.  November  5, 
1797;  d.  August  30,  18'iB,  in  Shai)leio:h,  Me.);  2  Mrs.  Olive  (Tay- 
lor) Whitten,  widow  of  Capt.  John'Whitten,  May  6,  1824  (b.  in 
Kennebunk,  Me.,  November  25,  1795  ;  d.  October  18,  1875.)  He 
learned  and  followed  the  business  of  his  father;  established  him- 
self first  in  Campton,  afterwards  in  Shapleigh,  and  lastly  at  Ken- 
nebunk. He  then  became  a  Baptist  clergyman ;  preached  in  New- 
castle, Augusta  and  other  places,  and  finally  settled  at  Oldtown, 
Me.,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  church, 
and  died  there.  He  possessed  strong  mental  powers,  was  fertile 
in  illustration,  self-taught  and  self-made,  and  was  "  successful  in 
winning  souls  to  Christ."  He  reared  a  family  of  children,  and 
earned  and  saved  a  c<5mpetency  of  this  world's  goods. 

1,  Eliza,  b.  October  24,  1818;  d. ;  m.  Selden  Burbank, 

of  Bangor,  Me.,  February  4,  1839. 

1,  George^  lived  in  Kentucky ;  then  went  to  sea,  to  Africa 
and  China. 

2,  Charles,  died  in  the  army  ;  was  in  a  Kentucky  regiment ; 
was  taken  prisoner,  exchanged  and  died  in  Lexington,  Ky. 

2,  Elmira,  b.  August  29,  1825,  in  Shapleigh,  Me.;  d.  at  St. 
John's,  August  16,  1855;  m.  Joseph  W.  Pollard,  October  15, 
1840. 

1,  Frances  Ellen,  b.  June  15,  1842. 

2,  Walter  Herbert,  b.  April  1,  1843. 

3,  Olive,  b.  November  18,  1829,  in  Damariscotta,  Me.;  m. 
December  30,  1855,  Jerome  B.  Elkins,  M.  D. 

1,  Augustus  -Terorne,  b.  in  Lincoln,  Me.,  November  1, 1857. 

2,  Perrxj  Herbert,  b.  March  8,  1859,  in  Oldtown,  Me. 

3,  Charles  Albert,  b.  December  10,  1862. 

4,  John  Augustus,  b.  in  Damariscotta,  Me.,  November  26, 
1831 ;  m.  Emily  C.  Dewitt,  of  Oldtown  (b.  in  Boston,  Octo- 
ber 19,  1831),  January  10,  1857.  He  graduated  at  Water- 
ville  College  in  1850  ;  was  a  teacher  in  Charleston  and  Corinth 
Academies;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855,  and  is  in  practice 
in  Oldtown. 

1,  Charles  Dewitt,  b.  August  6,  1858. 

3,  SARAH,  b.  July  19,  1797 ;  d.  March  11,  1808. 

4,  GRACE,  b.  March  17, 1800  ;  m.  George  F.  Marston,  of  Sandwich, 
March  20, 1819  ;  who  d.  May  1, 1852.  He  commenced  business  with 
Gen.  Daniel  Hoyt,  but  became  an  energetic  and  successful  trader 
and  lumber  dealer.  He  purchased  the  saw-mill  at  Lake  Village, 
in  Meredith,  N.  H.,  in  1826,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Bangor 
in  1832,  for  a  larger  field  of  effort  in  the  great  eastern  lumber  mar- 
ket, and  was  successful. 

1,  Harriet  M.,  b.  June  20,  1820;  d.  March  9,  1822. 

2,  Harrison  H.,  b.  July  7,  1822 ;  d.  February  7,  1842. 
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3,  Harriet  M.,  b.  June  30,  1826;  d.  January  29,  1850. 

4,  Esther  A.,  b.  June  18,  1830  ;  m.  June  14, 1852,  Alonzo  S.,  son 
of  Elisha  Weed,  of  Sandwich  (b.  March  13, 1827).  He  spent 
some  years  in  Bangor,  Me.,  in  learning  and  following  the  busi- 
ness of  a  grocer,  but  in  1871  came  to  Boston,  to  fill  the  office 
of  publishing  and  financial  agent  of  the  Boston  and  Wes- 
leyan  Association,  composed  of  twenty-two  trustees,  holding 
the  several  interests  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
New  England.  His  office  is  in  Boston,  but  he  lives  in  New- 
ton.    His  first  wife  is  dead,  biit  he  has  again  married. 

1,  Grace  Blanchard,  b.  July  21,  1862, 

2,  George  Marston^  b.  September  14,  1864. 

3,  Alonzo  Rogers^  b.  January  22,  1867. 

5,  Susan  P.,  b.  August  18,  1832;  d.  September  27,  1851. 

5,  BETSEY,  b.  May  19,  1803;  d.  May,  1876;  m.  Nicholas  G.  Nor- 
ris,  of  Sandwich  (b.  February  28, 1794;  d.  May  14, 1855),  Decem- 
ber 19,  1822. 

1,  Sarah  Fitch,  b.  September  19,  1823;  d.  July  28,  1845;  m. 
Charles  Cochran,  May  21,  1845. 

2,  Charles  Cotsworth  Pinkney,  b.  December  23,  1825 ;  d. 
March  4,  1863. 

3,  Johk  Blanchard,  b.  March  13,  1828;  d.  March  21, 1856;  m. 
Sophia  Clark,  October  23,  1849. 

1,  Charles  Ilenry^  b.  July  18,  1850. 

2,  George  Wallace,  b.  May  17,  1852;  d.  August  16,  1853. 

3,  Hattie  3Iarston,  b.  March  6,  1854;  d.  October  28,  1855. 

4,  George  Wallace. 

4,  Mary  Axn,  b.  March  20,  1830 ;  m.  Charles  Cochran,  May  27, 
1847. 

5,  Henrietta  Stevenson,  b.  June  16,  1832 ;  m.  John  C.  Bux- 
ton, November  16,  1853;  d.  September  24,  1860. 

\,  Elizabeth  Flint,  b.  August  23,  1852;  d.  September  1, 

1855. 
2,  Eliza  Ransom,  b.  May  20,  1875. 

6,  Grace  Elizabeth,  b.  July  5,  1834 ;  d.  August  5,  1850. 

7,  Charles  Pinkney,  b.  September  5,  1837  ;  d.  July  20,  1869  ; 
m.  Essa  Johnson,  November  2,  1857. 

1,  Charles  Johnston,  b.  August  20,  1858. 

8,  Helen  Maria,  b.  March  31,  1840 ;  d.  September  4,  1867;  m. 
Grenville  M.  Weston,  November  2,  1868. 

1,  Grenville  Norris,  b.  January  28,  1859. 

2,  Grace  Marston,  b.  December  18,  1861 ;  d.  August  14, 
1866. 

%,  Bessie  Blanchard,\).  AmW  16,  1867;  d.  September  15, 
1867. 

9,  Henry  Clay,  b.  May  1,  1842. 

10,  Catharine  Hoyt,  b.  April  22,  1844;  d.  December  22,  1844. 

11,  James  Augustus,  b.  April  30,  1845;  d.  August  16,  1845. 
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6,  CATPIARINE  H.,  b.  August  29, 1806 ;  d.  December  15,  1866 ;  m. 
Aaron  Beedy  (b.  July  10,  1802),  son  of  Dr.  Moses  Hoyt,  of  Sand- 
wich, September  17,  1826.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1822,  read  law  and  becaine  a  teacher.    Lives  in  Sandwich,  N.  11, 

1,  Moses  Cukkiek,  b.  Marcli  29,  1828;  d.  ISovember  25,  1862; 
m.  Margaret  Jane  Pitchey,  of  Florid,  111.,  July  2,  1860.  He 
took  his  medical  degree  at  Philadelpliia,  in  lfe49.  She  lives 
in  Fairburg,  111. 

1,  Elmer  Augustus. 

2,  Augustus  Blakchard,  b.  December  20,  1829;  d.  May  1, 
1863;  m.  April  20,  1863,  Mrs.  Louisa  H.  Hickman,  of  Ullin, 
111.     He  took  his  medical  degree  at  Philadelphia,  in  1851. 

3,  Esther  Ann,  b.  November  2,  1831  ;  m.  William  Robertson 
Smith,  of  Springfield,  O.,  and  d.  in  child-birth,  November  9, 
1857. 

4,  Catharine,  b.  September  21,  1837;  d.  January  4,  1866. 

5,  Elizabeth  Grace,  b.  June  30,  1842 ;  m.  John  Slager,  May 
1,1867.  Live  in  Moultonborough,  N.  H.  He  is  a  prosperous 
farmer. 

7,  JOHN  CROSBY,  b.  January  9,  1808 ;  d.  February  28,  1828. 


X,  Fitch,  b.  July  14,  1773;  d.  March  17,  1852;  m.  March  1,  1798, 
Rebecca  Davis  (b.  December  7, 1778  ;  d.  May  20, 1857),  of  New 
Ipswich,  N.  H. 

lie  learned  the  trade  of  a  clothier  in  Concord,  Mass.,  and  estab- 
lished himself  first  in  Acworth,  but  after  in  Ashburnham,  in  1800, 
where  he  carried  on  his  business  so  lon^"  as  it  was  worth  pursuing, 
and  after  that  farming.  He  was  a  man  of  even  temper,  mild,  indus- 
trious, a  good  citizen  and  pious  man.  His  wife  was  an  invalid,  but 
an  invaluable  helpmeet,  and  in  christian  earnestness  and  affection 
trained  their  childi-en  under  all  recognized  religious  restraints.  He 
seldom  left  home  ;  I  visited  him  once,  only,  and  was  much  impressed 
with  his  urbanity  ;  never  demonstrative,  but  acted  well  his  chosen 
life  duties,  and  was  faithful  in  his  parental  and  social  trusts. 

1,  CHARLES  FITCH,  b.  August  8,  1799 ;  m.  Susan  Wilker,  of 
Ashburnham,  (b.  April  23,  1802).  He  also  followed  the  business 
of  a  clothier  in  Ashby,  while  it  was  remunerative,  and  then  man- 
ufactured palm  leaf,  but  is  now  a  farmer,  and  continues  to  re- 
side in  Ashby. 

1,  George  Fitch,  b.  January  29,  1822;  d.  November  8,  1822. 

2,  Sarah  Rebecca,  b.  October  14,  1823;   m.  Rufus  Paul,  of 
Boston,  October  14,  1856. 

3,  George  Fitch,  b.  October  27,  1829;  m.  Catharine  C.  Wil- 
lard  (b.  November  1, 1833),  of  Ashburnham. 

1,  Nettie  Jf/nes,  b.  June  30,  1857. 

2,  Ayinie  Susan.,  b.  November  19,  1862. 
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4,  Mary  Axn,  b.  June  7,  1832;  m.  February  19,  1862,  William 
H.  Jewett  (b.  March  8,  1833),  of  Boston. 

5,  Susan  Amanba,  b.  September  19,  1834;  m.  James  C.  Fitch 
Gibbon  (b.  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  July  11,  1836),  February  19, 

1862. 

2,  JONAS  HALE,  b.  January  7,  1804;  d.  October  10,  1809. 

3,  JOSIAH  DAVIS,  b.  March  1,  1807;  m.  Elvira  (b.  January  20, 

1802),  daughter  of  Ephraim  Willard,  of  Athol,  Mass.,  April  16, 
1839.     A  relative  of  President  Willard,  of  Harvard  College. 

He  was  fitted  for  college  at  New  Ipswich  Academy,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  in  1816,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years.  His 
health  having  failed  in  college,  he  delayed  entering  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover  till  1828.  After  leaving  the  seminary,  and 
preaching  as  his  health  permitted,  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  as  colleague  with  Rev. 
Laban  Ainsworth,  who  lived  to  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  years, 
but  was  unable  from  illness  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  pastor.  He 
at  length  returned  to  his  father's,  and  still  resides  on  the  old  home- 
stead. He  has  labored  as  his  health  has  permitted ;  has  served  on 
the  School  Committee,  in  the  Legislature,  and  is  trustee  of  the 
Cushing  Academy,  a  new  institution  just  established  in  Athol. 

4,  HALE  ESTERBROOK,  b.  October  15,  1816;  m.  November  3, 
1838,  Mary  Foster  (b.  November  3,  1818),  daughter  of  Moses 
Chamberlain,  of  Concord,  N.  H.  Her  connections  run  back  on 
the  Chamberlain  side  to  Jacob,  born  in  1691,  to  President  Foster, 
of  Harvard  University,  and  to  Abiel  Foster,  of  Canterbury,  N.  H. 
He  had  a  good  academical  education,  and  became  a  printer ;  pub- 
lished the  Herald  of  Freedom.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  for  a  time,  and 
then  opened  a  store  in  Ashby,  and  after  in  Fisherville,  but  re- 
moved to  New  Buffalo,  Mich.,  and  became  a  farmer.  He  has  been 
a  successful  man ;  for  many  years  one  of  the  Supervisors  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
ture.    Reside  in  Buffalo,  and  all  their  family. 

1,  Josiah  Burnev,  b.  in  Fisherville,  N.  H.,  June  2, 1842  ;  m.  Sep- 
tember 22,  1869,  Cornelia  Frances  Hammond,  of  New  Buf- 
falo, Mich.     He  served  three  years  in  the  war. 

1,  Mary  Frances.,  b.  July  24,  1870,  in  New  Buffalo. 

2,  Rebecca.,  b.  January  11,  1872. 

2,  William  Hale,  b.  July  23,  1844;  d.  July  27,  1844. 

3,  Charles  Hale,  b.  June  29,  1849;  d.  July  12,  1850. 

4,  Henry  Chamberlain,  b.  November  22,  1852. 

5,  John  Abbot,  b.  December  10,  1854. 

6,  Elizabeth,  b.  February  14,  1857  ;  d.  February  28,  1857, 
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I  have  now  finished  my  proposed  work,  and  wish  to  send  it  forth 
to  my  relatives  who  may  desire  to  possess  a  copy  of  it.  I  shall  bind 
up  a  few  blank  leaves,  that  every  one,  who  will,  may  enter  any  errors 
in  my  minutes,  but  especially  that  every  family  may  continue  to  add 
the  births,  deaths,  marriages,  etc.,  that  when  a  second  edition  may 
in  the  future  be  called  for,  the  material  will  be  ready.  Now  that  we 
have  gathered  so  much,  I  entreat  the  families  to  continue  to  make 
every  possiblg  effort  to  follow  the  blood  and  2>i"eserve  its  channels. 
By  count  there  are  mentioned  ten  hundred  and  thirty-two  V)irths 
and  four  hundred  and  five  deaths,  the  result  of  about  one  hundred 
years. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  fear  there  will  be  found  many  errors. 
Some  are  typographical,  more  from  misreading  the  written  commu- 
nications, indistinct  figures,  June  looking  like  Jan.  for  January.  I 
should  like  to  have  an  edition  which  should  correct  and  enlarge 
family  notices,  and  be  accompanied  Avith  group  pictures  of  different 
families,  like  my  frontispiece. 

I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  change  the  names  sent  me,  although 
I  have  been  sure  many  are  mere  pet  names,  instead  of  the  real,  as 
Uattie  for  Harriet.     Good  taste  would  preserve  the  original  here. 

I  make  the  following  corrections  : 

Page  19,  5,  George  U.,  d.  in  Quincy,  111. 

Page  20,  1,  George  F.,  m.  Ida  Stickney,  of  Amherst,  January  13, 

1877. 
Page  20,  children  of  1,  Dixey  J.     1,  Ida  A.,  b.  June  17,  1857 ;  d. 

September  11,  1857.     2,  Dixey  Lyman,  b.  December  12,  1860. 

3,  George  E.,  b.  November  16,  1866;  d.  June  7,  1868.     4,  Gen- 

evra,  b.  April  3, 1871 ;  d.  April  6, 1871.     5,  Fred  Josiah,  b.  May 

24,  1875. 
Page  25,  4,  David  Brainard,  2,  James  Mix,  b.  January  30,  1874. 
Page  36,  children  of  2,  JS^athaniel  French  Tucker.     1,  Charles  Otis, 

d.  January  4,  1877.     2,  Grace  Reed,  b.  Januarj^  5,  1877. 
Page  44,  6,  Johx  William,  read  Petersburg  for  Pittsburg. 
Page  45,  Rev.  George  Darling,  now  pastor  at  Waupun,  Wis. 
Page  45,  child  of  FREDERICK,  6,  Axnabell  Fraxces,  d.  August 

31,  1873. 
Page  80,  strike  out  from  lines  twelve  and  thirteen,  "  son  of  Caleb, 

born  January  4,  1765." 

I  owe  an  especial  apology  to  the  family  of  Frances,  daughter  of 
John,  page  134.  I  am  now  told  Henry  Allen,  her  husband,  has  been 
dead  several  years ;  but  not  being  so  reported  on  the  family  list  to 
me,  and  having  called  at  the  Joel  Crosby  mansion  in  Leominster,  a 
year  since,  and  finding  Joel  Crosby  Allen  in  possession,  I  took  him 
to  be  Henry,  the  father.  Therefore  I  must  be  excused  in  saying 
"  he  lives  there,"  and  desire  to  say  that  the  son  has  for  thirty  years 
been  a  town  ofiicer;  has  been  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  and  of  the  convention  for  revision  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State. 

N.  CROSBY. 
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